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CHAPTER I. 

UHFOBTUNATELT PLAIN. 

I HATS lately been asked by several people to 
write the stoiy of my own life ; the troe and entire 
history of its errors, its wrongs, its cares, and its 
sorrows, and also of its blessings, its shadows, its 
brightnesses, and its great joys ! Whether it be 
worth writing, or, being written, worth reading, I 
cannot tell; nevertheless I yield to the wishes of 
time-tried Mends. The faithful record of my ex- 
perience from childhood to middle age may be useful. 
I think the relation of almost any life given unre- 
servedly, and in the integrity of one's heart, must 
serve some good^urposes ; we all leave ^^ footprints 
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on the sands of time." May I leave here in these 

pages — 

*^ Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwreck'd brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again ! " 

There are -shoals and quicksands iio he avoided, 
weaknesses to be overcome, days of darkness and of 
trial, which show how much man may bear with 
heart unbroken, and how, by the mercy of God, he 
may emerge in the end, chastened and purified, but 
uncrushed, from such a weight of woe and care 
and pain as might in perspective appal the stoutest 
heart. Experience tells us what stars in the night- 
time are love, and &ith, and hope, and patience. 
In their pure radiance, one may bear on without 
sinking, though wild the storm, and sable black the 
cloud. 

However, I did not pledge myself to write a 
sermon, but a tale. 

I was the eldest and for some years the only 
child of my parents. My father was a prosp^K>us 
merchant, find a gentleman by descent; my mooter 
was an orphan, the lovely dowerless .daughter of 
a military officer, who-was the imcaired^or e&def of a 
noble house, Mymother's guardnns %ad expected 
her to make a brilliant maarris^, *«nd 'they were 
deeply and irremediably ofiSended when, irom «inong 
masy -suitors, ^some of thraa men of Tank and 



|)osilkin, B^ 5chcwfe the hnmblest, if notttfe poorest — 
my father, Antony Charteris, Esq., of Wititeringhani, 
in '^e coottty of Warwick. 

My-mether was delicately ntoHnxred, ^roud, and 
i?eserved; and I Bever remember the time when my 
cjonduct towards her was not prowpted by fear 
rather than by love— that love which is so isweet a 
ibond between mother and child. She iteveir lavished 
^opon me those caresses and those tender epithets 
'that in after life are so inexpressibly-sweet and sacred 
to the memory: in her presence, I was always 
ikead, resk«iB«d, and uwkwEtrd ; io her I was simply 
«* Evelyn," never "Evy," as I watsto-my fether; and 
^ne^r, as I grew 'older, amd better uppreciated iihe 
Teal BxceUeRce of her character, could I force myself 
to repose in her any confidence, leather ^efitt or 
ismall. ^iaid yet,I was by naiture open and ingenuous, 
&ank and'tmreiserved to a fault; my orga^is of 
caution and secretiveness certainly required develop- 
iwent; but Hfhat tacitttrnity and reserve Should 
be forced «pon me frbm such a quaflfter, where 
the fiillest tncid most entire syAxpai^y ought to 
^ave existed, did me infinite harm: it tinctured 
my whole charaefcer ; it coloured all my life ; it 
^MW me *mto potdtionUi that were ^sottiethnes equi- 
veieal, if not altog^iter bhmeWorthy. 

But Iittt not gomg^^^Ofralise, as I'^wSlttAglit, 
Wrtr the %ad conseqti^aees of early ebhfidence «hd 
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childish trust repressed and repelled: I want my 
story to speak for itself. 

My first recollections are of the house where I 
was horn, a formal-looking, highly-respectahle family 
mansion, buried from public gaze in one of the 
largest, wildest, and loveliest gardens you can 
imagine. That garden in the fine weather, and the 
empty attics when it rained, were the delight and 
consolation of my life. I used to ramble along 
the grassy terraces, and wander about "the wil- 
derness," with my doll in my arms, telling it the 
absurdest of juYcnile stories, and constructing many 
a baby-romance wherein Dolly and I were generally 
co-heroines. Ah ! that dear Dolly ! what a blessed 
invention were dolls to girls in general, and to 
solitary little girls in particular! 

I cannot remember learning to read ; I seem always 
to have been able to read " Cobwebs to Catch Little 
Flies," and Draper's delightful "Little Stories for 
Children, from the Old and New Testament." One 
picture in the last volume particularly struck 
m J fancy ; it was at the head of the closing chapter 
of the book, and it was called "The End of 
Time." There was a wide expanse of count: r, 
apparently uninhabited ; the trees were old, gnarled, 
and leafless ; the sun was sinking on the horizon, 
shedding around it countless rays of unimaginable 
glory. I believe the contemplation of that picture 
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first awakened in mj childish heart the instinct 
of poetry, which in after years changed and in- 
tensified my whole heing. 

I have said little of my father: he was so good! so 
mild, so unselfish; hut too easy, too content to he 
put aside hy a stronger will and a firmer mind. My 
dear father! his very virtues, his very singleness 
of heart, and his simple trust in all around him, 
were the sources of many of his sorrows, and of all 
his defeats in the hattle of life. 

The first change that awaited me came when I 
was ahout seven years old. A little brother was 
bom, and great was my delight, and excessive 
my pride in all his infantine perfections. He was 
a beautiful child, inheriting all his mother's graces 
and aristocratic loveliness ; while I, pale, dark, and 
dull-looking, as I was often told, strongly resembled 
my father, whom I have often heard my mother 
call "the plainest of men!" We were all proud 
of the son and heir, but I especially, till one 
unlucky day, when my feelings underwent a me- 
lancholy change. 

We were in the nursery — ^nurse and baby, and 
I. The two former were enthroned by the fire in 
the state rocking-chair ; I sat in the deep window- 
seat, presiding at an entertainment given to sundry 
diminutive Dutch dolls, which were supposed to 
represent young princesses, indulging in all kinds of 
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delicacies that are good for ^owa-up people, but 
very bad indeed for little boys and girls. My 
mother came in presently, and we^ni. straigbti up 
to the rpckingfChdr, where little Eustftoe, in delicate 
lace and elaborately-worked muslin, reposed, like a 
little prince, in nurse's. ample lap. I belieye she did 
not see me, for the recess in which I and my play- 
things were ensconced was of singular depth ; and, 
according to my usual habit or instinct, I had 
subsided into perfect stillness when I heard my 
mother's voice on the landing without- 

"And how is my boy to-day?" she asked, 
kneeling down on the hearthrug, and covering the 
small, beautiful head with her long, bright, silken 
curls, while she nearly devoured the little thing with 
her kisses. She had. never kissed me after that 
fashion! Beyond the orthodox morning and evening 
salute, an occasional kiss, given with little warmth 
or alacrity, more as a compromise than as a demon- 
stration of aflfection, was all that I had ever known. 
My heart swelled within me as I gazed and listened 
to the " baby- worship " that was going on at the 
othcjr end of the room. 

" He grows more and more like you, ma'am, 
every day of his ducky little life!" said nurse, 
pres(mtly ; " it's a pity hjs sister hadn't the beauty, 
tliough, if only one of them was. to have it j it 
doesn't matter about a yoimg gentleman's looks 



SO mnch." Nurse knew I was in the room ; but I 
suppose she imagined, like many other well-meaning 
but %m)rant or deluded' people, thai children do not 
hear, or heed; onmderstand what is said about them, 
or on subjects that ought never to have been intro- 
duced in their presence. There is no greater mistake 
than to carry- on a conversation before children 
which may be^ injurious to their future happiness, 
andr hurtful to* their present tendencies. It may be 
uiged thai; they do not understand the full drift 
of what their dders say- — so much the worse ; it 
is in many cacses^ the imperfect comprehension, the 
singiing^ out of one little rem«i or allusion which 
in the abstract' they do comprehend, that generally 
causes the mischief. 

In the- present case, while seemingly engrossed 
with the picture of a bison, I listened intently, and I 
heeded and' understood quite as well as if I had been 
twenty years older. I held my breath to hear my 
mottier's' answer. I thought she ought to check 
her servanb-s impertinent freedom. The answer 
came: — ""Well, I don-t know, nurse; I like to see 
handsome boys. I love a beautiful child! ^till, 
it would hav«" been a mercy if Evelyn had not been 
so unfortunately plain ; I can scarcely imagine her 
to be my daughter. — -Ah ! you little darling! you 
bonnie litble beautiful prince! Mknma's own 
precious, precious, precious boy!" And again the 
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sunny ringlets swept over the baby's white robe, 
and kisses many and tender fell from those rose-bud 
lips on neck, and cheek, and brow, and tiny dimpled 
hand. It was a lovely picture, that beautiful mother 
caressing her beautiful child! 

But I could bear no more. I slid &om my seat, 
crossed the room with noiseless step, and escaped 
by an inner door that led to the night nursery. 
I felt that if I remained a minute longer I should 
say or do something dreadful. I reached my own 
room, and having shut the door, I climbed on a 
chair, resolved to take a good, impartial survey of 
myself in the looking-glass. Yes! it was undeniably 
true — I had no beauty whatever ! There were roses- 
already blushing on my little brother's rounded 
velvet cheeks — ^mine were thin and colourless ; my 
eyebrows were thick, and rather straight; my eyes, — 
well ! they were of no particular colour, they were 
strange-looking, that was all I could make out, 
while the baby's were blue as the summer sky. My 
hair was rebellious, and would curl and wave ia 
every direction save the right, and I would have 
given worlds to have it smooth, sleek, and satiny,, 
lying straight on my forehead, and keeping tidy 
when not neglected, or purposely rumpled ! Then 
I was just beginning to lose my front teeth. I had 
two new ones in front of undue proportions, 
unshapely and uneven, and that did not mend 
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matters. Yes! I was undeniably plain I an unpa- 
latable truth to penetrate even the childish mind, 
especially the mind of so sensitive a child as I was. 
And that was not all ; I had long known that my 
mother did not love me, that is, she did not love 
me passionately and absorbingly, as mothers are 
commonly supposed to love their children, and, 
above all, their first-born! I think, up to thai 
hour I had cared very little about it : but now a 
vehement desire for love took possession of my 
heart; my mother's indifference became to me a 
misery and a secret source of humiliation, for I felt 
sure she would have regarded me with the same 
partiality and tenderness as little Eustace, if only 
I ha^ been handsome like herself — not so "unfor- 
tunately plain," or as my distempered imagination 
translated it, so excessively ugly I 

The contemplation of my small, unsatisfactory 
physiognomy ended in a true, childish passion of 
weeping, and in half an hour's time I was ugly 
indeed, if I had not been so before ; for I was, 
and still am, one of those unfortunate persons who- 
cannot indulge in a good cry without making them» 
selves hideous, and suffering excruciating pains, equal 
to any neuralgia. Some happy mortals, and of course 
all heroines J are able to weep through a whole night, 
and yet rise in the morning with countenance 
serene, revealing no trace, except it be an interesting 
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pallor or peiBdv«nes0y of the tears, and «ob8, and 
agonies of the* hoars ^ of solitude. Clearlff, I was 
neater des^ned for a heroinei I went downstairs 
at last^ feelings unwell and ill-tempered ; and I am 
ashamed to sa^ it, only I must tell all the truth, 
even abouti these cbfldish* days — with anything but 
afieotionaite feelings* towards my unoffandmg little 
brother. I ceased to admire him^ his crying annoyed 
me, and the fuss made about him by visitors and 
servants £urly exasperated me : I felt quite sick 
with jealou^; I soon- made myself so unamiable 
in the nursery* ttial? complaints were speedily carried 
to head-quarters, and after some little consideration 
it was settled that I should go to school. I was 
delighted at ihe idea of new scenes, and new com- 
panion* of my own age-; but I was in an agony when 
I thought of leaving my father, and the house 
and garden^ and thereat dog in thestables. 

The school chosen was very select and equally 
expensive. In a village called Sandilands, about 
fifteen miles from my home, resided a widow lady 
of good' family and straightened circumstances; she 
added to her sadly^diminished income by taking 
pupils, "young ladies under twelve years of age, 
the'daughters of gentlemen.'* Six only were ad- 
mitted to the privileges of Ivyboume Bbuse, where 
M¥s. Piiulett' and her unmarried daughter resided ; 
and there- being a vacancy at^thi» time, I was pre- 



fecred to the honooc of sixth, pupil in the estab- 
Eshment; 

Like other dHldreiij I cried at leaving home. 
Q3ie first day I abandoned myself to passionate 
gnd; on the second, I was plunged in sullen 
despair; on. the liiird^ I iiooL some interest in the 
words and ways of my schoolfellows ; and on the 
fourth, I learned lessons, and ate pudding with a 
lightened heart; in a ¥Feek, I was happier there 
than I had been for a long time. If only papa, 
and the greai? dog, my dearly-beloved ^Tartar/' 
cocdd be tiiiere too ! 

Mrs« Faulett took great pains with us, and though 
she was strict, if not stem, she was thoroughly 
just and impartial; and. perseverance in well-doing 
always met with due eneouragement from her. She 
never passed over a fsLvlt or a praiseworthy action ; 
even the effort to do right was sure to win her 
approving notice. My little friends at Ivyboume 
House — ^three rather older, and two younger than 
myself — were pretty, good*tempered children, with 
average abilities and docOe natures. They were 
happy, smiling^ thou^tless creatures; I was the 
solitary plain, grave child] 

Mrs. Paulett soon discovered that I learned easily^ 
and that my memory was singularly retentive, and 
the temptation to cram my youthful brain wa» 
more than shacould remk I mastered a lesson 
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while Kate, and Mary, and Lottie were thinking 
about it ; I worked my own sums, and all theirs, 
too, if Mrs. Paulett were not present to interfere; 
I was caught reading Goldsmith's "History of 
Eome," in play hours ; finding places on the map 
was my recreation ; and I commenced the study of 
French with an avidity that surprised my governess. 
I ought to have said that from my infancy I had 
been accustomed to a great deal of French con- 
versation ; for my father and my mother, who had 
been educated chiefly in France and Germany, talked 
frequently both in French and German, and it was 
my father's great amusement to teach me phrases 
and short sentences ; so that when I went to Ivy- 
bourne House I could ask for most things and pass 
little remarks in French, although I knew nothing 
grammatically, and could not spell a word of that 
which I knew so familiarly by ear. 

I think that though Mrs. Paulett's forcing was 
injudicious it did me no great harm, for it kept my 
thoughts from their natural introspective tendency, 
and under her moral training I certainly improved 
in character. I knew, Ifelt that she was perfectly 
just — a great thing for a child to be sure of! The 
certainty of justice at the hands of a parent or 
preceptor gives more true freedom than all the 
foolish license and spoiling in the world. Caprice 
is the ruin of many a child's character : I say i^ 
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advisedly. Mrs. Pauleit never suspected us : we 
were never charged with faults we had not com- 
mitted, and our word was implicitly taken. Mrs. 
Paulett professed to believe that her pupils would 
never dream of condescending to a fisJsehood. The 
principal theology impressed upon our minds was 
the certain fact that God saw every action, and 
heard every word, and discerned every secret thought, 
and that though we might for a time escape punish- 
ment for our faults, by diut of concealment, yet our 
sins would surely find us out, and retribution over- 
take us in due course. On Sundays we learned the 
Collect and repeated portions of the " Church Cate- 
chism," but we had no further lessons ; and gene- 
rally in the evening, after listening to one of Mrs. 
Sherwood's stories, or to some sacred poem, I used 
to steal away in the twilight, or look up to the stars, 
just beginning to shine out in the clear nightfall 
sky, and wish I could die there and then, and go 
straight to heaven, and see the golden streets, and 
the tree of life, and the gates that were one pearl. I 
remember praying that Jesus might come on earth 
again; that I might go to Him, like the children of 
olden days, and get my heart changed at once, and no 
more trouble about it. 

And then, the " Pilgrim's Progress !'* How I did 
wish that one really could set out and walk to 
heaven ! it seemed so much easier than any other 
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<way^ and I dreamed teveral »times ihoii I really bad 
commemeed the journey, <and OBce^bat I actually 
found ix^yself iniibe land of 'Benlah, having suddenly 
arrived there without meeting Giant Despair, or 
having to tnaverse the ¥alley of the Shadow of 
Death. I think my imagination was (never inactive : 
I was ^always ianc^ing posnbilities, and impossi- 
bilities too; I was always «astle<^building, and 
weaving poetical i!OBaaneea,^when not employed in 
my studies. JEow much ballast of 'principle, ^ood 
.oammon sense, and ^ower of aigument, such a nature 
required ! How iiiQ,po)rtant it was that a mind so 
perilously constituted should be early .and deeply 
imbued with the spirit of true Christianity ! 

But there was some one at Saadilands who (did 
me more good than. even.Mrs. iPaulett. It was Miss 
Denham, governess to the (Ladies Hel^i and Lucy 
Sandilands, the motherless daiighters of 4ihe Earl of 
Cardington. His lo»dship. and Mrs. Paulett were 
<dd and atta^ed iriends,and the lintereourse between 
the Hall and Ivyboume Hoase^ wws: preHy> Sequent. 
Sometimes the Ladies^fiandilands ^came tocpiay with 
us, and sonaetiiBes all or 4sev»al of tis went to 
spend the aftemooortand lareni^ «nth /them. .jLady 
Helen and I soon became faaft> frieads;. ^on many 
points we were w^U i^seed, and our dliaraeters assi- 
milated wonderfully. We both: liked to '(walk in 
the chestnut' avenue, tftHring oner faiure posaibili- 
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ties, and redfting poetiy ta each attbec,- while oar 
Qompamcns were more nafaandly^snd tennoie iieahh- 
fully engaged at battledore andsimtiyeooc^ or ^Les 
Gbaces ;" and "we found mndc in ihe solamn^cawing 
x>f the rooks abont the old xdunrefahtofnery'ifidule they 
heard only a harsh, discordant vkononr. .Then we 
were both insatiate in the pncsuit of lilies of the 
valley, and xtha same tale*bodc8 were onr mutual 
faffoarites. What vows of ^eiiemal friettdship were 
exchanged uj&der those dark chestnut toaghs i and I 
wrote " Evelyn Charteris " in her pocket-book, and 
she wrote ''Helen Sandilands" in .mine, and we 
wsse to ke^ ihem evermore^ >aa f>ledges of our 
unchanging Jove. 

One evening it happened that Lady Helen and 
Miss Denham and ^myself were togetiier in. the 
library at the Hall. Miss Benham was oettbg, 
apparently insensible to the eiitraovdiiiary aad dis- 
earsive chatter that her pupil and I were keeping up 
at the other end of the table : we were talking freely 
every theme that <came uppermost, for we never 
feared Miss Denham, though ishe 'oommanded our 
utmiest respect. A cousin of Lady Hden's was 
just manned, and ^ among other siftbjecis we spoke of 
her and of her hnlluat wedding, which, the young 
Ladies Sandiknds had >sitttiiddd; and LadyJSelen 
declared that when ^ahe /iroe inaniedNdie' would do 
thiSy and not do that, and she ^okbedup byiaridng 
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me if J would not prefer being married in the 
summer, when days were long and bright, and 
flowers were plentiful ! 

" I shall never get married," I replied, shortly. 

" Why not ?" inquired Lady Helen ; " I thought 
everybody was married some time or other ?" 

"Indeed they are not," I returned. "Miss 
Paulett is not married, nor Miss Denham !" 

"Ah! but they will be some day," said Lady 
Helen, confidently; "and you, too, when you are old 
enough." 

" No !" I persisted, " I shall not !" 

•* And why do you say you will never be married, 
Evelyn?" asked Miss Denham, looking up firom 
her work with an amused smile. "It is rather 
early to make such a resolve, is it not ?" 

I replied steadily, and with infinite naivel^, "I 
am not making my resolve, ma'am; but no one 
wUl ever want to marry me — I am so unfortu- 
nately plain." 

"Who told you sol" she inquired, gravely. 

"I have heard several people say so," I answered; 
" I heard mamma say so to nurse, and I heard her 
tell the dressmaker that it was of very little con- 
sequence what my frocks were, or how they were 
made, since I looked equally ill in everything." 

I was speaking now very quietly, but in a tone of 
intensei though repressed, bitterness. Miss Denham 
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read both glance and accent. *^ Come hither, dear 
child!" she said, '^and listen to what I have to saj 
to you. You wUl certainly be married in good time, 
if it so pleases God, whether you are pretty or un- 
fortunately plain ; for He orders all events of our 
lives. But if you are never to be married, you 
may yet be extremely happy. A single woman 
may do as much good, and serve God and her 
feUow-creatures as well as a married one. Happi- 
ness flows from duties fulfilled, from temptations 
overcome, from trials borne with fortitude and resig- 
nation to God's will ; from constancy, devotion, and 
aelf-sacnfice ; not from any peculiar circumstances 
of our lot. You cannot understand all this now, 
Evelyn ; but try to remember what I say : some 
day it may be useful to you !" 

^^ I understand a great deal of what you say," I 
replied; ''and I know it is quite right; but for 
iJl that. Miss Denham, I do wish I were very 
pretty!" 

"Silly child!" laughed Miss Denham, good- 
naturedly; ''did you never hear the old saying, 
that 'beauty is but skin deep?'" Then more 
seriously : " After all, however, I beheve your wish 
is a natural one ; for personal beauty, like all other 
gifts of the good God, has its value, and is not to be 
despised. But there are two kinds of beauty, you 
know, Evelyn, and one kind you may certunl^ 



ip086ess,> if youi tmjl, Tfaere ■ is the iMflttty of perfect 
JMilmres^iand aiMltfes8>e««ipkEdon;>4&et^fade8^<«titli 
70Atb>4U[idnia3^^lGi6(4dlied to^qiUMties^sattdlr-demofittva- 
•tions the*«iost?:a]iiQfrdy. 'l^ere^ii^ dbo 4;he'l)etfuty 
iiiiat isiindepetideat'^-of Mgkt eyes^^^uid iiiidfl^aiad 
i^BOsesyJtaadtthat is. aibfdttig. -He or isbs'who hais sl 
ilMautiful ^tsoul oannotiail to'iurve a beautiM fysae, 
■tbougb, at the >ft%t niomettty'it may'failto attract. 
iWiien there are^^gsa^es in tke heart ^aitd in"ifae life 
iiikey mffimot but «)ffiie out in the eiipressieni ; "the 
'ftipest i^ce ^DMrjr>be dktorted hjewtjy Ka^cej^md 
'j^iher 'ibad 'Miags ; the plainest coanteuanee may- 
be beautified by-'kindly ''fedings, sisgle^hearteidiiees^ 
noble' thoughts, ^acid-pure and^holy >aims ; and if you 
really oare about being beautiful, this, the very 
highest type of beauty, is-within your reach." 

I 'did <^ot-qmte> understand her i^en, but I did 
•aftepv7aid8 ; mei^theless, I oomprdi^ided 'olearly, 
that it'was- an inner and i^itual beauty for whieh 
I was to strive. 



CBLAIPTER II. 

A BLOSSOM OF MOBiXITT, 

^WSEK I was about nine years old I was suddenly 
withdrawn from Mrs. Paulett's care, wherefore I 
know not, or, if I ever knew, I have forgotten. I 
went home most reluctantly, knowing that 1 should 
return no more; for I had been very happy at 
school, and I feared I might not find the same 
impslrtiality at WintCtingham as I had found at 
Ivybourne House. 

My presentiments Were realised ; it was even 
worse than I had anticipated ! Little 'Eustace had 
become the petty tyrant of the house, and ^he 
servants were obliged to yield as much submission 
to his behests as if he had been five-and-twerity 
years older. He rose when he liked, went to bed 
when he liked, and ate and drank when he liked ; 
and his likings were sometimes most untoward and 
unnatural, inasmuch as he chose frequently to sleep 
in the day, and keep us all alive at night, and to 
refuse meat and pudding at seasonable hours, while 
he clamoured for certain favourite comestibles at 
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the top of his voice between four and five in the 
morning, or it might be exactly as the clocks struck 
midnight. Of course the result was that which 
generally follows weak, unlimited indulgence. The 
servants soon discovered, however, that if they were 
forbidden to make complaints of '* little master," 
they might indemnify themselves by finding fault, 
with impunity, with " Miss Evelyn." I was for- 
ever in trouble, doing something that I ought not 
to have done, or leaving undone something that 
I ought to have done, or saying something im- 
prudent, or improper, or impertinent. It appeared 
as if everybody took license of speech with me, 
while I was not permitted liberty of rejoinder under 
any circumstances. And as for my mother, she 
seemed colder, more unsympathising, and more 
entirely absorbed in her other child than ever ; and 
I dreaded nothing more than being called to take 
my work and pass the afternoon in her company ; 
for I knew, intuitively, that a lecture was always 
forthcoming, which would end in my retiring in 
tears and misery, wishing I were anybody rather 
than Evelyn Charteris, — sometimes even, in my 
passionate grief and indignation, wishing I were 
dead. 

Now do not let me lead you into error. This 
most unfortunate alienation was not altogether 
my mother's fault; it was mine, also, in a very 
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large degree. I believe that if I bad been more 
submissive, and less given to reasoning, we sboold 
have been on far more comfortable terms. My 
mother and I were of totally opposite natures, and 
when neither would concede anything antagonism 
was certain to follow. Of course it was my duty 
to give way ; most decidedly I ought to have yielded 
every point in dispute, but I did not ; and so, day 
by day, the estrangement between the two, who 
ought to have been united in the tenderest of bonds, 
became more and more perceptible, and more con- 
tinuous. Then she was always making moan over 
my want of beauty, finding fault with my dress, 
and lamenting that nothing suited me, because of 
my general angularity, and the dinginess of my 
complexion ; and, worst of all, complaining to my 
father of my unsatisfactory conduct, and urging him 
to send me to some strict school, where I might 
learn to value my home and obey my parents. Mrs. 
Paulett had given me the best of characters ; but 
that must have been, my mother averred, because 
I was allowed to have my own way. There never 
seemed to be the slightest intention of sending 
me back to Ivyboume House, where, with my whole 
heart, I often yearned to be. 

For a little while I solaced myself with keeping up 
a correspondence with Lady Helen ; but one day, a 
letter being brought to me while I was reading 
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Fxeooh ta my mother^ she iagisted on opening it, 
and |)^i?u9iAg it ; b^rstdf^ There wa£(< nothing in th0 
leUer tha^t might n^art h^ve been posted up in the 
nv^etrplaj^ notbuig that was. m the, slightegt' 
degiTfo ohj^cticmaible, nothing. that]oould have com- 
pyeMsedjeibher my fciend or myself; but I rebelled, 
ai^.prote^jt^.agaanat the iiiliia^tiQa of honour, as 
8trenw>ualy :aa if it had been n^,&sib Joi?e*letter, and 
I. m emapiQu^d damsel of seventeen. My spirit 
was routed, and I said what no child ought to say 
uijkAQr aoy ciareumstaoods.. I wijj not repeat it,; it 
would do .no goad^. but rharm. I am afraid — indeed, 
I am quite suj?e--T-I was. a very naughty girl, and 
w^U. deserved, the slapped arms and neck. I presently 
received. I^ ended, in my mother declaring that 
every letter addressed to me should be brought to 
hiSTf and that .all I . wroter^I had no* correspondents, 
sftvei Ladyv Helen and on^ of. my schoolfellows-^ 
should be submitted, to her inj^pection^ previously 
tot being sealed up^. 

Ho. doubt my mother had, in. some degree, ri^ht 
c^v.hersidej every, mother, I suppose, is justified in 
swinge the lett^r& written and received by so young 
i^igirl asl waa^^ but few mothe;cSy I conceive, would 
assert their right, when they were certified that the 
<2orrespondea€a was carried on innocently, and even 
laudably^ and when they perceived that the inter^ 
fer&^fi^' yfm resented by the child*, ^Besides, we 



oansot toor earljjri^each ofaUdraa • tfaa. sacvcd istiok 
labiUbfrTofJettars:; higpk bottpar inithepararti^begetef 
th#::like> in the*, oftprmgv aodiyain is pre€q>t upcnr* 
poec^t whflre tba e^swj^ ia wanting. And I kneuH 
tbiuk^the thnealeiMd restoat ivias<nofe tofbe inposel' 
asi aa aeii.of chdQ^ not ev^eav.iMh a measnrai'of eK*» 
pedteney, buA^aft a. mere ej^vme of pomcvr; aaidl 
power sinplyr enwecised r aa-. sui^h, howeTW lawful 
in itsdi^ beotomeariiKBW tyrame^v 

Mj re89luiti0ik:iwa0r«e0n taken^ I jrefvaad to nuke 
an^/proDua^ andrl was silent and^oUan^ while my 
m^eV'g»r^ik»f£ciioimg order:- — 

'' Ramsey I remember that, in futizre^ Miss GhaM • 
teria'is kttettvaw biought to. me befone they aie^ 
deto'ered to heri" 

"Yeaf ma'am.?* 

I said; nothing,. butt. I determkied that letter of^ 
mJAO should nererba delivered to any* one^ if nok 
ta myself;; my mother: thoogy; she hadt conquered. 
I wrote one: leirter to Lady^ Helen by* siasalth^ 
begging her never to write to me again, bidding her 
faiennrily and assBoing her of mj unobanged afiisetien, 
bat I could not'jconespond witk heriany moi^; and 
I told iher the reaaon why ^ Oh^ the difficulty I had 
in writing aadi posting that clandestine ^^tlei 
Neineriwere wxiting. nuitoiala so scarce, never were^ 
servants' so vexatioua I I could not be alone more 
than: five minutea'a^^ timef and I managed matt^m 
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at last by writing my letter in an exercise-book^ 
and tearing out the leaf. After some trouble 1 
hunted up an old soiled envelope and a solitary 
stamp — stamps, by the way, were only just in* 
troduced, and I do not know what I should have 
done but for Sir Rowland Hill — ^for I never could 
have managed to pay the postage according to the 
old regime; and the idea of sending an unpaid 
letter offended my sense of honour. I kept my 
letter for nearly a week, not knowing how to get rid 
of it; the post-bag was in the hall, certainly, open 
to the whole house; but then it was always cat* 
ried to my mother the last thing to be locked, for 
she kept one key, and our old servant Eamsey 
the other. I never went out by myself, and if I had 
not been too proud to put myself in the power of a 
domestic, there was not one that I could have relied 
upon. I knew that it was a race among them who 
should be £u*st to sound the praises of Master 
Eustace, and to report the misdemeanours of Miss 
Evelyn. 

At last I hit upon a singular expedient. Coming 
home one night in the dusk, I dropped it quietly on 
the road near the post-office, trusting to chance 
to convey it to its destination. And chance did as 
much, or more, than could have been expected of her; 
for some one picked up the troublesome document, 
that had grown to be such a weight in my pocket, 
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and conscientiously dropped it into the box. Tears 
afterwards I found that my missive had duly reached 
Sandilands Hall. 

As no letters came for me now — ^I had requested 
Helen to convey a message to Kate Lorimer — ^my 
mother charged me with receiving them surrep* 
titiously. I heard the accusation with quiet in* 
dignation, merely denying the charge onee^ and no 
more ; but all that passed on these occasions only 
served to estrange us yet more completely. 

And here, once again, I must remark that my 
conduct was highly censurable. It never occurred 
to me that I was wanting in reverence and filial 
obedience — ^that our relative antagonistic positions, 
as mother and daughter, were most unnatural and 
most sinful. We were both fearfully in the wrong, 
but it was my place, as a child, to submit. But oh I 
why will parents be so unwise P Now that I am 
forty years of age — I say it sorrowfully and hesi- 
tatingly — I hope, I believe the experience of my 
childhood was rare j but I know that even now, 
in this latter half of the nineteenth century, there 
are parents who enforce perpetually the fifth com- 
mandment, without the slightest reflection on 
another precept, equally divine, "Fathers" — and 
certainly in this term both parents are included — 
" provoke not your children to wrath !*' 

Shortly after this episode of the letters, I per* 
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cemd tliali> somethii^ tuiusiud ^ was goings ob. My 
faiihBC/andiXAj^'inoUiar'hdd long c(Ki&r«noes$ and 
my mother seemed to have fixed her mkidi upo» 
somotin&g ^Hadd]^ waa^extremdlj distasteM to her 
htnfeaBdu. Y«r]r soon I begta to understand th« 
muster ' ia- dispntof; mj moiher, who had never 
loved WinteraBgham, waa^^xesolved to leave it, and 
fixrrher abode: in. some oii^er plaee^ wher& shi» could 
have the adrantJig«< of ^ a moiw estenskre and move 
aristocratic sooietyx ]M^' father^ wiix> was not rich 
enfm^ to keep^ up^ two suok. houses as his wife 
reqiniKed^ witb the prospect^ too-, of the mawjr 
eztrft expenses entailed by a fashionable style of 
livings was most umwi^ng to consent, and f6r some^ 
tim» withstood aS the anger^ aU the reasoning, 
all thevbkndkhmBits^ which were- intended to bring^ 
him to* a sens^ of hisowu' error. 

He* was conquered' at last, as any< one who 
knew him might have predicted at the outset of 
the dispute^ Gentle, generous, and honoixrable was 
he, n^ dear father, in heart and soui^ but altogether 
wanting .in firmness^ and decision. He had beg^u 
his wedded life by: yielding to a temper more 
imperious, and to a will stronger than his own; 
and havii^ at first reversed the relative posiinons 
of husband and wifo, he was never able, perhaps 
never willing, to aasert' the lawful authoiity which 
was his by divine right < and human pren^^ve. 
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M yeayst^ rolled od, every one knew that only 
ilfld shadow of mMtex^sbip rested in the person 
of , Antony Charteris. My mothec gained the day, 
an^ we were to leaye. dear old Wintqringharo ; it 
WIS to. ha sold,^ or perhaps let, and we were 
to- Eve henceforth, at' Clifton, where my mother 
had many fiiends-^wher^ sh^ hoped to enjoy once 
mpre those g^ties from which, she had heea 
debarred since her marriage, ^o one told iqa 
of the change that was conmg, and yet all the 
servants^, in the house- knew of the intended re^ 
mo^al. I felt very mnch hnrt ta- think domestics 
should be treated with a confidenee from which 
I,., the daughter of the housA^ was excluded. I 
waa too proud to ask questioo^y, e?en of my &idier; 
and yet I longed intensely, to. kn^ow n^any par* 
tiqulars, and to arrive at certainties where, as 
yet, I was, obliged to. content myself with bare 
guesses. When w^re we going away? Should 
we take our fuiwture with us, or sell it, and buy 
fresh, more in, accoidance with our new fashionable 
abode? Was that abode to be town or country; 
in the streets or crescents of Clifton, or out, upon 
the breezy downs, where Mrs. Faulett had once 
lived in her prosperous married, days? Would 
there be a garden — such a gaa^n as the one 
that had been my refuge and my plesisantest.hannt 
ever since I could remember p 
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No; I could answer that question without any 
reference to the higher powers: no garden in 
Clifton, or inyany other place, could ever be to 
me what that Winteringham garden, with its 
smooth grassy terraces, its wealth of flowers, its 
grey-stone vases, its yew arbours, its long green 
avenues, and its fruitful orchard had been! By 
degrees I learned much that I wished to know. 
Our new house was on the Clifton down. Nearly 
all our present furniture was to be sold; and my 
father and mother were going up to London to 
make all necessary purchases, and "the going 
away " was to be very soon. 

The London journey was taken, and Eustace 
and his nurse accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Charteris, 
and I would have given worlds to go with them, 
and see some of the wonders of which I had 
heard and read. If I might only have seen the 
chapel of Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey, and 
the tomb of the Princess Charlotte at Windsor, 
and the royal Thames, and the ancient church 
of the Knights Templars! But no such gratifi- 
cation awaited me ; I was left to the care of 
Eamsey, with many injunctions to comport myself 
as a child should, and, above all things, to re- 
frain from impertinence ! 

I replied that I would not on any account 
be impertinent, provided no one were impertinent 
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to me — a speech that my mother naturally re- 
sented as the sign of a proud, rebellious spirit 
and a saucy tongue. But I knew, to my sorrow, 
that I should be subject to many annoyances and 
impertinences from Kamsey and from all the other 
servants who took their tone irom her, and^ I was 
firmly resolved never to allow them to insult me 
unreproved. I was too young, and my mind was 
too ill-regulated to perceive that I should best 
have maintained my cause by a dignified silence — 
altercation, especially with domestics, seriously com- 
promises one's reputation as a well-bred gentle- 
woman. 

I had, as I expected, a sad time of it while 
I was left, as my father innocently said, **sole 
mistress of Winteringham !" I was negligently 
served, snapped at for untidiness, idleness, sullen- 
ness, and disobedience, chidden and snubbed if I 
set my foot in the kitchens, or in any of the 
offices, yet intruded upon without form or license 
at any time, and in any place, whenever I neglected 
to fasten myself in — ^a proceeding that always ex- 
cited Bamsey's hot indignation. It was a wretched 
fortnight, and if it had not been fine weather I 
think I might have been driven to extremities. 
Of course, when my parents returned, and my 
mother asked the inevitable question, ''How has 
Evelyn behaved p" (I thought she ought to have 
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n^ed i«]&e how ^ikimsey and her coadjtctors h^ 
bdhaved), toy cattdnd; was set foH;h as cdiMMr- 
aMe m the h^hest degree. I -ivas ptndshed by 
bemshment from the dra^wing-room, said one '^r 
two presents that had been promised conditie»iid!!y 
were, as -a^ititttter of eotttse, withheld. 

Butivhat pamed me most was my blither's 'gtave 
face ^and his sad tone when he ssdd to me, ''I 
^d hope my Bvy would be the best of giHs 
-Whale her "flkther andmdther were away." I ccmid 
not tell him that I had not been a nanghty gh*!, 
for there were words and actions in abtoidance 
that proved the contrary, and yet I felt that if 
people had bdiaved properly to me my conduct 
to them would have been uneensurable. Of 'Course, 
I had no right to argue thus, even to mySeF,"for 
it is a very contemptible kind of goodness that 
tjannot bear provocation ; but then I was only a 
child, and children have thdr claims to respect 
and to confflderation, just as much as grown-up 
people; and grown-up people have far less to 
answer for when they provoke and exasperate 
each other than when they'rouse innate evil ten- 
dencies in those in whom principle, reascm, 'and 
fortitude are necessarily 'as undeveloped as are 
muscle, and sinew, and* stature, and physidal'ibrce. 

But I did try to say something of' the wrongs 
that had been seething in my mind for the IsCSt 



.Iw 'fisLjB, .1 isaid, '^ Bapa, >! did not 'ttra&n '4o 
behave ill to Eaasejr, or ^'to 'aay toiie;^tet ^Irke^ 
and /«all .of tiifixn, J«rg<»t l^eir ifdaces. I-Imow I 
Qi^tito obey ]^:oa;:«iid sMoama, but I do not 
ithmkriifaeieiisaaEiy i^eason why I shouild 'be-dbedient 
jtasertaits." 

''Baiv3ujdiild,iiEknHMy is^'^am old, tmdMBeryeait^ 
.and your maaaflaa'«ndJ hftyouon her ottre." 

''Yes, papa; but.she'^oMildvaare for ine "without 
ordering .. me about, and 'i^coldsag me if she were 
>at all ilktemf«fred, .as she oiearly always is ; and 
certainly the other <seriraats rfaad no .sight to 
say, * No ! you ^haii^t do ithis, -Misw Evelyn!' or, 
* You are not: going there,' or, 'Hold yo«r tongue. 
Miss Oharteris, and.id]on>^t^ve'me -none of your 
sauce.' " 

My^ljEtther^kioked filled and porp^exed. Pre- 
-sently he said, '^Gtertainly, Evy, 'they had no 
right to speak to you in such a way; A)ut do 
iyou not think that if you Teally .ga^e thesn what 
they 4S0 vulgarly jeaHed ^sauee,^ ishskt you' were 
: rightly served when it was ^rejected by tiiem in 
a disrespectful tonef A lady ishould never say 
to her servants what she > would be ashamed to 
say to her Mends. I mean 4^i she sbenald never 
degrade ':heisdf by :abuse, by 'i4olant^ep]th«t8, by 
ungentle - rejoinders ; if ^you would reeeive 'deference 
from your servants, treat them with the respect 
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that is also their due. Always remember, my dear 
Evy, that respect begets respect." 

Undeniably true! I believed and assented to 
4iTery word my father uttered; but still there 
was something wanting in his general statement 
of facts. All this was very well between men 
and women, between mistresses and maids, but 
it certainly did not apply to my case. I did not 
dare say it to my father; I did not like even 
to own it to myself, it was so humiliating; but 
the truth was that the servants were allowed, and 
^en tacitly encouraged, to pursue towards myself 
a line of conduct that ought to have brought 
down upon them the severest reprimand, and, if 
persisted in, speedy dismissal. 

I look back now from middle life — ^back upon 
those days of childish pride and passion, and 
estrange isolation, and romance-weaving, and feel 
that on this point more than on any other I 
was very deeply wronged ! Those servants ought 
one and all to have been ashamed of themselves ; 
and I can scarcely believe now, when I look 
around me at the young people of my own day, 
who receive from their domestics an exaggerated 
•submission and attention, that so much low spite, 
Ignorant vituperation, and contemptible tale-bearing 
could ever have been permitted in any respectable 
family. 
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But now things have reached the other ex- 
treme, and every rude schoolboy and pert little 
miss is allowed to exact from persons three times 
his or her age an amount of waiting-on, and 
prompt obedience, and unparalleled meekness under 
aflfront and contumely that would never be desired 
by those who have attained to years of discre- 
tion. But ^^tempora mutantury^ and we have 
changed with the times. 

I think my father in some degree compre- 
hended my complaint ; indeed, he asked me one 
or two very plain questions, to which I returned 
equally plain answers, and the result was that 
he set out himself in quest of the offenders, and 
astonished them by desiring that for the future 
they would treat me with proper respect, or stand 
prepared to quit his service. I am sorry to say 
that, feeling extremely elated and triumphant, I 
showed it both in looks and actions; and once 
when my father was present I electrified Eamsey 
by bidding her, in most dictatorial fashion, shut 
the door after her. You will perceive that I 
was by no means a pattern young lady, but rather 
the reverse. 

Transient enough, however, was my sense of 
victory: the servants made common cause, and 
complained that I told tales of them ; and Eamsey, 
considering herself mortally injured, actually gave 
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notice. Then I was called into my mother's 
dressing-room, and seriously adnumished on the 
sulject of my rampant evil propensities, and desired 
to humhle myself to Eamsey, which I refused to do, 
saying boldly, on the strength of having papa for 
an ally, that '^ Eamsey was an Ul-tempered, selfish, 
cross old thing." Hard words enough and unbe- 
coming, but true, nevertheless ! Eamsey could not 
help being old, but she could help being sour, 
and self-indulgent, and spiteful. However, she 
had been in my mother's service for years, and 
to part with Eamsey was not to be thought of. 

Of course, I fell into dire disgrace, and if I 
reckoned on support from the paternal authority, 
I was sadly disappointed. When my mother, in 
my hearing, laid the ease before my father, it 
seemed, even to my apprehension, to assume a very 
different aspect, and Eamsey was evidently the 
injured party. My father refused to adjudicate in 
the matter; he said he was afraid I had been 
very naughty and perverse ; but the servants one 
and all had taken too much upon themselves, 
and however it might be, I must do as my mother 
bade me, or lose his good opinion. I saw that 
he already regretted his own hasty interference, 
and yet I knew that in his inmost heart he ac- 
quitted me of all blame, save that of giving way 
to my temper, under excessive aggravation. 
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The contest lasted several days, during which 
I suffered perpetual pains and penalties, keeping 
solitary state in my own room, and learning long 
pages of grammar and history, and sundry chapters 
in the Book of Proverbs, which were supposed 
to have special reference to my own particular 
kind of naughtiness. At length, tired of banish- 
ment, and feeling that it was hopeless to hold 
out, and half convinced of the wickedness and 
malevolence that were hourly attributed to me, I 
fairly succumbed, and muttered some half apolo- 
getic words, which Eamsey was good enough to 
accept. Her reply was: — "Oh! very well, Miss 
Evelyn; I'm sure I*m ready enough to forget 
and forgive; but don't go for to vex your dear 
ma' again, and she with so much upon her mind 
just now ; young ladies should be bidable, and 
behave themselves pretty." 

I did not mar my apology by any words of 
wrath, although it cost me an almost supernatural 
effort to suppress them, but I cast on the com- 
placent Bamsey a glance of withering scorn, and 
swept — ^no, floimced — out of the room, while lessons 
of morality were yet upon her lips. 

Ah, I was never bom to be "a blossom of 
morality." 



CHAPTEE III. 



I BEGIN TO GEOW UP. 



The day fixed for our departure was near at hand. 
How wretched everything looked, how confused, how 
forlorn ! The handsomest pieces of furniture were, 
for the most part, sent on to Clifton, while old chairs 
and tahles, and antiquated hureaux, disinterred from 
heaps of lumber in my dear old realm, the attic, 
were being scrubbed, and rubbed, and polished up 
to make them presentable on . the day of the sale, 
that was to be held as soon as we had fairly taken 
our departure. Servants, cross and hurried, were 
rushing about in every direction; and my father 
— as my mother, two maids, one carpenter, one 
packer, and one man from the village laid claim to 
his attention at one and the same moment — looked 
as if he were being driven and hurried out of his 
senses. 

Eustace, for the first time left to his own devices, 
took every advantage of his temporary freedom. 
First of all, he was discovered in the dairy, lapping 
cream like a promising young kitten; secondly, in 
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the store-room, his fat little hands deep in a preserve- 
jar, and his fair skin quite ensanguined with the 
delicious red juice and compound he found therein. 
Terrible was the outcry when he and that con- 
veniently-opened jar underwent a summary divorce ; 
but presently he consoled himself by playing at ball 
in the immediate vicinity of my mother's precious 
china-ware, which she had brought together for the 
purpose of packing with her own careful hands. Of 
course sundry breakages, which seemed to him the 
most amusing thing in the world, quickly ensued, 
and dii'e was the lamentation over the shattered 
fragments of a treasure only a little less prized, I 
believe, than Master Eustace himself. Lastly, he 
strolled away unobserved into one of the kitchens, 
where he succeeded in turning the water-tap of the 
great cistern, deluging himself, and laying all the 
back-settlements under water; and after that — as 
Kamsey declared it might have been the death of 
him, and as nurse was busily engaged in packing 
the young gentleman's wardrobe and toys — he was 
solemnly entrusted to my keeping, with the under- 
standing that I was to amuse him, and let him do as 
he liked, and take care he got into no more mischief, 
and did himself no harm ; neither was I to let 
him cry on any account. They might as well have 
told me to keep the rising tide within bounds by 
sweeping back the waves, to hinder fire from burn- 
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ing, or to prevent quicksilver from moving about. 
Carrying water in a sieve would have been a no 
less impossible task than that whieh I was set to 
perform. 

In vain I told the child to come here, and 
besought him not to go there ; in vain I gathered 
flowers, and played at " horses " with him ; in vain 
I ran after him whithersoever his restless will and 
his sturdy young legs carried him ; in vain I gave 
myself up conscientiously and self-sacrificingly to 
the guardianship of the beautiful, saucy little rebdi. 
All my efforts were unavailing: he tore his frock 
and his pinafore past reparation; he bruised his 
knee; he cried and roared, till he was hoarse, for 
hard, unripe plums ; he scratched his arms among 
the gooseberry-bushes, whence I had ineffectually 
tried to coax and frighten him ; and finally he picked 
up a pair of stray scissors, and, to my infinite 
horror, ran away with them faster than I could 
follow. When at length I did succeed in overtaking 
him, he was in the very act of dissevering two of 
his loveliest, longest cm'ls. I rushed forward with 
a scream, but too late ; the sunny, golden ringlets 
lay at my feet, and the instrument of destruction 
was unceremoniously hurled into the fire. Ah! 
what would mamma say ? He had better have torn 
his best frock, or all his frocks, or all his clothes to 
ribbons, than have despoiled himself of nature's 
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ornaments! Those long, bright tresses were the 
pride of the hoasehold, even I held them in in- 
voluntary admiration — and now, oh, horror ! two of 
th^n were in my trembling hands, and stumpy 
ridges of hab, shorn close to the roots, showed 
where this new "rape of the lock" had been com- 
mitted; and the child, though for the m(Hnent 
awed and stilled at the sight of my pale, mute 
despair, was evidently delighted at his own prowess. 
I was so shocked that I could not speak, so I 
took the culprit by the hand, and still holding 
the severed eurls, led him away into our mother's 
presence. Of course I was chargeable with all 
kinds of stupidity ajod neglect, and indeed my 
mind was so preoccupied at the time Eustace 
seized the scissors, that I had allowed him to run 
to some distance from me before I actually perceived 
that any nosehief was likely to enmie ; therefore, I 
could not but feel that I was in fault, and so sub- 
mitted to the inevitable seolding and lecture that 
resulted with a better grace than usual. The sequel 
might have taught me an important lesson; for 
my unwonted humiUty, and the rare circumstance 
of my refraining from self-justification, procured for 
me a decided mitigation of censure, and I was not 
threaitened with any punishment, neither was my 
mother's anger so excessive as I had feBxed it would 
he ; she was certainly the more lenient that I did 
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not answer again, nor seek to defend myself even 
by a single word. She only told me, after a few 
sharp words of what I felt to be justly-deserved 
reproof, to leave my brother with her, and go away 
and get my own books and toys ready for packing, 
and try to be more useful and thoughtful, and less 
careless and dreaming. I went accordingly, too 
thankful to escape so easily; but for months and 
months the child's head was disfigured, and the 
cropped hair grew but slowly, and nothing could 
prevail upon my mother to cut off the remaining 
ringlets, and reduce the whole to a state of evenness. 
Meanwhile I wandered about the house, sad and 
humbled, taking farewell glances at the familiar 
rooms and passages, now dismantled and echoing, 
and actually shedding tears on the threshold of the 
large, empty attic, where for some years, assisted T)y 
my dolls and by a host of invisible dramatis personam, 
I had acted out the strange romances which my 
brain was ever weaving. Then I went into the 
garden; it looked fairer and lovelier than ever, in 
the soft, mellow sunlight of an early September 
day, and the flowers were still in one flush of 
glowing beauty. I walked up and down every grassy 
terrace; I leaned pensively on the mouldering 
lichen-stained vases and balustrades; I wandered 
into every nook and corner of " the wilderness ;" I 
gathered leaves to press from many of the trees; 
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I sat down in every arbour ; and, last of all, I went 
up to the old grey sun-dial on the lower lawn, and 
haying first ascertained that no curious eyes could 
overlook my proceedings, pressed a warm loving kiss 
on the mossy, time-worn stone! Two days after- 
wards we set out for Clifton. 

We were two days on the road — for we travelled 
post, and we rested a night at Cheltenham; and 
on the afternoon of the second day the lovely vale 
of the Severn lay before us. Just about sunset we 
were rattling over the stones of Bristol, and the 
old-world, romantic aspect of its narrow, shadowy 
streets, made my impressible young heart thrill 
with pleasure. How I wished we were going to live 
in the city, in one of those ancient, high-gabled 
houses, instead of in a spacious modern villa at 
Clifton ! Especially I envied the inhabitants of a 
certain curious wooden-balconied mansion at the 
comer of Wine Street and High Street, called, I 
believe, "The Castle Bank." It is nearly twenty 
years since I bade farewell to Bristol and its neigh- 
bourhood, and doubtless it boasts of many desu*- 
able changes, many improvements, and I often 
wonder if, among other things that were voted 
obsolete and behind the time, they have swept away 
that wondrous timber structure, brought, piece by 
piece, it was asserted, from Holland or from 
Belgium. Certainly it was most un-English in its 
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appearance, bat, on that very account, all the more 
picturesque and interesting. 

A few days more saw us comfortably settled in 
our new home, "Westbury House." Though I 
still mourned over my beloved and deserted Winter^ 
ingham, I could not but rejoice in the beauty of 
the country around Clifton. Winteringham was — 
well ! n^t famous for its scenery. Sandilands was 
pretty, rural. But Clifbon was lovely, with its 
sweeping miles of down and common; its grey, 
precipitous rocks ; its winding river, with the 
glorious woods on the Somersetshire shore; smd 
the deep Vale of the Nightingale, where the silvery 
eliflfe, embosomed in dark, luxuriant foliage, looked 
like the battlemented towers of some grey, feudal 
eastle ! Ah, yes ! very different from the neigh- 
bourhood of Winteringham, where the picturesque 
was only to be found in well-cultivated fields, lanes 
nearly flowerless, and here and there a scanty wood, 
or a brook purling through flat meadows — itsr 
beauties better appreciated by the angler than 
by the lover of fair scenes. But, nevertheless, 
Winteringham was Winteringham, " for a' that, and 
a' that." 

For a short time I attended a day-school in the 
Upper Crescent, or rather, I was permitted, as a 
great favour, to study as day«-pupil in an establish- 
ment where, as a rule, only boarders were received ; 
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and I got on very well with the Misses Hazlewood, 
and formed some agreeable intimacies with the girls, 
and the tiiirst for knowledge became once more 
ardent and unappeasable. For sofme reason or other, 
however, I was withdrawn, after one half-year's 
attendance. The cause of complaint was never 
explained to me; but I believe my mother and 
the eldest Miss Hazlewood differed in opinion on 
several points that were, unfortunately, discussed 
between them ; and my mother never liked, and 
never tolerated people who refused to see things 
as she herself saw them. Their differences soon 
became serious; a coolness ensued, then a down- 
right quarrel, and, to my great sorrow and mortifi- 
cation, I was told that I wa» not improving, and 
that there must be a change in the manner of 
my education. And so I bade farewell to my 
governesses and schoolfellows, consoling myself and 
them with the prospect of seeing them every Sunday 
at church ; and, packing up my books, to be ready 
when sent for, I returned home, with anything but a 
rejoicing heart or a cheerful countenance. 

For a few weeks I studied by myself, my mother 
observing that I could be trusted not to waste my 
time whei«e books were the objects of consideration 
— a modicum of praise that made me hold up my 
head in proud satisfaction. My mother rarelj' 
praised me; when she did, it was like sweetest 
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music. Oh ! if she had but praised me a little more ; 
if she had but given me a little more sympathy; 
if she had but set herself to imderstand the 
peculiarities of a character so diverse from her own, 
and, therefore, so disappointing, so distasteful ! But 
it was not to be ; we were as dissimilar in mind 
and temperament as in face in figure. 

My next educational change was, on the whole^ 
highly advantageous. A private governess was en- 
gaged, who came at first in the morning, and 
returned to her own home when she had fulfilled 
her assigned duties ; but after a few months she 
resided with us altogether. Miss Sanders was an 
estimable woman, not highly accomplished, but well 
educated, and sensible; she was just and discrimi- 
nating, and truly religious in the highest sense of 
the word. She did not draw at all, she did not 
dance; her French was good in its kind, though 
limited ; but she played delightfully, and, under 
her care, my musical talent was rapidly, yet care- 
fully developed. Moreover, she was an excellent 
liistorian and geographer; and as for parsing, her 
grammatical construction of her own language was 
worthy of an Oxford scholar. To her teaching, to 
her excellent, thorough groundwork, I owe more 
than I can describe. 

She and I very rarely disagreed, and whenever any 
little quarrel took place, it was generally the result 
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of extraneous interference. I am sore, in a quiet 
way, we loved each other very much. Then Miss 
Sanders was a good walker, and under her care 
I could ramble over those fair, breezy downs, and 
descend the steep ravine that sloped down to the 
banks of the winding Avon, cross the river by the 
ferry-boat at Eownham, and penetrate those glorious 
Leigh Woods, where there grew such profusion of 
lovely wild flowers, and where dehcate, feathery ferns 
might be had for the gathering. It was there I 
first found the green, wax-like fronds of the scolo- 
pendrium vulgare—ihQ common hart's-tongue, fami- 
liar enough to every botanical dabbler — ^growing in 
the dim twilight of the cool, damp defbs of the 
rock ; there I first gathered, in its wild and native 
beauty, the fairy-like bells of the lily of the valley, 
and sprays of its finer, but less lovely relative, 
"Solomon's Seal." 

Once a year, or ofbener, we went somewhere to 
lodge for a longer or shorter period. One summer 
we spent entirely at Portishead, a sweet place 
enough, with its woods, and its rocky point, if only 
the receding tide would leave sand instead of mud 
behind it. Twice we were at Clevedon, once at 
Weston-super-Mare; and on one memorable occa- 
sion, when I was just turned fourteen, we visited 
Ilfracombe, and made the tour of Devonshire and 
Cornwall. For many a day the wild, awfid beauty 
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of that iron-bound coast, and that surging Atlantic, 
were constantly before nay eyes. Once, too, we 
spent a month in the Isle of Wight ; and onoe 
we stayed through a long autmnn among the hilb 
of South Wales, in the neighbourhood of the little 
town of Llanidloes. I mention these small changes^ 
not by reason of their being of any importance jm 
adventures, but because I regard them as a pait 
of my education : the scenes I beheld, the beauties 
I explored, the discoveries I made, even the chance 
acquaintances with whom, for the time, I associated^ 
all had their influences in the formation of my 
cbai'acter. In looking back upon one's childhood, it 
is surprising to find how every little change, every 
little circumstance, every little incident, happening, 
as we blindly say, by chance, moulds and shapes and 
develops the mind that is silently but surely grow- 
ing to its full stature, while the physical frame is 
expanding to its perfect growth. Book-knowledge 
and literary culture are only a part, a small part, 
of the essentials necessary to the training and foster- 
ing and regulating of our reasoning and imagina- 
tive powers : we are being educated ourselves, and 
we are educating those around us, every day of our 
lives, whether we know it or not, whether we choose 
it or not. 

Miss Sanders and my mother never amalgamated ; 
they were mutually shy of speaking to each other 
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with anything like unreserve. I do not think Miss 
Sanders liked Mrs. Charteris, and I am quite sure 
that in her heart Mrs. Chartens cordially disliked 
her. But they continued nevertheless to live pretty 
peaceably under the same roof for nearly five years, 
till I was almost fifteen, a tall, awkward girl, grow- 
ing — ^my glass told me, and my mother too — ^plainer 
and plainer every year; ever chid for poking and 
stooping, and walking ungracefully, and always in 
trouble about my dress, my rebellious hair, or my 
unimproveable complexion, that neither early rising, 
sea-bathing, diet, medicine, lotions, or cosmetics 
would clear and beautify. . How I did envy girls 
with nice, fresh, pure-looking skins ! Even if their 
noses turned up, and they had carroty tresses and 
thick lips, I thought them tolerably handsome, and 
wished that I were equally good-looking. 

Oh 1 the trouble that complexion, or rather that 
want of complexion, gav« me ! I should have cared 
little about it myself, I believe, if my mother, as I 
advanced rapidly towards youngladyhood, had not 
deplored the unlucky circumstance incessantly and 
most aggravatingly. Under her tuition I made 
secretly strange compounds from ancient recipes in 
a book called "The Mirror of Female Beauty.** 
I anointed myself at night with vile-smelling un- 
guents ; I used as washes divers lotions and waters 
that were recommended by the advertising press^ 
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or by kind friends who pitied me, and sympa- 
thised with my mother on the unsatisfactory pros- 
pect of "bringing out" a thoroughly plain, bad- 
complexioned daughter. And I abstained from 
various kinds of food that I preferred, and observed 
a regimen of the very strictest order : for months I 
never tasted butter, or ate pastry, or took cream 
in my tea ; I tried hot baths, and cold baths, and 
tepid baths, and medicated baths ; I swallowed pills 
that were "warranted to purify the system, and 
impart to the complexion a healthy bloom." I 
tried — what did I not try, save actual rouge and 
pearl-powder? It is an unspeakable mercy that I 
did not disfigure myself for life, by turning my 
skin lead-colour, or yellow, or ingrain purple; a 
still greater mercy that, amid the multiplicity of . 
my experiments, none of them ever injured my 
constitution. All was in vain : to my mother's 
intense disgust, and to my own mortification, I 
remained as dingy and colourless as ever, and I 
entered upon my sixteenth year with a stern de- 
termination to seek to adorn my mind, rather than 
my person, which so obstinately defied every attempt 
that was made to mitigate its ugliness. As I said, 
Miss Sanders went away when I was nearly 
fifteen: she had been engaged all this time to a 
poor consumptive curate, who at last was lucky 
enotigh to obtain preferment ; and having a home 
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of his own, and a decent income, lie very naturally 
wished to lead to the altar the woman to whom 
he had been pledged for seven long years. I was 
very sorry to lose my good friend; for of late our 
relative positions had scarcely been those of mere 
governess and pupil. My father lamented her depar- 
ture, but teazed her unmercifully, and sometimes 
fairly rallied her out of the room. As for my 
mother, although she had never fairly admitted 
Miss Sanders's worth, she was quite inclined to 
take the approaching change in her circumstances 
as an afiront, and a wrong done to herself; and 
the last days of their intercourse were marked by 
a visible coldness. However, I obtained leave to 
act as Miss Sanders's bridesmaid, or rather as one 
of her bridesmaids, for Mr. Summers's sister was also 
to officiate in the same capacity. It was the first 
wedding at which I had ever been present, and very 
solemn and touching I found the ceremony to be. 
I wondered much how persons could laugh and 
jest about marriage, and how it came to pass that 
an impending union between two people who loved 
each other was, in nearly every case, regarded as 
a fair theme for flippant wit, sly inuendoes, and 
distressing banter. I wondered then, when I was 
aoi unsophisticated girl, living at home in the sedu- 
xen of the schoolroom; I wonder still more, now 
that I am a woman of forty, and have seen life uxid&T 
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so many aspects, and in so many of its phtties! 
How dare people make a light jest of that ^Im^ 
ordinance, instituted of Ood, in the 4ime of ^vmo^b 
innocen<rf ?*' 

My sister-hridesmaid was a year older ihaa HBJ- 
self: she was a fair, sweet-looking girl, and beeane 
her white muslin, and her snowy lise-crepe bonnet, 
better than I did. When I saw myself in the 
glass that morning, I privately resolved never '>io 
wear white muslin and blue ribbons agaioy^UBder 
any pretence. But in the church I forgot th^ plain 
face under the pretty bonnet; I forgot Jeasie 
Summers's delicate bloom and her soft braids of 
smooth, rich, auburn hair; I forgot even the bride 
and bridegroom, while I listened to the solemn ^Yowa 
that were being exch^iged at the altar — ^' till desith 
us do part !'* that sentence rang in my ears for ^ many 
a day. 

And then, I thought, would any one ever love 
me so dearly as to wish to pass a whole life by 
my side? Should I ever utter that momentotts- 
"I will?" Probably not! I beheved what my 
mother had told me again and again, that I was 
sure to be an old maid ! No ! no one would ever 
love me with that deep, deathless love that I knew 
was in the world ; no one would ever ask me to 
be his wife, or care for the priceless treasures that I 
could lavish on the object of my affeotkn : I should 
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live a solitary life, grow old weanlj, and die at Inst 
uncared-for and unregretted. And I shrank. back 
s}iudderingly £com the cold^ ^heexileBS fature, wliioh 
fate, 69^ I heathenishlj deemed it, appeared iaeluMd 
to.nnroll befiare my averted gaze. But even aa.I 
muged^ tbe last. words of the ceremony were tspd^en. 

''The rite-book was closed, and the rite being done, 
They who knelt down together arose up as one." 

And we all hastened to the vestry, and Miss 
Summers and I signed our names as witnesses, and 
the bride was duly kissed and congratulated, and 
the fees were paid, and there was no lo]i^er any raoh 
person as Spphia Sanders in the world. And when 
all was overhand the happy couple had departed on 
theu* tour, which was to last for a parson's fort- 
night, I cried heartily, and went home such a figure 
that I was ashamed to show, myself downstairs for 
the remainder of the evening. 

In less than a week my new governess arrived — 
a Miss Cecelia Vince, of Gloucester, with testi- 
monials as long as your arm, and eulpgistic as a 
tombstone set up to record the unprecedented 
virtues of some favoured hero, his country's darling ! 
There was nothing she could not do, nothing she 
did not know, nothing she was not abundantly 
qualified to impart. And then Tier principles, her 
morals, her religious character! words failed to 
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depict what Miss Yince was in a moral and 
spiritual point of view. Her name, like David 
Gopperfield's servant-maid, ought to have been 
"Paragon," not Vince. Well, Miss Paragon — ^I 
mean Miss Yince— came, and my mother extolled 
her to the skies, as the most accomplished and 
most amiable young woman who ever entered upon 
the responsible duties of private governess. I could 
not agree with her ; she was not '^ amiable '* at all, 
but self-opinionated, arbitrary, and cross ! Then, I 
could not conscientiously call her " accomplished ;" 
for while her French was scarcely equal to Miss 
Sanders's, her German and Italian, in which I had 
made considerable progress, were so very inferior 
as to lead one to the suspicion that she had never 
taken half-a-dozen lessons in either language. I 
think ^^ Ahn's Courses " were not published then ; 
if they had been, she might have made herself 
mistress of the first three or four pages, and no 
more; certainly no more ! It was difficult to judge 
of her music, as she only played a certain number 
of pieces, and never could be prevailed on to try a 
new air, or to show me how to execute a more 
than ordinarily difficult passage ; indeed, I was sure 
she was fairly aghast when I took my first lesson, 
thus discovering to her how far my musical educa- 
tion had advanced. Then my cherished botany 
and my conchology that Mrs. Summers and I had 
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studied so happily! and she absolutely did not know 
any flower that was not either a daisy, a dandelion, 
or a buttercup ! and as to shells, she had evidently 
never heard of the three great divisions of con- 
chologia. Cecelia Yince had not the remotest idea 
that an oyster was a bivalve; I am not sure whether 
she knew herself to be a biped, and a creature 
of the mammalia class. Estimable and sensible 
I was sure she could not be, or she never would 
have taken a situation for which she was manifestly 
disqualified. At flrst I got into sad trouble, for my 
complaints were not believed, and they were in- 
variably repeated to the person in question, who, 
as a matter of course, regarded me as a declared 
enemy, and worried me worse than ever. 

But at the end of three or four months my 
mother began to have suspicions herself, and forth- 
with discovery followed on discovery ! Miss Vince 
never mended her stockings, and imprudently wore 
her shoes down at heel ; her gloves were not such 
as a lady ought to appear in ; she corrected all my 
exercises by means of "keys;'* she went to sleep 
in church; she read novels in bed, and she wrote, 
as Eustace declared, "oceans of letters," we sup- 
posed to the missionary at some " Boorioboolah- 
gah" place, to whom she professed to be engaged; 
but as she invariably posted these voluminous 
epistles herself, we were never able to learn the 
missionary's ex&ct address. 
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It is not worth while telling yon how Mi*ff. 
Ofaarteris and Miss Vince came to a rupture; but 
proper notice was given and received, and in dufe 
season the fair Cecelia and her testimoniidff departed 
together, and after an interr^nnm of a few weeks, I 
was told that I was going to a finishing school in 
the neighbourhood of London. How elated I was 
at this prospect ! how delighted at the idea of going 
to a new place, and a place, too, I desired above all 
others to behold ! How I looked forward to un- 
heard-of advantages, to new. masters, new sjsteint, 
new scenes, and, above all, new companions, girift 
of my own age, with whom 1 should study, and form 
life-long friendships^, and do everything that was 
argeeable. Then I had an entirely new wardrobe, 
no small consideration to a girl of sixteen, even 
though she do happen to be unfortunately plain; 
and my dear, kind father made me some beautiftll 
presents, — a gold watch and chain, a handsome 
writing-desk, and a dressing-case that I had long 
coveted, as it stood inviting a purchaser in Levy's 
window in College-green. 

The morning came, and I bade adieu to my home 
with more regret than I had anticipated : after all, 
it was home — it was domum, if not duke domum! 
There was a choking sensation in my throat when 
I said good-bye to my mother and to Eustace, now 
a handsome, spoilt, imperious boy of nine years old; 
and even poor Eamsey, older o? como^^, iwvi cross^ 
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and more exftspejatkig than ev^, oame in for a 
tender regard, as I took my last look at hw yinegar- 
faee, and her antiquated cap^ as she sourly watehed 
my d^arture through one of tlie dining-room 
windows. 

My father aeoompanied me to the railway ter- 
mmus (trains had just commenced running the 
whole way between London and Bristol), and then 
he consigned 'me to the cara of an elderly lady of 
our acquaintance, who had promised to look after 
me during the journey. Parting with my father 
was so keen a pain that even now I do not care 
to recal it. 

In what way- my chaperone "looked after me" 
I cannot explain : certainly I hiad the advantage 
of travelling in the same carriage, and if any one 
had had the rashness to treat me with rudeness, I 
could have put myself xmder her protection straight- 
way. But then, as I had often been told^ plain girls 
were in no danger of attracting impertinent atten- 
tions; and I felt then, as I have felt ever since, 
that I wanted no one "to fend for me," and that 
I could, upon an emergency, perform a journey to 
central Africa, or to either pole, should duty ever 
call me to those remote regions of the globe. 
This dear good lady was in mortal horror of the 
Box Tunnel, and more than once she reproached 
herself for the presumptuous temerity which had 
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led her to tempt Providence by allowing a fiery 
dragon to bear her through the bowels of the earth. 
But soon after the spires and towers of Bath had 
faded from our view, and before the tonnel was 
reached, she had fallen into a kindly slumber, from 
which I had some difficulty in rousing her when 
the train stopped at Swindon, where we had 
agreed to take re&eshment. To my great amuse- 
ment, she stoutly denied haying slept at all, and 
declared that the country through which we had 
been passing was very pretty, but inferior to the 
neighbourhood of Clifton. At Slough station we 
parted, for my friend was en route for Windsor, and, 
sure enough, looking from the carriage-window, I 
descried, to my infinite satisfaction, Windsor's royal 
towers. 

The remainder of the journey I achieved in 
undisturbed tranquillity, and presently I was looking 
at the outskirts of the mighty Metropolis whither 
I was bound. A little longer, and I heard the 
railway officials shouting "Paddington! Padding- 
ton 1" as only railway officials can shout : the door 
of my carriage was thrown open; I had reached my 
destination. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DABLINa KIMBIE. 

A VAST crowd of people was thronging the plat- 
form of the railway station, and eagerly I scanned 
every face as it passed before me, wondering which 
of them would turn out to be Miss Willinghame's ! 
There was one august lady, richly dressed in slight 
mourning, standing at a little distance, and looking 
earnestly into all the first-class carriages as they 
slackened speed, and she, I thought, must be my 
new governess, of whom I knew nothing more than 
that she signed herself "Susannah Willinghame," 
and was the head and principal of Cannonstone 
House, whither I was bound. But while I was 
still gazing wistfully at the fine face xmder the black 
velvet bonnet, some one said, nervously, "Miss 
Charteris, I believe ?" 

I looked round, and there stood what seemed to 
me to be a straw-coloured woman, clad in Mazarin 
blue from tip-to-toe ; she had straw-coloured eyes, 
and hair, and eyebrows, and skin ; she had no colour 
except in her nose, which was not in proportion 
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with her other features ; she was rather short, and 
rather thin, and excessively old-maidish in her 
general air, and fidgettj in her movements. She 
announced herself as Miss Willinghame ; and my 
heart warmed towards her at the first glance, 
because she was so excessively plain. It was most 
soothing to think I had found somebody decidedly 
plainer than myself ; otherwise I should have been 
prejudiced against her at first sight, for far from 
being.of imposing or attractive presence, there was 
a stolidity, an inanity, and a deeided heaviness in 
her coontenance which I had never imagined could 
possibly belong to the principal of a " Finidiiing 
E^bHshment !" 

She greeted me, however, with a show of kind- 
ness, and made a tremendous fuss about my lug- 
gage, asking me five separate times if I were 
quite sure I had all my packages ; finally we got 
into a cab, and proceeded towards our destination. 
On the way Miss Willinghame asked me many 
questions, some of them as it seemed to me very 
absurd, and some of them so unneeessaiy as t<^ 
border on impertinent curiosity ; and she on her 
part volunteered sundry scraps of information 
respecting the favoured establishment of which I 
might now count myself a member, such as 
— "my young people are very happy; they are 
allowed certain liberties, and in return they never 
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transgress;'' "if ever you are thirsty, ask for 
* toast-water ;' " "if my young ladies' appetites 
fail them I administer salts and senna without 
loss of time !" — delightfhd prospect ! At last, after 
a ride which seemed interminable, and during 
which I could not help speculating why Miss 
Willinghame had ever thought of turning her 
attention to tuition, and having done so, whether 
she ever effected anything in that way, we came 
to the end of our journey, and my new governess 
said, impressively, **My dear, we are at home!" 

I got out of the cab and looked about me. 
It was the end of January, and abeady dusk, 
and so I was not much the wiser for my in- 
spection. I gathered that I was to live in a 
detached house at the end of a terrace of some 
pretensions, and that the evergreens which skirted 
the drive were by no means in a flourishing 
condition. We stood on the top of a handsome 
flight of steps, and Miss Willinghame rang and 
knocked with an enei^y that I could hardly have 
believed to be in her, and immediately there 
uprose a most hideous clamour, evidently of canine 
origin. The door being opened, a wretched little 
beast began making curious demonstrations, and 
Miss Willinghame picked him up, and pressed him 
to her virgin bosom, assuring him of her continued 
affection, and her happiness in holding him in 
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her arms once more! And the little beast licked 
her face in return, and tried to bite me. 

While we were still standing in the hall, and 
my governess was introducing me to Widdj, and 
telling me that she gave him that name in his 
innocent puppjhood, because he was "such a 
sweet widdy-wee little darling," I saw a tall, 
gaunt girl coming down-stairs. " Just the thing!'* 
exclaimed Miss Willinghame ; "my dearest Miss 
Muir, this is dear Miss Charteris, the new pupil 
who was expected to-day, you know, my love; 
take her to her bedroom, and introduce her after- 
wards to Miss Kimberly, and to the young 
ladies!" 

Thus addressed. Miss Muir said, in a deep 
mannish voice that quite startled me, "Will you 
come upstairs?" I went up and found myself 
presently on the topmost story, in an apartment 
where there were four queer little beds, one 
chest of drawers, and a deal shelf by way of 
washing-stand under the window, which was fan* 
shaped to suit the conformation of the shelving 
roof — a more desolate-looking room than that 
long, low, comfortless attic, seen in the cold dim 
twilight of a January evening, I never imagined! 
Involuntarily I thought of my snug room at 
home, where every comfort and many luxuries 
were at my command, and I felt all at once 
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ihat it was jot poBsible bondn^-ediool fife 
mig^t iKit be so feiiciioas mm wj iiney had 
painted it. IGss Mmr odd toj fitlie; but 
when I laid mj doak on ihe bed tiiat was to be 
mine, she told me there was x szpemi j fecfeit if 
anyone hod anjtfaii^ on ilie eoontapann, whidi 
were always nei^-wadied at the begi nni ng of 
""the half." I said I 8iq»po9ed I hsd better de&r 
unpacking till the nxxrciw, and my onmpaninn 
informed me that half x drawer would then be 
at my disposaL Half x drawer ! when I had been 
Bsed to a whole diest, a dosei wdl fitted with 
p^s, part ci a waidrobe, and sondiy small ae- 
oommodaticms besides. 

Having pot off my tnrelfing gear, and wadied 
my hands and feee in hard, iee-eold water, we 
went downsliairs, and feond the lamp lighted in 
the hall, and the ae r vanls eanyii^ in Ihe tea- 
things. Hie sdiool-ixiom was large and loitj, and 
had once been a handsome dra w in g - ioom; itwoaid 
have been all the better now fer a little paint 
and dean palter. Two laige Frendi windows 
were shuttered, but not enrtained, and on a long 
table in the middle of the room were two eom- 
mon dip candles in iron candkstkks, affiofding 
just enough %ht to make gloom viable. On 
each side of the fire]^ace was a small taUe, and 
behind it a eomfertable-emfaioDed diair, and a 
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footstool : the rigbt-hand «ide belonged to Miss 
Kimberly, tbe Englisb teacher; the lefb-band side^ 
away from tbe window and remote from &e 
door, was Miss Willingbame's. JBotb oomers wmt& 
empty now. Miss WiUingbame and Widdy were 
taking tea and muffins snugly in tbe sedosion 
of the library, and Miss Kimberly had seated 
herself at tbe bead of tbe long table, ready to 
pour out our tea and ber own when the. great 
bell rang. 

Miss Kimberly was about forty years of age; 
she bad magnificent raven black tresses and glo- 
rious dark eyes, that said as plainly as eyes cddd 
speak that their owner was a woman of sbrcaog 
passions and little principle, and by nature daver^ 
dauntless, sarcastic, and treacherous. She addressed 
me with a haughty kindness that I did not[miiGb 
relish, and desired me to seat myself at the tahfe 
by tbe side of Miss Muir, who seemed to sne 
quite an old friend now that I was surrounded 
by so many strange faces. The tea — or ratiier 
the milk and water, for only a few favoufed 
pupils who paid "extra" had tea — was serv^ed 
round in mugs; the bread and butter, in huge 
xmartistic slices, was passed up and down on great 
meat-dishes, that seemed to be very indiffer^atly 
washed ; sugar was a luxury enjoyed only by 
Miss Kimberly and two parlour-boarders, who 



never, to mj kDOvled^ took a Meal in ihe for- 
loor, or wat iben, whale I 
ibe uuSk, of ooune, «i 
milk and water bare Inn? J«4pe je, 4ar 
xeaden! The giik left it qoite m oOem aa Ifej 
drank it; it «aa geaeraQj pwiiicd mmmj after tfe 
first ap witili mdiagiiiaed diagit^ and aoBMiiBea 
it was not etaa toociied. 

After tea we p rep are d Iibbibiii tar Ae caninp 
day, chi^j fimn tiie ""Seqad to Hmg^mWt^ aad 
'' Bnder's Modem Geognphj;" aad « I kad aaM 
committed to menuxy m j aflnttrd p oi ti a m, I kad 
time to look about me, and ofaeerve wkj eaaipBaioHL 
They were twentf-fiTe in nnraber, dlOmUt^ in j^^ 
£pom eight to eighteen, moat of them ajngidwij 
commonplace in their aqipeaianee ; wamc had am-air 
that m^ be called '^ genteel,'' bat not oms aecaed 
to me to poaaeaB the mien and attEflmtea of a 
joong goitlewoman. One or two;, 
pnttj, and one giri, Emma Edward^ waa ] 
of a natire iJeganty and a striking beanij that 
fascinated me immediatdj, fior her Iniilinriii waa 
far more of the spiritaeUc than of the phjrfleal 
type. Bat still, ewen. in her, the innate irpfit M 'nwnt^ 
and the high Ineeding to which I had been aU 
my life accustomed were entirely miaring. 

At ^ht o'clock the great bdl agnn daoged, 
seemi]^ to lonse aU the echoes of the 
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hood, and sapper was brought m. It consisted 
of hunches of bread and butter, and bread and 
preserve, the latter in very sparing proportions, and 
a vast jug of "toast-water," as Miss Willinghaxne 
always called it. She had great faith in the 
virtues of "toast-water," and she was always 
sounding its praises, and assuring us that it was 
"a most suitable, agreeable, and highly nutritive 
beverage!" Such being her opinion constantly 
and energetically expressed, we sometimes won- 
dered how it was that she, in practice at least, 
preferred to it other and more potent drinks — as 
Alloa ales, bottled porter, and sundry kinds of 
wine! After supper came prayers, read in a 
feeble, monotonous voice by Miss Willinghame 
herself, and then we retired to rest by the en- 
livening beams of a rushhght, fixed in an original 
kind of night-shade, that lighted one circular 
spot in the ceiling and no more ! Afber all, I was 
a regular baby; for the comfortless, not to say 
sordid prospect of my life at Cannonstone House 
sorely depressed me, and I cried myself to sleep 
on my small, hard pillow. 

The next day I felt better, and the studies re- 
gularly commenced ; Mademoiselle arrived, and she 
and Miss Kimberly immediately resumed a quar- 
rel that had been suspended only while the va- 
cation lasted — a chronic quarrel, the girls informed 
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me, carried on from half to half, and transferred 
from one Mademoiselle to another, as through 
Miss Kimherly's agency one French governess 
took her departure, and a new one appeared in 
the field. Miss Kimherly herself had been a fixture 
in the house for some ten years; she had gained 
the most complete ascendancy over the feeble mind 
of Miss WillingTiame, who, I learned afterwards, 
had invested a certain legacy in school-keeping, 
because it was genteel, and because if properly 
managed it paid well ; not at all because she liked 
young people, or because she possessed the slightest 
qualification for office. She generally came into 
the schoolroom about eleven in the forenoon, ac- 
companied by Widdy, who picked the bone of 
the chop he and his mistress had consumed for 
their breakfast on the hem of her dress: an in- 
dulgence which naturally resulted in a charming 
flounce of grease round the bottom of the skirt 
of her blue French merino. She dined with us 
ostensibly, and sometimes she spent an hour in 
her comer during the afbemoon or evening, writing 
letters, and occasionally desiring some young lady 
near her to uncross her feet and sit upright. 
But while I was in the house she never heard 
a lesson, or took a class, or volunteered the 
slightest piece of information; indeed, I doubt if 
she had any information. I sometimes saw her 
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witb a theological book in her hand, and she 
read the Secord diligently and painstakingly, and 
she reviled Eoman Catholics as occasion affosdeci^ 
and professed an intense horror of Puseyism, though 
I feel sure she would never have recc^nised 
Puseyism, as such, had she ever chanced to en- 
counter it. 

Yes, Miss Willinghame was thoroughly incom- 
petent, and she knew it; Miss Kimberly, as far 
as head-knowledge went, was as competent as 
could be, and she knew it, likewise; and Miss 
Willinghame was thankful to retain her on any 
terms, as she really kept up the school, such as it 
was, and it was very certain that if dismissed sh©' 
would straightway open a rival establishment of 
her own in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
take away all the pupils from Cannonstone House. 
So Miss Willinghame received all the money, saw 
the friends and parents (if she had seen mine 
I had never been her inmate ; her school had been 
simply recommended to us in a rather back-handed 
way), paid the bills, and was ostensibly lady-prin- 
cipal, and really responsible so far as pecuniary 
liabilities were concerned, while her subordinate 
did all the work, regulated the courses of study, 
and ruled undisputed queen in the schoolroomu 
Such being the state of affairs, the girls found it 
to be their best policy to worship at her «hrine^ 
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and woe to the luckless maideH who, secure in 
her own rectitude, and conscious of strict devo- 
tion to her duties, dared to slight her despotic 
and vindictive sovereign ladj. 

I was placed at once in the first class, and I 
soon foond myself thoroughly occupied; for we 
studied on the old and now nearly exploded system 
of learning vast quantities hy heart, and verba- 
tim ; and we were expected to retain all that we 
learned, and to produce it readily whenever called 
upon to give evidence on any subject whatever. 
Mademoiselle, too, worked us pretty freely, and 
when we had prepared for our masters in drawing, 
dancing, music, German, Latin, and the use of the 
globes, it may be imagined that we had but 
little leisure at our disposal. In truth the estab* 
lisbment was a kind of educational treadmill ; and 
it was wonderful how hard we worked, and how 
small were the apparent results j yet now I come 
to think of it, I really did accumulate a vast 
amount of crude, abstract facts, and I lefb Miss 
Willinghame's house bristling with statistics and 
a perfect dragon at chronology; besides, I knew 
the names and positions of all the Russian go- 
vernments ; I was never at fault in French pro- 
vince, department, or river; I was clear as to 
the situation, contiguities, &c., of all the intricate, 
petty German states; and I could enumerate all 
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the islands, large and small, in the southern 
Archipelago. 

But when the half-year came to a close, Miss 
Kimberly and I were sworn enemies. Miss Eom- 
berlj was given to that most odious of school vices, 
favouritism. Those whom she favoured might 
neglect their duties, skim over their lessons, and 
break nearly every rule with impunity; while those 
to whom she was indifferent must take care of 
every word, and look, and glance. But woe to 
those whom she positively disliked! the most 
saintly walk and conversation that ever figured in 
the pages of Christian biography would have 
availed them nothing at all. They were subjicted 
to every kind of persecution and oppression, their 
conduct was misrepresented, their sayings dis- 
torted, their good endeavours ignored, and their 
companions encouraged to annoy them constantly, 
both by word and by action. In the education 
and development of our evil qualities, Miss Kim- 
berly was certainly unrivalled; for malice, vulgar 
spite, mean sarcasm, with all their wretched artillery 
of school-girl sneers, stage-asides, broad hints, and 
intentional slights, were fostered and cultivated by 
her with unexampled success. 

Now there were two girls in the house whom she 
toadied to a disgusting extent — one of them was 
pretty and stupid, the other was plain and clever ; 
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but both were heiresses, and lavishly supplied with 
pocket-monej, expensive articles of dress and orna- 
ments. Both professed to worship '^ darling Kini- 
bie," as they ostentatiously called her, and both 
were unwearied in offering sacrifices at the shrine of 
their black-browed idol. Sometimes thej would be 
sitting with her, in her own especial comer, curling 
her rich raven hair in their fingers, and making and 
receiving simdry confidences that seemed to be of 
the most momentous and interesting character, 
every now and then bursting out with such delicate 
flatteries as, ''Oh! Kimbie, dearest! you do look so 
9weet to-day ! you ought, you really ought to wear 
diamonds in your lovely hair ! Oh ! it's divine, it 
really is. Oh ! if I had such hair and such eyes, 
how vain I should be !" or " Oh, Kimbie, darling I 
here's a red, red rose ; I must just put it in your 
back hair. Ah ! if I could but see you dressed for 
a ball, in black lace and amber satin, and a wreath 
of these red, red roses !" or '' Please, sweet Kimbie, 
show me how to work this problem for Mr. Chap- 
man ; how can you know even/thing so well ? there 
is nobody in the world half as clever as you are, 
Kimbie, darling !" 

And sometimes, and quite as frequently, the 
offerings assumed a more substantial form. Adu- 
lation, however unmingled, however acceptable, 
does not exactly enrich its recipient, and, there- 
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fore " darling Kimbie's " enthusiastic devotees 
brought ribbons, gloves, mittens, bags, eollars, pots 
of pomade, bottles of choice scent, toilet requi- 
sites, fancy stationery, and even confectionery, and 
what we girls emphatically called "goodies!" In 
short, it was considered throughout the school a 
measure of expediency to conciliate " Kimbie " by 
gifts ; and everybody, from tall, stout Kose Ly- 
wood, in her nineteenth year, down to little Polly 
Croombe, who had not yet seen her ninth sum- 
mer, made a virtue of necessity and presented 
something of more or less value, as circumstances 
permitted, at least once, if not twice, during the 
half year. 

But Kimbie not only had her two favourites, 
alas ! she had also her two victims, and I was 
one of them, as I dare say you were quite sure 
I should be. At a very early period of our 
intercourse I was offended at her gross partiality, 
and I imprudently showed my disapprobation by 
resisting all endeavours on her part to draw me into 
the circle of her worshippers. Further, I disdained 
to propitiate her good-will by gifts, which seemed to 
me neither more nor less than actual bribes; and 
every week, as it dragged wearily on, increased 
and deepened our mutual antipathy. As might 
have been predicted of a character like hers, she 
took ample revenge, and her power being nearly 
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unlimited, she harassed. Day torfcoied me to sach 
an extent that m j life became an absolote burden, 
and I b^^ to count the hours to the holidajs, 
and to get np eveij morning vainlj wishing the 
long day and its inevitable persecutions were well 
over. She would pretend to discern gross errors of 
deportment, and would desire me publidj, at the 
dinner table, not to eat so Yoraciouslj ; die would 
say, in her peculiar distinct yet unmusical Yoiee, 
" Miss Charteris, do not fill your mouth so fiill !" 
" Use your napkin before drinking. Miss Charteris !" 
" Miss Charteris, did I see your knife on its way to 
your mouth ?'* Now she knew perfectly well that I 
was not transgressing in any one of these instances ; 
she was quite aware that I took my food always as a 
gentlewoman should ; she must have known by my 
general habits that I neoer dispensed with the ser- 
vices of my dinner-napkin, and that I should as soon 
have thought of conveying the gravy-spoon or the 
sauce-ladle to my mouth as my knife ! I had never 
even seen any one feeding with a knife till I came 
to Cannonstone House, excepting occasionally Nurse 
and Ramsey, when I came upon them as they were 
dining together in the nursery. But Blimbie gained 
her end ; for every girl at table looked up from her 
plate, and regarded me, one with surprise, and 
another with a sneer, and a third with a contempt 
tuous smile, or a covert laugh. And I, a girl of six- 
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brilliant May evening, and the scent of the haw- 
thorn and lilacs came pleasantly to us through the 
open casements, as we sat all assembled in the 
schoolroom diligently preparing lessons, writing 
exercises, &c., when Alice Dobbs, the pretty, stupid 
favourite, got up from her seat, gathered up some 
of her books, glanced coquettishly at her abundant 
chestnut ringlets, and, without a word to any one, 
shifted her quarters to the lawn immediately before 
the window. No remark was made, though the 
infraction of the rule was glaringly apparent ; and 
presently Miss Muir also lefb her place and the 
room, and her heavy foot was heard ascending the 
stairs. She, too, disappeared, and after a time reap- 
peared without any notice being taken. So now 
then was my time ! 

My heart beat quickly, almost painfully; but I 
was resolute. I had carefully laid my plans before, 
and now, though I shook in every limb, I deter- 
mined to carry it out without more ado. Accord- 
ingly I rose with studied deliberation, wiped my pen, 
closed my inkstand, and laid my German exercise- 
book aside with a little air of bustle that was 
intended to attract attention to my movements from 
head-quarters. Then I marched out of the room. 
I was a long way from the door, and as I passed 
into the hall, I heard Miss Kimberly inquiring 
" where I was going ?" I affected not to hear, but 
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ran quickly upatadis to my bedroom, where I 
myself in tamii^ OTer the oontents of my hiH^ 
drawer, waiting meanwhile for the message that I 
was quite sure would fofiow me. It eame qnk^ly 
enough; and Alice Dobbs, snrnmanfd, it would 
appear, on purpose fix>m ^ie lawn, was its bearer. 
'' Evelyn Charteris!" ^e exrlaimfd, -"Miss Kibi- 
berly wonders how you dared to leaTe the room 
vdthout permission — ^you are to come down this 
moment ! Ton will catch it findy, I can tdl yon!" 

^'Does she not also wonder how yon dazed to 
leave the room without permissicm ?" I aaked qnite 
cdmly, still busy at my drawer. 

"With that you have nothing to do," lepBe^ 
Miss Alice, tossing back h^ cmls with an air. 
" Come down at oace, when Miss Kimberiy sendi 
for you." 

"I will come when I have finidied what I am 
about," I replied, still calmly, "and not before. 
Tell Miss Kimberly that I do not recognise a law 
which is enforced only for my benefit !'* 

Alice looked nearly petrified. One moment she 
stood still in amazed silence, the next, without a 
word, or even a toss of her ringlets, she was tearing 
downstairs on her way to the schoolroom, where, 
breathless and excited, she deUvered my message 
word for word. In three minutes Miss Kimberly 
herself appeared, white with passion, her Upa comp 
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pressed, her great eyes glaring, ready to crush out 
by any violent measures tbe new-bom and perfectly 
novel spirit of revolt. In a voice trembling with 
angry emotion she asked me " what I meant ?" I 
closed the drawer, turned roimd, and faced her 
steadily, and told her very quietly just what I did 
mean. I concluded by saying, " I am shocked at 
your conduct. Miss Kimberly ; you are quite unfit 
to manage young people ; your injustice, your cruel 
malice, your wretched ingenuity in devising means 
whereby you may harass and torture those to whom 
you have taken a dislike would be a disgrace to any 
woman, but a double disgrace to any one who, like 
yourself, professes to be devoted to the education of 
your own sex. I repeat it. Miss Kimberly. I have 
borne your persecutions till I can bear them no 
longer. I submit no more !" 

'^ After this you and I cannot remain in the same 
house !" she at length replied, in a low hissing tone 
that positively made me shudder. For a minute or 
more astonishment and rage had kept her silent. I 
saw at once what she would do ; and saying, " Par- 
don me, I do not wish to remain here longer ; pray 
let me pass," I went swiftly by, and downstairs to 
Miss Willinghame's own private sitting-room, and 
startled that good lady and incensed Widdy by 
requesting to speak with her privately on important 
business. She immediately laid down her book, and 
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nervously prepared to listen. But first I went to 
^he door and turned the key, which happened to be 
in the lock. 

Miss Willinghame looked terribly frightened ; she 
feared I was seized with sudden insanity, and she 
even rose from her seat with a scared expression of 
countenance that almost made me laugh, agitated as 
I was. And as she gasped out, " What do you do 
that for, Evelyn?" her straw-coloured complexion 
became of a fiery orange hue, and Widdy began to 
bark and snarl as though some terrible danger 
threatened his mistress. " That Miss Kimberly 
may not intrude upon us," I answered ; and then, in 
a few forcible words, I told my tale. Poor Miss 
Willinghame ! she evidently sympathised with me, 
and would have taken my part womanfuUy, had it 
been in her power to do so; but it was not — my 
tyrant was hers also, and she literally dared not 
uphold me in my rebellion. She hesitated and vacil- 
lated, and at last, poor soul, burst into tears, and 
told me that Miss Kimberly behaved far worse to 
her than to any of the pupils ; but she could not 
manage without her, and it would never do to 
make her implacably angry ; she must be appeased 
at once, or she (Miss Willinghame) would be 
harried out of house and home, and irrevocably 
ruined. 
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From that evening the aspect af affairs in Can- 
Bonstone House was altogether changed: Miss 
Kimberly never addressed me, never even looked 
at me, but carefully avoided catching my eyCi I 
read,. I wrote exercises, and took my usual lessons 
from the masters, and Mademoiselle and I became 
great allies ; but Miss Kimberly upbraided me no 
more. I grew to be a mere cipher in my class^ a 
tabooed personage, to whom no one dared to speak 
openly ; and yet, notvdthstanding all this, I was 
tormented no longer by the insolence and petty 
malignities of the other girls, who had long enter- 
tained themselves, and curried favour with " Kim- 
bie," by insulting Clara and myself continually. But 
when Midsunmier arrived, and we were all rejoicing 
in our speedy emancipation. Miss Willinghame took 
me aside, and, with many tears, informed me that I 
must take away every article I possessed, for I could 
not return after the vacation, since,^ if I did^ Miss 
Kimberly would at once resign her situation. 

Now I had no intention whatever of returning, if 
I could help it : I disliked the school in toto ; the 
method of instruction was far inferior to that pur- 
sued by Miss Sanders; the table was sufficiently 
but coarsely supplied, and roughly served ; I never 
Qould become reconciled to manufactured milk and 
water; salt-butter, richly flavoured with herrings; 
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suspiciou£i looking veal-pies, with nests of black 
pepper in them; unceasing parsnips, soup maigre 
— very maigre indeed! — and stick-jaw suet dump- 
lings 1 Moreover, the sleeping accommodation was 
very bad: our attic, which was an excellent refri- 
gerator as long as the cold weather lasted, became 
something like an oven as soon as the summer heats 
set in ; our pomatum melted, and we ourselves lay 
gently simmering thror^h the night. Added to this, 
the girls, with scarcely an exception, were common- 
place, and my inferiors in attainment ; and Miss 
Kimberly was,, of course,, the mo&t detestible of 
governess-tyrants. I never meant to return, if I 
eould possibly avoid it — ^if by representation, coax- 
ings and entreaty^ J could induce my mother to send 
me elsewhere. With my father I knew I should 
have no difficulty ; but I had no desire to be vir- 
tually expelled. However, there was no help for it \ 
Miss Willinghame must decline me as a pupil, or 
Miss Kimberly would decline resuming her duties 
in the usual way; so I packed up all my belong- 
ings, spent the last night in the high temperature 
of the unhealthy attic, breakfasted for the last time 
on herringy bread-and-butter, and cloudy, sloppy 
tea, sweetened with brown sugar — the tea being 
an addition to the repast, on account of the journey 
that manj of us had to make, and finally bade 
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adieu to Miss WilliBghame and to Widdy, who 
accompanied me to Paddington, and from whom 
I parted without any definite prospect of ever 
meeting them again, and without any painful 
regret. 



CHAPTEE V. 



CHEYEELEIGH PLACE. 



I FELT anything but triumphant when I once 
more saw my home and my parents. It was an 
unspeakable comfort to sleep alone in a large, cool 
chamber, to lay my things smoothly in almost any 
number of drawers, and to sit down to a liberal 
repast properly served ; and I was overjoyed to meet 
my father again, and filled with a yearning affection 
towards my mother and towards Eustace, who was 
as much a pet and a nuisance as ever ; and I did not 
know, till I had fairly escaped from bondage, how 
hard and how bitter had been the thrall under 
which, for the last few months, I had so miserably 
lived. Still, I felt that, except in one or two unim- 
portant particulars, I had made small progress, and 
I was quite conscious that in a moral point of 
view my character had wofuUy deteriorated. All 
my evil propensities had been fostered, my temper 
had become snappish, violent, and uncontrollable, 
and my pride, which had used to be only an exag- 
gerated form of self-respect, now bordered on coiSLoaxfe 
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and arrogance. I do not at all wonder now that 
my mother soon complained that " Evelyn was not 
at all improved, her haughty and independent spirit 
heing more imbearahle than ever." And, as a 
matter of course, she was not at all surprised at 
Miss Kimberly's refusal to be my instructress any 
longer; and she felt quite sure that the teacher 
was a very estimable woman, and that upon me 
alone rested the entire blame and onus of our inse- 
concilable feud ! 

My brother Eustace, now in his tenth year, waa «s 
beautiful in person as when he was an infant. He- 
was a gloriously handsome boy, strikingly like our 
still lovely mother ; his bright curls clustered arocmd 
a smooth, broad, white brow; his viokt-colonred 
eyes shone with animation and eager joy ; his 
features were perfect, and his young cheeks wore 
the soft tinting of the summer rose. But his €&- 
position was by no means so promiang as it mig^kt 
have been: he hated girls, he said, and he was 
insolent to the maids, who constantly gave notice 
on his account ; and he was cruel to small animiiky. 
and hunted the feline race on principle. I never yet 
saw a truly good man who was unkind to cats : if 
I see pussy chased from the room, kicked and cuffed 
away from the hearth, and' called opprobrious names 
by a human animal 6f the male species, I never 
trcisi that man;; I know him at onee to be unmanly, 
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brutal, cowardly, and mean. The man who for sheer 
fun, or front hatred to her kind^ will kill or torment 
a cat,, is sure, when opportunity oSers, to torture 
a woman's heart. If you value your own peace and 
happiness, shun him, as the ancient people were wont 
to shun lepers. Verily there are lepers amongst 
us now — moral lepers, casting their shadow and 
imparting tiieir taint to those around them ; but 
alas ! there is no law whereby they may be banished 
from our midst till their polluted nature shall be- 
come sound and clean again. If, on the other 
hand, you see pussy kindly received, treated with 
gentleness, and honourec), with a passing caress or 
a Mendly word; if she is sleeping where puasiea 
most love to slee^, in the luxurious easy-chair 
whereon the young gentleman wishes to repose 
himself after the toils of the day, and she is care- 
fully put down, natjlung down, or swept away, 
as if she were mere inanimate lumber, then have 
confidence in that man: he has some, and pro- 
bably many fine traits in his character, and he will 
be a safe fiiend and a kind, true husband. My 
brother declared that women were created expressly 
to wait upon men, and in accordance with this 
belief he soon found: me abundance of emplpyjuent. 
What with his fishing-tackle, his kitcrtails andL 
wings, his miniature. ships that always 'waQliedinaw 
sails, kis gloves,, his rabbitS;,:andhi&pigeoj|S,,to sa\{ 
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nothing of a litter of bull-pups in the stable, and 
a ferret whose existence on the premises was sup- 
posed to be a profound secret, and a thousand and 
one devices for current amusement, I was called to 
aid and sympathise several times in an hour the 
whole day through. 

I tried to please him, for absence had worn away 
the last remnant of my childish jealousy ; and I 
really loved my beautiful boy-brother, and would 
have given worlds to win his affection in return. 
So long as I obeyed his sovereign behests he toler- 
ated me, and bestowed upon me such crumbs of 
notice as a girl might be supposed to merit — ^though 
he ofben deplored his want of a brother, and wished 
he could change my sex; but the moment I 
objected to any caprice, the instant our wills — mine 
strong by natural temperament, his strong and 
despotic through incessant petting, spoiling, and 
deference — clashed, he called me all sorts of oppro- 
brious names, and reviled me for my sex and my 
D^^ess. And if no quarrel arose, and I made any 
demonstrations of tenderness such as a sister of 
sixteen-and-a-half frequently bestows on an only 
brother some years her junior, instead of a response, 
there would be a significant whistle, perhaps a cuff, 
and a request that I would keep my silly kisses to 
myself, or give them to some nincompoop of a girl 
that .eared for such trash. Or, more impudent still, 
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he would desire me to look out for a sweetheart, 
never failing to finish up with — "But you are cut 
out for an old maid, Evy ! everybody says so ; you 
aint at all pretty, and ma says you are so vixenish 
you'll frighten all the men !" Alas, alas ! I knew I 
was not at all pretty, but was I really vixenish ? I 
began to be afraid it might be a true bilL Never 
lived a girl who cared and thought less than I 
about beaux ; but a life of single blessedness was not 
at all to my taste. I longed to be loved by some- 
body — ^my heart ached for love; my father loved 
me, I knew, but then he was often afraid to show 
his affection; and I did, vain as it seemed, yet 
cherish the hope, that in due time, some good and 
noble-minded man would really love me, and take 
me into his heart of hearts. I felt that I could 
be so good, so patient, so courageous, if only one 
creature in the world loved me best. Keble has 
written in his " Christian Year," 

" There are who sigh that no fond heart is theirs, 
None loves them best. 0, vain and selfish sigh ! " 

Had the volume been altogether anonymous, we 
might have decided from these two lines that a 
man wrote the book. No woman would pen such a 
sentiment, unless she lied against her best instincts. 
It is the crown and glory of a woman's life to 
be worthily " loved best ;" it is a qvi^exi^v^ \,ci^\a^ 
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all women in their hearts aspire; no literary fame, 

no reputation for philanthropy, no isolation of rank, 

no splendour of position, no unfettered freedom ctf 

action, can make up for the loss of that whach is 

woman's highest and holiest mismon on earth — 

wifehood and motherhood. Well said Felicia 

Hemans — 

" Happr«r, happier far than thou 
With the latuKel on thy hnw, 
She that makes the hmnhlest hearth 
Lovely hut to one on earth." 

No! heavenly love was never meant to chaee 
away an earthly affection, implanted and sano^ 
fied by God Himself. It seems to me, the more 
we love God, the more we must love the creatt»e 
whom He has given us to love ; and the more we 
love the creature, the more surely ought we to love 
Him from whom the treasure came, and by whom it 
may be at any time resumed. 

<^ He that sits aboye 
In His cabn glory, wiU forgiye the love 
His creatures bear each other, even if blent 
With a vain worship ; for its close is dim 
Ever with grief, which leads the wrung soul back to Him ! *' 

I like the words Longfellow puts into the mouidi 
of the blind girl of Castel-Cuille — 

" The more I pray, the more I love. 
It is no sin, for God is on my side !" 
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But tliese were thoughts of maturer years, not 
ihe musings of my aeventeenth summer. 

I had .asked my father to send me again to school 
for yet another year, and he went up to London 
himself and made his own s^ection, whereas we 
Jiad taken Miss Willinghame very much on trust. 
So in the very heginning of August I left Westhury 
House once more, to try my fate again in a finishing 
ostahliflhment for young ladies. I went up to town 
this time with far less sangume expectations, and 
also with some trepidation, for I had gained much 
experience in school life, and I determined to hold 
my own firmly hut respectfiadly from the first 
moment of my Je'^^ in Madame Ollivier's school- 
room. 

I reached OPaddington quite safely, and there 
I was met by Monsieur Ollivier, a veritable French 
gentleman, though, as I knew, Madame was English 
born and hsed. His mixture of paternal kindness 
and excessive gallantry was extremely amusing, yet, 
nevertheless, it veiy much reassured me, and raised 
the tone of my spirits, which, from fatigue and 
the excitement of travelling, were becoming rather 
depressed. I had still some miles to travel before 
I finally reached my destination, for Cheverleigh 
Place, whither I was bound, was in the neigh- 
boudiood of Richmond. Thither, escorted by 
Monsieur, I arrived in due time, and I waa l«^ xsc^ 
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to the drawing-room to await the appearance of 
Madame, who was not at the moment forthcoming. 
I looked round: I was in a large, handsomely- 
furnished room; close to me stood a magnificent- 
looking grand pianoforte — a first-class Broadwood, 
with all the modem improvements. Miss Willing- 
hame's hest instrument was like a very resonant 
kettle. I looked firom the windows, which opened 
on a deep halcony, shaded by an awning, and filled 
with choice flowermg and fragrant plants, most of 
them in resplendent bloom. Concealed by the 
muslin drapery I surveyed the garden beneath; it 
was exquisitely kept, and in one blaze of beauty, 
and scattered about the undulating lawn and the 
gravel walks, and sitting under the trees, were many 
young ladies — of course my future companions. 

I saw at a glance that they were of a very 
different class from my former schoolmates at Can- 
nonstone House. Whatever they might prove on 
a closer acquaintance, they certainly looked and 
moved like young gentlewomen, and some of them 
were decidedly beautiful and graceful, and, as I soon 
found, well-bred, accomplished, and truly refined. 
As I looked on the happy group in the garden 
below, and listened, well pleased, to their silvery 
laughter and their merry tones, and felt that among 
them I should surely find some kindred spirits, 
a voice, soft and melodious as music itself, was at 
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my side, bidding me welcome to Cheverleigh Place, 
in accents of genuine mimistakable kindness. 

I turned, and there was Madame OUivier, a fair, 
blooming English matron, still yoimg-looking and 
extremely pretty, and having withal a very dis- 
tinguished air. Her voice, her face, and her greet- 
ing were thoroughly English; but her air, her 
movements, and her dress were decidedly Parisian : 
she was altogether a charming creature, and my 
girlish heart was taken by storm. After a few kind 
words and polite inquiries about my parents, she 
begged me to excuse her, for the post was just going 
out, and she was compelled to finish an important 
letter. Would I follow her to my room, and she 
would send the English governess to me, who would 
have great pleasure in introducing me to the young 
people, &c., &c. 

Accordingly, Madame led the way across an ante- 
room or second drawing-room, where there was 
another piano and several guitars, and along a broad, 
carpeted gallery, on which many rooms opened. 
" The Place," as M. Ollivier's house was commonly 
called in the neighbourhood, was a large rambli^ 
mansion, delightfully ancient-looking, but comfort- 
able, convenient, and handsome ; indeed, some por- 
tions of it bordered on the magnificent — ^the broad 
stone staircase, lighted by a stained-glass window, 
the innumerable passages, the spacious corridot^^ tVi<^ 
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gilded comioes of some of the rooms, all gave one 
the idea of a mansion forsaken by its lawful owners, 
as perhaps it was; for it had been the habitation 
of royalty itself in the very commenoement of the 
oentury, though the said royalty lived in it without 
any of the appiirtenanees of royal state, lusing it, 
as people were wont to say, more as a " Hosamond's 
Eower'^ than as a veiatable palace. 

My room, in whioh there were three pretty 
dcaperied French beds, and a charming dressifig- 
table, all rosy pink and flowing white muslin, was 
at the end of the long gallery, and I was agree- 
ably surprised to find that it contained every o^b- 
fort, and almost eveiy elegancy — so utterly un^e 
my sordid attic at Miss WilHnghame's, wherein 
I am sure our own upper servants at home would 
have refused to repose themselves. I felt that I 
had flown from one extreme to another ; oertduily 
my father was an excellent judge. 

In a few minutes the Ei^lish governess tapped 
.at my door ; she was a very lovely young woman, 
with large blue eyes, chestnut locks, and a«mile of 
indescribable sweetness and goodness. Had I been 
a distinguished guest, she could not have been more 
courteous ; and while I was arranging my dress, she 
talked so pleasantly that I could hardly persuade 
myself she occupied the same position as that 
insufferable '' Kimbie." Then the tea*bell rang, 
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and we hastened to the dining-room, where the 
girls were already assemhled, and I was formally 
introduced and invited to take my seat at the right 
hand of the presiding lady, an interesting girl of my 
own age. We took it in turns to preside at break- 
fest and at the tea-table, and we were sometimes 
called upon to carve ; and we were taught how to 
dissect poultry and game comme ilfaut, and invited 
to assist Madame in the tasteful disposal of desert 
on grand occasions. Indeed, when company were to 
be entertained, we elder ones were invariably con- 
sulted and taken into confidence — a practice of 
Hadame's which I think others of her profession 
would do well to imitate. No young lady leaving 
her establishment could ever be stigmatised as a 
**raw school-girl," a mere "bread-and-butter miss." 

Cold chicken and eggs were on the table, and 
they were pressed upon me because I had not dined ; 
and the young ladies conversed freely during the 
repast, and I soon found myself in earnest conver- 
sation with a Miss Chamherlayne, who, like myself, 
was a recent arrival. There were no little girls — 
the youngest pupil was fourteen, and the eldest 
nearly twenty. 

I was sure that I should like some of them very 
much. One lady particularly attracted my atten- 
tion; she sat by Mademoiselle, and actually wore 
a widow's cap. Her face was exquisitely beaMiSS>c\> 
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reminding one of those portraits we sometimes see 
on the finest Sevres china ; she was evidently under 
eighteen or nineteen, and I wondered whether she 
could possibly be a pupil. Her companions ad- 
dressed her as " Mrs. Barton," and they spoke to 
her with perfect familiarity; still I thought she 
must be a former pupil, now a visitor among dear 
old friends, or perhaps boarding with Madame, being 
willing to pass the seclusion of her widowhood in 
her old home, and under the protection of her 
beloved governess. But when tea was over, and we 
all adjourned to the schoolroom, books were pro- 
duced, and she certamly began to study like the 
rest. I was fairly puzzled. I felt an irrepressible 
curiosity to know why she was there. 

Later in the evening I heard her history from 
Miss Brooks, the English governess, who volun- 
teered to show me the shrubberies and green- 
houles. She was the daughter of a village school- 
master, and a gentleman of birth and fortune had 
fallen in love with her while she was yet a child. 
He, thinking her quite too young for any en- 
gagement, and doubtful, too, of the prudence of 
his choice, forbore to declare himself, and while 
he tarried, a young man in her own position saw 
her and courted her, and in the short space of 
three months bore away in triumph his beautiful 
child-bride of sixteen. 
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la little more than twelve months she was a 
widow, just entered upon her eighteenth year, and 
the Honourahle Mr. Clive, determining not to 
be distanced a second time, made haste to apply 
to her parents, declaring his attachment, and ex- 
pressing a wish to be allowed to educate his future 
wife for the station he intended her to adorn. 
The parents were cordially compliant, and the 
girl-widow being appealed to, made not the 
slightest objection ; so, after some further negotia- 
tion, she was placed at Madame Ollivier's for a term 
of two years, wherein it was intended that she 
should acquire all those graces and accomplish- 
ments that are supposed to be inseparable from a 
certain rank and condition. All tliis I was not 
told then ; I merely heard that she had married 
very early, and that her education had been ter- 
ribly neglected, and that being engaged to a 
gentleman of high rank, she wished to spend 
the two years of widowhood for which she had 
stipulated in improving her mind. 
[|.That very night, however, I thought there was 
much that required improvement. The lovely 
widow was one of my room-mates, and while 
we were preparing for bed, aod I was ^?atching 
her, and almost worshipping her, and foolishly 
wishing I were like her, as she stood brushing 
out her luxuriant dark hair, we entered into con- 
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Ycrsation. She told me that she had not only 
been a wife but a mother, and my romantic little 
heart beat high with sympathy towards this fair 
young creature, bereft so soon of all her earthly 
treasure. " Husband and child," I repeated to my- 
self, almost tearfully, "poor, beautiful, young thing, 
and not yet eighteen!" But before the eandJe 
was out my enthusiasm was sadly diminished.. 
She seemed to take quite a fancy to me, and the 
lady to whom tlie third bed in our room was ap- 
propriated being absent, there was every oppor- 
tunity for a batch of delightful confidences. There 
was certainly no undue reticence about her — in- 
deed, I wondered that she could talk so freely 
about those loved and lost ones with a perfect 
stranger ; but somehow confidence is always more 
or less flattering, and I listened with deepest 
interest while she informed me that her husband 
had died of consumption, that she had been very 
fond of him, but that now she loved dear Mr.. 
Clive ten times more than she had ever lovftd. 
poor Frank Barton — "poor in every sense of the 
word," she added. Perceiving that Mr. Barton.'s 
name might be mentioned without the risk of. in- 
ducing her to a state of extreme distress, or en- 
suring a wakeful night of weeping and mo^arn&d^ 
memories, I asked lier how long her husibaBsd 
had departed, thda* life. 
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'•A little more than four montbs," uras the 
answer; "he died m Mauch, poor fellow! on the 
21st." 

I could not help thinking that Mrs. Barton 
was, to say the least of it, highly indecorous. 
A widow four month« and fiancee three months! 
I felt a little disgusted. IPresently she resumed: 
— "And you know, dear, it was very hard to lose 
my little baby; but it was weakly, and it would 
have given me no end of trouble even had I suc- 
ceeded in rearing it — it inherited poor Frank's 
constitution, I fancy; besides, Mr. Clive might 
never have proposed if I had been hampered 
(and she said "'ampered") with a child; neither 
could I very well have been here at school, and 
that would have been such a pity ! So it all hap- 
pened for the best, you see !'* 

Was it true that beautiful women were fre- 
quently, and as a rulie, heartless? I had heard 
someone say so ! Certainly here was a woman of 
dazzling, faultless beauty, with no more heart 
than a cabbage; what heart she had, was purely 
physical, like the cabbage's heart — it was given 
her for organic purposes, not as the seat of the 
affections ! I went to sleep with a thorough con- 
tempt for poor Mrs. Barton, who, after all, was 
only a very commonplace young woman, lifted 
suddenly out of her proper station, with. ^ 
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romantic history, moreover, which she entirely failed 
to appreciate. Besides, I was under the common 
delusion that "first love" must be the love of 
woman's life ! After awhile I discovered my mis- 
take. Meanwhile, I dreamed about the defunct 
Frank Barton, and I thought his ghost, all pallid, 
sorrowful, and reproachful, appeared at the bedside 
of his faithless wife. 



CHAPTEE VI. 



THE KINTH OF NOYEMBEB. 



Bapidly and delightfully passed away our days 
at Cheverleigh Place. The rich summer deepened 
into a genial, mellow autumn, and autumn, in its 
turn, faded and paled before the chilling breath 
of the advancing winter. The woods in Eichmond 
Park, where we walked almost daily, began to 
thin ; the lawn and glades were strewn with sere 
and yellow leaves, and the Virginian creeper that 
mantled one grey gable of Madame Ollivier's 
house wore its most brilliant and dazzling hues. 
We worked hard, and the circle of our studies 
was wider and its course deeper than anything to 
which I had ever been accustomed; so far from 
being foremost, as I had unfortunately been at 
Cannonstone House, I foimd that with my present 
associates I could only keep my place in class 
by the most untiring zeal and the most unflag- 
ging assiduity. With excellent teaching, liberal 
treatment, an almost inconceivable amount o 
freedom, and a beautiful country «co\m^ \>&) nr^ 

"BL 
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certainly had all the elements of happiness in our 
midst. Madame called us her children, and she 
treated us as if she were indeed our mother: we 
were under the kindest, gentlest, most lenient 
rule ; and yet no one ever ventured to transgress. 
Yes ! a happy circle we certainly were, as any- 
one who reads these pa^es, and recognises in 
Cheverleigh Place the school-home of her girlhood, 
will abundantly and heartily testify. 

Where are they all now, I wander! those 
companions of my youth? Madame Ollivier, I 
know, has long since passed away from th« things 
of time; many a year has gone by since her 
sweet voice has been heard in the spacious halls 
and chambers of Cheverleigh Place. And I saw 
the maiTiage of Miss Brooks in the newspapers 
I know not how long ago. Mademoiselle set up 
a French establishment of her own, and is pjro- 
bably thriving to this day. But of "the girls'* 
I know scarcely anything, only I believe the 
lovely, heartless Mrs. Barton in due time becaoie 
Mrs. Clive, and lived in great atyle somewhere 
in Belgravia. But whether the beautiful, haughty 
Louisa Chambers ever fulfilled the splendid des- 
tinies she so fondly anticipate; whether Ada 
Crichton, the genius of Cheverleigh Place, ever 
rivalled the fame of her illustrious namesake; 
whether Marian and Rosalie Jamieson were a& 
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happy w» they expected to be in their Indian 
home;. or whether sweet, gentie Lizzie Johnstone 
ever married: the pide, poetioal curate, to whom, 
even then, she was secretly affianced, I oannst 
tell. One and all, they have glided dowvi the 
broad stream of life — those dear and pleasant 
oompanions of my seventeenth year — tht^ have 
drifted far away from the pwtioular ourr^it which 
is cairying me on, onward, ever onward, to the 
solemn shores of the great etemily ! 

As I am writing my own history, not thai of 
my schoolH^ows, I shall not tell you any stories, 
as I well; might, of those brief, bright days of 
happy stttdy under dear Madame*s superinten- 
denoe, but oome stndght to the day which was 
one of Ihe most mem<Mrable of my life — ^the day 
which was fated to be si era to which I always 
lodk back as to the passing -away of old thii^ 
and the commenoement of entirely new experiences. 

On the ninth of November <^ that year the 
ficat book of my life oame to- an abrupt tereii- 
nation; its pages were turned over, and i^e vdkime 
was- closed : childhood^ still lingering in the; girl, 
whose person, and whose mind also, was, in mm^ 
of its aipectsy so womanly, passed away for evw, 
and youths restless, sai^uine, soaring, and un- 
daunted, to^ its plaoe. I had, asfar as woxUly 
circumstances were concerned, Ui«d>« liflb oCvVm^ 
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most careless ease; about ways and means I had 
never for one moment troubled myself, and now 
the time was come when all this must be changed. 
With the misty close of that dull, dim, Novem- 
ber day, there dawned for me an entirely new 
and unlooked-for phase of existence. 

It was Lord Mayor's Day, of course, and 
Monsieur OUivier had promised to take the 
"country girls," as we from the provinces were 
always slightingly styled, into the City, to see the 
pomp and show of the procession. How well I 
remember all about that day ! our rising betimes, 
and our chilly toilet by candle-light, our lessons 
before breakfast, our dressing immediately after- 
wards for the expedition, that we might be ready 
for the early omnibus that passed our door, and 
our journey to town in the fog, that seemed likely 
to make the annual civic demonstration an affidr 
of torchlight ! Just, however, as we commenced 
our slow progress up Piccadilly, the sun burst 
forth from his heavy, grey shroud, and showed 
large, round and red, above the towers of West 
minster Abbey, faintly looming across the G-reen 
Park and St. James's. Higher and higher he 
rose; the ruddy beams grew golden, the mists 
caught up hither and thither were scattered far 
and wide, and pale, yet serene, gleamed out the 
wintry London sky. 
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The omnibus set us down somewhere^ 1 fimcj, 
near the Strand; there were five of us, beside 
Monsieur, and we proceeded on foot through 
Temple Bar, up Fleet Street, past Bolt Court, 
with its Johnsonian memories, up Ludgate Hill, 
across St. Paul's Churchyard, and down Che^pside 
and the Poultry, to the Mansion House, where 
we turned into Eang William Street, in search 
of the two windows that had been proyidently en- 
gaged for our special accommodation. Though I 
had driven several times into London I had never 
walked any distance through its streets, and it was 
a real treat to me to find myself in localities the 
names of which were familiar, and even historic. 
I should infinitely have preferred wandering about 
the City all day to seeing the Show, which was, 
after all, the true object of our expedition. But 
that, of course, could not be ; so we sat two mortal 
hours in a smoky room, over a glover and hosier's 
shop, watching the crowds in the street below, 
and impatiently waiting for the procession, which 
seemed in no great haste to dazzle our provincial 
eyes with the sight of its pomps and splendours. 
We were almost tired out when it came at last ; 
and I am sure all who have witnessed the Lord 
Mayor's Show on the ninth of November, and 
all who have never witnessed it, will agree with 
me when 1 say, I see no reason why I should 
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oGoupgr ipy time and theirs witii any dawrqitioii of 
ite 8omi<»barbaric glories. Indeed, I am fagr no 
HMMUM certain whether mf memory would aerva 
me faithfully. I am not (juiiie clear about ai^- 
thing, except that I saw the 8M» coac^, and 
u^j lord himself in his laee raffles, vrhieh I eeuld 
nojt briqg myself to admire, on account of their 
divty and rumpled appearance ; and as for the 
wonderful gold chain^ I thought it looked as much 
like hraas as angi^thiii^ eke. And then we went 
up to the house-tops, out on the leads, among the 
chimney-pots, that we might see the Gify mag- 
nates and their followers '^Isike water*' at^ London 
Bridge; and then we came down again, w«ll 
powd^ed with " biaeks," and had to make rather 
extensiTe ablutions, before we were in proper trim 
to sit down to the luncheon of highly genteel 
bread and butter, soft carraway biscuits, and mild 
^ngiar wine, kindly provided for us by the glover 
and fhosier, who, being of French birth andvbreed*' 
ing, claimed Monsieur Ollivier as a cker ami and 
compatriot. 

Then we sallied forth, and again, to my ii^beuBe^ 
satisfaction, paraded the streets of the mighty Me^ 
tropcdis. We entered St. Paul's, and looked up 
iOito the dome, and observed the monuments; wb 
marched back to Temple Bar, had a glimpse of 
the ^t^ior of the Temple Church,, and a ^gflanee 
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at the Temple G-ardens; then we perambulated 
the StraDd, to Trafalgar Square, and passed an 
hour or more in the National Gallery; and then 
it began to grow dark. Afterwards we went to 
a celebrated pastrycook's, where, schoolgirl-like, we 
invested in sundry tarts and sweetmeats ; and then 
Monsieur conducted us to Pall Mall, and showed 
us the club-houses, lighted up in all their bril- 
liancy, and also certain feeble illuminations in 
honour of the Prince of Wales' birthday — ^for 
his Royal Highness was a novelty in those days, 
having been heir-apparent to the British throne 
for the short space of a few years only, from 
which remark you may infer that the date of the 
year whose annals I am now recording was some- 
where between 1840 and 1850. At last, after a 
circuitous route, we reached the place where the 
omnibus was to start, and finding it ready to re- 
ceive us, we were very glad to take refuge on its 
worn, faded velvet cushions ; for we were weary, 
and the night was cold and raw, and the mists 
which the morning sun had only temporarily dis- 
pelled had been slowly gathering together ever 
since we left King William Street, and now 
seemed uncertain whether to develop themselves 
in a thorough, impenetrable London fog, or to 
d^cend in a thick mizzling rain, to the discom- 
fiture of all unlucky wights whom ba6tQ««& ^t 
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accident might detain abroad on that miserable 
evening of that most i memorable ninth of No- 
vember. 

I felt literally tired to death, as we say; indeed^ 
we had all had a hard day's work, and no one 
seemed inclined to converse, as the omnibus went 
heavily over the stones, and along that intermin- 
able Kensington Eoad. I began to think the 
driver must have mistaken his way, we were so 
long coming to Hammersmith Bridge. I suppose >; 
it was physical fatigue, but an inexpressible feel- 
ing of dreariness seemed creeping over me as we 
neared our journey's end. I was glad I had seen 
the Show, but I felt that I should never care to 
go half a mile out of my way to watch its 
gaudy glories again. I was very glad, too, that 
I had seen so much of London ; but I wondered 
whether I should not have been happier at home^ 
going through my accustomed duties, according 
to the routine of the day. I think our whole 
party was struggling against a sense of flatness 
and weariness, for there were no meny jests, no 
witty rejoinders, no little confidences, as there had 
been previously, and Monsieur Ollivier went sweetly 
to sleep in his own snug comer. There was a 
general exclamation of relief and pleasure when we 
halted once more before the door from which in 
the morning we had issued in all the bustle and 
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joyous excitement of youthful hilarity. How com- 
fortable it looked, that well-lighted hall, with its 
crimson inner door, and the pleasant face of Madame 
OUivier, as she came forth to welcome our return ! 

"What a miserable night!" she cried, putting 
her hands on her husband's great coat. **My 
dear Louis, you are terribly damp ; I hope none of 
these girls will take cold ! Kun upstairs, children, 
and take off your bonnets and cloaks as expeditiously 
as you can ; I need not say, change your shoes. 
Evelyn Fanny ! Charlotte ! make haste ! there ik 
a magnificent fire in the library — I have been 
nursing it up all the evening. You must take 
supper with us, my dears — I have something special 
in store for you; only make haste, and take off 
that damp clothing." 

We ran upstairs merrily enough. I, for one, had 
quite regained my cheerfulness; the warmth, and 
the light, and, above all, the kindly tones and smiles 
of our beloved school-mother, had restored us to our 
careless, joyous selves. Fanny Bumie went to her 
room carolling forth " Mira O Norma!" her last 
singing-lesson, and mine; for we were taking the 
Deh Conte duett together, she the contralto, I the 
soprano part, and I caught up the strain, and, 
entering my own room, found Mrs. Barton without 
her cap, standing before the glass, and rehearsing 
diflOsrent styles in which she contemplated dressing 
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her beaatiful aubom hair, so soon as decency 
would :permit the gymb^ls of mdowhood to be caait 
aside. 

''Mr. Olive has been here to-day," she said, 
tammg round, all radiant in her loveliness ; " see 
what he gave me!" and she exhibited a circlet 
of superb diamonds and emeralds, intended for a 
bracelet. "Ah! poor Frank never gave me any- 
thing worth having. The only article of jewellery 
he ever gave me was my eng^ement^ring — a poor 
afiair of seedy pearls and shabby tmxjuoises; but 
then, poor fellow, he really had not the means. 
That old-fashioned silver watch I showed you the 
other night was his, and he had no other. He was 
not at all well off. I never ought to have had 
him!" 

" I thought you loved him," I said, coldly. 

"Yes, I did! of course I did, for he was my 
husband j and he was very fond of me, his lovely 
Milly, as he used to call me — my name is Amelia, 
you know. Mr. Olive always says, 'Amelia, dearest;' 
it sounds so aristocratic ! But then I was a silly 
girl, and I took the firsfc man that offered, never 
thinking that I might go to a better market." 

"Hush!" I cried, almost angrily; "Madame 
Ollivier would be displeased if she heard us con- 
versing in this strain." 

"Displeased! what for?" returned Mrs. Barton, 
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wiik thfi^moet.genuiud Buxpiisa; " I am sure I. have 
said only the truth." 

^' Tes! but the truth need not always be spoken ; 
ii is sometimes better wityield." 

She looked puzzled, but said no more, and went 
on.<irranging.her long braids of hair ; and I, to turn 
tho conversation, b^an tilling her something about 
our day's pleasure, when one of my special friends, 
Olaca. Miles, tapped at the door. 

" Now, Evelyn ! Evelyn Charteris ! " she cried, 
gaily, " what will you give me for something I have 
brought you?" 

" Cela depend! " I. answered, in the same spirit ; 
**is the / something ' worth having ? " 

" Ah ! that I cannot tell !" returned Clara ; " but 
I should imagine it is. Look ! " and she showed me 
the comer of a letter which she held in her two 
hands. Of course I seized it at once : school-girls 
alwayscattach immense importance to letters. Ah ! 
could I have divined what mine contained ! 

"I will wait for you," said Clara; " the supper- 
bell will ring in three minutes. I and Jane Heath, 
and Bosahe Jamieson and Mrs. Barton, are to sup 
with you in the library. Madame invited us just 
before you came home: there are cold roast fowls 
and ham, and custard pudding, and we are to finish 
up with mulled elder-wine — the potations being on 
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the account of you * country girls,' who are supposed 
to be in danger of taking cold." 

And she sat down on my trunk, watching Mrs. 
Barton's little white hands, as they gleamed about, 
all flashing with gems, among the rich masses of 
her luxuriant hair. No one cared much for the fair 
Amelia, but there was scarcely a girl in the house 
who did not pay homage to her beauty. I opened 
my letter, intending to glance over it, and read it 
more carefully when I came up to bed ; but as I ran 
over the first few lines an undefined sense of appre- 
hension stole over me, and my heart stood still. 
I did not understand what there was to fear ; but 
the import of the opening sentence was so myste- 
riously gloomy, so mournfully prophetical, that I 
knew instinctively some dreadful evil had arrived, 
or was inevitably impending! So I looked on a 
little further, skipping all the lugubrious preface of 
the first page, and coming at once to the full sense 
of my mother's meaning— my father was a bank- 
rupt! 

A bankrupt ! what did that mean ? Alas I I 
knew but too well ! Bankruptcy involved poverty, 
loss of position, all kinds of privation — probably 
loss of friends, possibly shame and disgrace ! I 
shrank back, trembling and appalled; the tears 
came fast, and thick, and hot, into my eyes, and 




*'She came and sat by mc, on t})e foot of my bed, begging me not to be 
distressed, and to lell her what had happened." — Page 109. 
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in another minute thej were coursing each other 
in torrents down my pallid cheeks. 

" Whatever is the matter ?" cried Mrs. Barton, as 
she finally twirled up her long silky braids, and re- 
assumed her widow's cap. "Is your papa dead? 
or your brother? you said the letter was in your 
mamma's writing." 

"Evy, dearest Evy, what is it?" said Clara, 
tenderly, coming towards me with love and sym- 
pathy glowing on every feature of her expressive 
countenance. She came and sat by me, on the foot 
of my bed, begging me not to be distressed, and to 
tell her what had happened. For answer I gave 
her in the fulness of my heart my mother's epistle — 
no very prudent proceeding certainly, but then dis- 
tress of this kind was new to me, and I did not 
know as yet that one's pecuniary embarassments 
are better kept as far as possible to one's self. 

The letter closed thus : — " So you see, my dear 
Evelyn, we are completely ruined; what is to 
become of my darling Eustace and myself I cannot 
think. It will fall most heavily on us, for your 
father seems strangely insensible to the misery in 
which we are plunged ; and you, strong in health, 
and never troubled with over-sensitiveness, will be 
able to rough it for yourself, without any great trial 
to your feelings. Of course you will be obliged 
henceforth to depend on your own exertions, and 
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Burelj j&&r excellent education, upon whick flounuch 
expense has been laviidied, mil enaiUe ymito gelb 
your OWE liYing mth eaae amd cemfort, and the 
sooaer you begin the better. If^.as your ik&er 
and your old goyexmess, Miss Sanders, used to sfff, 
you really have more than average abihties^ now is 
the time to demonstrate them. Tt>u had better get 
a aituation in the ne^hbourhood of London, for I 
should not like you to be going out as governess 
here, where so many people would be certaui: to 
know you and your former ciroumstanoes. Tliere 
are several thii^s completely in your favour: yo«i 
look older by seven years then you really are, and 
you must dress in keeping with your appearance; 
and uxdesfi you are pointedly adked your age, you 
had better say nothing about it — you may eauly, 
with a little management, pass for live or sis^od*- 
twenty. Then, what X have always deemed your 
unforiunate plainness will be now an inestimable 
advantage ; no one cares to have a. young and.pretif^ 
governess in their house,. for obvious reasoas^ whiek 
yoU' will sooai comprehend. You had better confflsdt 
imimediately with Madame Ollivi^,. and you maj 
say that jour lather, through some friend, wilitafep 
care that herv bill for the half-yeatr shi^be paid«ii» 
fidli; but of course your resid^ioe as- a pupil ab Oiier 
vedeigh Place must tenninate at Chnstmast. We 
ara leaansg Westbui^f; Hojose almost immediatioly^ 
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ererjtbing must be sacrifioed — at least your iktber 
says so, though I am sure he .mig^t manage things 
more comfortably if he would only exert himsdif. 
It is cruel to ask me to: give up all my oomforts, 
and all tlie lovely things I have been coUecting 
round me, regs^dlesfr of expeni^, even since we came 
to Clifton ; and I will not, if I- can help it, yowmay 
be pretty sure. And then, only i'ancy — I am to 
part with all the servants, that is, with all but one ; 
for your father says we cannot afford to keep more 
thaa one girl, as maid-of'^di-work:; but of course 
such. a thing is not to be thought of, and I must say 
I think it is very inconsidKata of your ftU^er to 
propose it. If I had been differently brought up it 
would be quite anotker things; but Ttell him I am 
no tradesman's daughter, but a gentlewoman b«rn 
and bred, and delicately nurtured, and always aeons- 
tomed to good, sooiety, and the idea of so tremen- 
dous a sacrifice is not to be entertained. We are 
going: into lodgings, X believe — jom- father says it is 
beeit, though, for my part, I. cannot see why ; indeed^ 
I cannot see why we should leave our own house 
ait aU. , Some of the servants might be dismissed, 
and. Ldiouldi have to make up my mind to enter- 
taining T«Ky little company, and, as a matten of 
oonrse^.goingout TeryvlittlemyBelf. But that irocdd 
he fa^.beita^ tiian making* ourselves ao conspicuiws 
a« we»mP9b»M if w^ aetuail|r/ go- into fbraiibed 
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apartmeDts. What our friends will say, I cannot 
think. Indeed, I am very greatly to be pitied ; and 
when I look at my beautiful boy, my noble, darling 
Eustace, I am fairly beside myself. Such a blight 
on his future prospects — ^poor dear unfortunate 
child I And now, my dear Evelyn, I must close 
this miserable letter — I wish it were on any other 
subject. Make haste and get a situation with a good 
salary, but do not think of returning to Clifton — I 
do not say home, for home you have no longer, 
thanks to your father's foohshness and want of 
management. — I remain your affectionate mother, 
Adelaide Mary Charteris." 

"My poor Evy! my darling Evy!" said Clara, 
when she had finished reading the letter. " Oh ! 
Evy, if I had but my own mamma, you should 
come home with me, and we would live together 
always. I cannot bear to think of you going out 
govemessing^ as people call it. But Mrs. Miles is 
not like my own sweet mamma, and just because 
I wished it she would set her face against it, I 
know.*' 

"It is not to be thought of," I replied; "but 
Clara, darling, it is very kind of you, all the same. 
Please to leave me now ; I shall get better alone. 
There is the supper-bell; tell Madame that I am 
not well, that I have had bad news fi*om home; but 
h^ her not to come to me — I could not talk to her 
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now, I will tell her all in the morning ; and don't 
trouble yourself about me, dear, I shall get over 
it soon ; I could not help giving way at first, it was 
such a shock." 

" I should think so, indeed, my poor Evy." 
And Mrs. Barton turned round with her mite of 
consolation : " I am sure I am very sorry, Evelyn ; 
, but I never would go and be a governess : gover- 
nesses, even the best of them, are nobodies, jou 
know, and they are old maids besides, nine-tenths 
of them. I should advise you to get married as 
soon as ever you can. Dear me, I was married 
before I was seventeen, though it was nothing of a 
match certainly; but it did very well to begin 
with." And once more smoothing her glossy braids, 
adjusting her cap, and shaking out her skirts, she 
followed Clara Miles downstairs. 

I was glad to be alone, for I wanted to weep 
without restraint; and secure from interruption I 
gave way to my sorrow, and cried till my head 
ached furiously, and I was glad to crawl off my 
bed, where I had thrown myself in my abandon- 
ment of grief, and undress as speedily as my cold, 
trembling hands would let me. You perceive I was 
by no means a heroine ; I did not behave at all 
like the model young lady in a novel, for of course 
I ought to have been calm and serene, even cheerful, 
quite above the sublunary consideration^ '«\ckS?!DL 
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would present tbemselveB as I surveyed my altered 
prospects, and quite ready to be governess, dress-! 
maker, actress, houseinaid, or anytiiing else thaii 
would enable me to support myself and to aid my 
family ! Of course I ought to have resolved to send 
Eustace to Oxford or Cambridge, on the proceeds of 
my own industry; instead of which, I. was thinking 
how much my mother seemed to moan ov^ his 
blighted prospects, while she qmetly ignored the 
pain which I must inevitably endure fropa the 
sudden .revelation of my own alt^ed cireumstaHcee. 
I had risen up that morning a young, lady of condi- 
tion, finifibing my education in a £rst-class boarding^^ 
school. I lay down at night a mere bankrupt's 
daughter, without home, without means, without 
any future save that which involved self-denial« 
humility, and never-ending, toil. Yet my mother 
seemed. to think I should suffer nothing, not b^g 
endowed^.as, she supposed, with over-sensitive feel- 
ings. Ah! it is far easier to depict the model 
character of a story than to act out such a character 
perseveringjy and consistently ; and I, at seventeeui 
was by no means as self-discipjUned or as selfKK)n- 
trolled as I ought to have been ; still as far as. ever, 
you see, from a blossom of morality. 

I lay awake long that night, thinking of my 
home — mine, alas I no longer ; of its famiHar aspect 
of mj own pretty chamber, which I was never, to 
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inliabit again, of the beautiful gaiKkms, greoiliouses, 
and vineries, whioh had beeu under my mother's 
special si^^rintendence ; of the many friends with 
whom I had for years been more or less associated ; 
of the church we attended ; of the high breezy 
downs, and of all things fair, and sweet, and 
pleasant, from which that letter seemed to have 
separated me for evermore. And my father, too, 
how much he would have to suffer ! my dear, kind 
father, upon whom I knew right well no shadow of 
just censure could possibly fall : personally, I knew 
he could not be to blame, his only fault was that 
of too easily yielding to the wishes of others, who 
were more ambitious> and less circumspect than 
himself. 

After awhile, however, I began to think that, as 
far a» I was concerned, it was not so very bad after 
all. I was young.. and healthy; I believed that I 
really had rather more than average abilities ; I 
had learned a great deal for a giri of my age, for I 
had enjoyed the advantage of a decidedly superior 
education.; and now, in my hour of need, I had not 
to reproach myself with intentional neglect of 
duties, or with want of diligence in any branch of 
study. I had worked well ; and now I began to be 
conscious- of a certain power, as yet only half defiued 
and half comprehended, and certainly not half de» 
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veloped, which might stand me in good stead, when 
I had to go out and fight my own way in the world ; 
and I said to myself, as I pressed my aching brow — 

"0, life! O, Beyond! 
Thofu art strange, thou art sweet." 

Yes! my courage revived; I felt myself already 
a woman. Life, that had been hitherto a dream, 
though not a very pleasant dream on the whole, 
was now a stem reality; still I was full of hope, 
full of confidence, and when at last slumber overtook 
me, I dreamed — no longer metaphorically, but 
literally — that I had done something very wonder- 
ful, and was journeying back to Clifbon, in order to 
reinstate my parents in their old position. 

My sleep must have been but light, for the 
striking of the great clock at the other end of the 
corridor roused me, and once more I was conscious 
of my actual position, and knew exactly what had 
befallen me since I had lain on that same spot only 
twenty-four hours before, a child in actual experience 
of the world's ways, and altogether careless of the 
coming future. And again I mused, and again my 
spirit rose to meet the occasion, and I felt that, 
come what might, I would be strong. Had I ever 
seen that grand " Psalm of Life," which a few years 
after I learned to love so well, I should have said to 
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myself in the still watches of that long wakeful 

night — 

** Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieying, gtill pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait." 



CHAPTER VII. 

WANTED A SITUATION. 

Bft when, after many short snatches of uneasy 
slumber, I woke up in the grey dawn of the chilly 
wintry morning, and heard the '* getting-up bell " 
ringing with all its accustomed ardour, I felt, though 
quite as dauntless, far less sanguine than I had been 
several hours before ; getting one's own living, 
though really practicable, did not seem quite so 
attractive as when considered in the colour-de-rose 
of an excited fancy, and I got up feeling weak, and 
ill, and unrested, and certainly not in the best spirits. 
After breakfast Madame Ollivier sent for me to her 
own cozy little study upstairs, and I then and there 
told her all that had happened, so far as I knew it 
myself. She was kindness itself; evincing without 
restraint that precious and delicate sympathy which 
shrinks from identifying itself with another, and far 
less acceptable attribute of kindly human natures — 
I mean pU^ I I was thinking about this only the 
other day, and wondering wherein lay the exact dis- 
.tinction between the two emotions, which many 
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peoj^e are eo -apt 'to confoimd; and it seemed to 
me, that* in? order truly to sympathise with a siiiSerer, 
we must feel vnth him, whereas pity requires only 
that weHeel for him. Many a proud and sensitive 
nature writhes and draws back into itself beneath 
the wdl^meant inflictions of a geosone but broadly 
demonstrated pity ; but where is the heart that 
melts xKot, and receives not at least some faint ray 
of comfort, from the uttered or silent expression of 
a profound and generous sympathy ? But Madame 
Ollivier felt tuitk me, as I instinctively perceived 
before she had spoken half-a-dozen words — I knew 
it in the mere pressure of her hand ; and her gentle, 
sincere sympathy was a real comfort ; for already 
the valiant resolves of my sleepless hours were 
beginning to falter, and the bright visions of 
honest labour, eventually crowned with triumphant 
success and independency, were growing paler and 
dimmer, and less amd less attractive in the broad, 
"sunless daylight, and in the midst of that familiar 
■work-a-day world, with which I seemed already 
half dissociated. Yes! already I felt that I had 
ceased to be a school-girl. When someone proposed 
that in consequence of my headache, and apparent 
indisposition, I should omit the preparation for my 
reg^ar Grerman lesson, which was to be taken that 
afternoon, I felt that it must not be: I co«ld not 
afiford to lose a single opportunity ; for now letraing 
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was my 8tock-ii);>trade, and eveiy lesson would be 
doubly precious, since tbe time had arrived for me 
to lay aside the delightful privil^es of a pupil, 
and enter without more ado on the onerous, weary- 
ing, and responsible duties of a teacher. 

When Madame thoroughly understood the state 
of the case, she said, " My dear Evelyn, on many 
accounts I am sorry, very sorry — I am pained at 
what has occurred ; but as regards yourself I am by 
no means certain that your present trouble will 
be to you a real misfortune. Do not think me 
unfeeling, my dear, when^ I say that I think a 
certain amount of adversity is salutary to young 
people. I have found it so in my own experience. 
Trouble is sure to come at some period of our 
existence — better thqn to bear the yoke in one's 
youth. It is astonishing how much you may learn 
in the day of affliction ; how you may learn to know 
yourself and your friends also, my dear — always 
a costly knowledge in both cases : experience gives 
lessons only on the most exorbitant terms. I think, 
nay, I am almost certain, knowing you as I do, 
that, in time to come, you will thank God for the 
seemingly hard trial He now sees fit to lay upoD 
you. I can imagine you, twenty years hence, saying 
heartily, * I am so glad that I did not go home to 
be introduced into society, to sink down into mere 
young-ladyism ! I am so glad that I had to make 
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my own way in the world, to lely upon myself, 
to make trial of my own resomces ! I have locked 
eaze and trouble in the fiice, and 1 have met them 
and straggled with them ealmly and resolutely ; I 
have fought, I have ¥nre8tled, and I have won the 
Yictoiy : I have found fedth and hope and strength 
through aU things.' And I trust, my dear child, 
you may also be able to say, ' 1 sought help where 
alone it is to be found — in Ood^ and it was given 
me, as it is given to all who truly seek it in Grod's 
own appointed way; and by Him, and in His 
might, I have overcome the difficulties and temp- 
tations of the way.' " 

I felt inexpressibly cheered and comforted ; a 
strong conviction came to me that, one day, I 
should achieve the triumph of which she spoke 
almost exultantly — ^a triumph which I felt sure she 
had long ago herself achieved; that I should be 
called to no ordinary experiences, to no common 
trial of my faith, but that, in the end, I should, by 
the mercy of Gt>d, arrive at ^ the haven where I 
would be." I was naturally of a religionistic 
temperament, but of true religion I was entirely 
ignorant. I certsdnly trusted in Gt>d, and so far so 
good ; but my trust, my faith, was of the most 
imperfect and unenlightened character — ^in short, 
without knowing it, I was in some sort a Deist ; 
and while religion, in its poetical and esthetical 
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«aspects, ilrequently thriUefd mj whole natu? e, I was 
to4ally hwensible to the Teal grandew, the true 
•s«tb%mities, asid the mapv^UoHs glories of oar blessed 
Ohristhm faith, *4S' it is revealed in all; its Mness 
and simplicity in ' the New Testament. ^ I believed 
in Christ as a Saviour, historically and intellee- 
tBa3iy,'lmt not spiritually. I believed all that was 
written by « Moses, aaid the Prophets, and the 
Apofitks, as so fnudbi incontrovertible historioal 
evidence, and Also beowise the very idea of scep- 
ticism was to <me always most ui^alatable ^and 
abhorrent; and I still 4t times read the "Pilgrim's 
Progress ;" and I thought about heaven, with its 
perfect rest, and its fadeless bowers, and its happy 
throngs clad in white raiment, with their harps ^and 
crowns of gdd, very much, I am afraid, as a good 
Mahommedan might think of the material joys of 
the Paradise promised by his prophet. I bdieved, 
too, all the articles of the Chrisi^an religion, not as 
a mere matter of course, but because I had, so far as 
a girl could, examined th«ro, and broi^ht them to 
the test of inspired revelation, and I felt that ^ my 
reason, my judgmcaat, approved them, and I believed 
them with all my mind. But, alas ! with all my 
heart I did not believe. My heart was dark, proud, 
cold, and rebdiHoas; it needed -ODoany and many a 
blow, nainy and many. a par^, ere it conld be 
made hwmMe, meek, jmd loving. 
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**What nrast I do first?" I asked presently, 
when we began soberly to consider my case in 
its present practical point of view. "I do not 
want to go home; indeed, I have no home, and 
should only be an ad^ional burden on my parents. 
I should like to begin my new life \nthout delay 
— to get a situation at once." 

"Softly, softly, my child. At your age, and in 
your circumstances, a remunerative situation is not 
so easily to be found as you seem to imagine ; 
you cannot, however wilHng, act on the spur of the 
moment. You are so young, dear Evelyn, you have 
no experience !" 

"My age is a fault that will mend every day," 
I said, still smiling bravely, though my heart 
misgave me when I reflected that I was not quite 
seventeen, and that of such experience as the world 
holds in good repute I had literally none. " But," 
I added, trying to feel undaunted, " I shall be con- 
tinually gaining experience." 

" True ! But parents are rather unreasonable in 
this respect, as indeed I may now tell you they are 
in many others : they all demand a teacher of some 
experience ; they forget that even the trade of 
teaching must have a beginning ; no one is willing 
that the young governess should try her * 'prentice 
hand ' on his or her children." 
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"Then what can I do ? what do others do? 
What did you do, Madame ?" 

"I took a comparatiyely irresponsihle situation 
for a year or more, content with heavy, almost 
trying duties, and inadequate remuneration. This 
is the usual plan, and in the main it is a good one." 

"Very well, I am ready, then. I shall not 
want much money for several years to come. I 
have plenty of good, even handsome clothing, and 
I must study economy. As for work, I am willing 
to undertake any amount, so far as health and 
vigour will allow. If my duties prove disagree- 
able I will cheer myself with the reflection that 
others, like yourself, dear Madame, have passed 
bravely through the ordeal, and with the prospect 
of better things in store for me." 

" Good girl ! brave Evelyn ! I firmly believe you 
will succeed, my dear child. I will write this 
very day to a friend of mine at Blackingham." 

" Thank you, dear Madame, I am glad you will 
write to your friend. The worst would be to be 
settled with purse-proud, illiterate people — people 
essentially vulgar, who could not appreciate the 
advantages of culture or of wise training, who 
would not know in what a good education actually 
consisted." 

" You are right, Evelyn ; but to such trials gover- 
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nesses at all periods of their lives are sadly liable, 
especially so at the outset of their professional 
career, when they have not much power of selec- 
tion. In my earlier days I was more than once 
placed with persons of the class you describe; I 
had under my care children whose parents had 
not the slightest notion of the true constituents 
of a superior education ; they would not allow 
the necessary discipline to be exercised; they 
expected all kinds of learning to be acquired through 
the teacher's ingenuity, without any pains or toil 
on the part of the pupils; they were impatient 
while the substratum of primary facts was being 
deposited, and they wanted immediate 'value re- 
ceived' for every lesson. Showy accomplishments 
were to be cultivated at the expense of solid infor- 
mation ; to seem, rather than to be, was the precept 
' inculcated in deed and in manner, if not in actual 
words ; and varnish was mistaken for and preferred 
to genuine polish and true refinement." 

" Varnish, Madame ! I beg your pardon ! I am 
not quite sure I understood you thoroughly." 

"Varnish, you know, my dear, is apt to crack, 
and to wear away, for it is merely laid on the 
surface of any material to which it is applied ; 
polish is the real surface itself, wrought up to even- 
ness and brilliancy and beauty by constant toil and 
care* Varnish may conceal many flaws for a time^ 
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and it is applied without muoh pains r; but a pracr 
ticed eye quickly peceeives the dec^tion, and any: 
one who estimates things at. their. intrinsio valoe^ 
will. not prefer the- meretrieioas graces of the one' 
to the<g^iiine and actual worth of theol^ier^ Ther 
fine' grain of the costly wood, and the rich veinio^, 
of the< rare marble, aie developed only by carefal, 
painstaking labour — ^by dint of unwearying^ peiv 
severing effi>rt ; and the finer gnces of the noble^ 
mind are by similar exercises of patience and' toiif 
fully revealed in the ^ visible manifimitations of outeri 
life." 

"Yes,^' I said, charmed at the metaphor, "aaai. 
a thing must havecertasn sterling qualities of its- 
own before it can be polished at alL Common- 
deal^. I dare say^ may be painted and varnished 
tiU it looks for the time like oak; but it can never 
be polished as the real. oak and the other superior 
woods can b€i!' 

" Certainly not, my dear ; and remember through ; 
life> that m»re varnish is never to be estimated 
at the same rate as good honest poli^. Shun. 
ahumdy Evelyn, whatever you. do: it is a precept 
that you wiii respect the more the- older you grow* 
One other thing— your pupilrlife had better cease.- 
to*day; the soouer the change is made) the less 
you wilL feel it ; you shall^ if you pleasa^ take the 
tlurdiclaas to their English and Frenob. lessons 4 
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that will.bd somotbing by way o£ b^niuDg, and 
yoawill gain a litUe experience." 

''Thank you, Madame. I shoidd like it very 
much ; only — only^— if you do not think it wrong, 
I.should like to go on with my Grerman jm^I my 
Latin." 

''Of course you shall continue your lessons in 
anything, you choose. I was going to say that 
the afternoons and evenings had better be devoted 
solely to your own studies, and the mornings only 
you shall give to my junior class. You will have to 
work hard, Evelyn." 

''I da not mind how hard! I am youngs I 
have excellent health; if I have plenty to do, I 
shall be less, disposed to give way to vain lamenta* 
tions over lost advantages. I see that my old life 
is already, a thing, of the past; I am beginning 
aCresh, and on my own responsibility, and I want 
to lose no time in making a start." 

'' You .are perfectly right. There is nothing like 
looking, one's position in the face ; difficulties can 
never be diminished by a weak shrinking away from 
the formidable aspect they may present. If an 
arduous and, perhaps, painful task is to be per- 
formed, the sooner it is commenced the easier it 
will, prove to be» and the more quickly shall we 
bo reconciled to the inevitable. And now go, my 
dear; I. will. write to your ps^a by this afternoon's 
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post, neither shall the letter to Miss Carteret, mj 
friend at Blackingham, be forgjotten. Go, my child, 
and trust in God to lead you aright and to order 
for your certain good all that shall befal." 

I kissed my good governess, and went away brare 
and hopeful. I joined my companions at their 
drawing lesson, and all the morning I worked away 
with my crayons very silent and abstracted, and 
full of thoughts, and schemes, and ideas, and 
sanguine contemplations of the new and untried 
journey which I was about to undertake. Ah ! that 
morning, how well I remember it ! I can see them 
now, those companions of my girlhood, some, like 
myself, gathered round the drawing-table, on which 
lay the usual litter of chalks, pencil-scrapings, odds 
and ends of coarse paper covered with lines, and bits 
of shading and original designs, caricatures, and 
even a portrait or two, for there were several of 
eur number who were really clever at catching a 
likeness! I hear again the careless, pleasant chit- 
chat that, from time to time, enlivened the party; 
the school-girl wit, the droll repartee; occasionally 
from an earnest student, some observations about 
art; or some instructions given by Madame, who 
every now and then left her throne at the other 
end of the room, and came to inspect our progress ! 

I see it yet, — the comfortable aspect of that 
most comfortable of schoolrooms! the crimson 
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curtains draping the large windows that looked 
upon the now har^ deserted garden; the hright, 
ruddy fires, one at each end of the spacious apart- 
ment ; the well-fiUedy tidy book-shelyes ; the hand- 
some time-piece, that struck the hours and chimed 
the quarters in the sweetest little trills and runs 
of silvery sound, over the desk of Madame ; the 
group of younger girls in another quarter, taking 
a lesson on the terrestrial glohe, from the English 
governess, "dear old Brooky," as we rather irre- 
verently hut most affectionately called her! All 
these things come hefore me, vivid and instinct 
with life, when my memory pauses to recall in all 
their minuteness the specialities of that weU-remem- 
bered scene and hour — that hour when I stood, and 
felt that I was standing, on the threshold of a 
new and perhaps troubled existence, w&en I had 
altered the rhapsody of the preceding night from 
its joyous exultant tone into a graver and more 
uncertain note. I asked now 

"0, Life! 0, Beyond! 
Art thou fair, art thou sweet? " 

And there was none to answer! I had not yet 
discovered any sure foundation whereon, in^ weai 
or woe, in sunshine or in shadow, in calm or in 
storm, in life or in death, my soul might rest 
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securely, and be at, peace. I suppose it was the tone 
of my mother's letter that had so strongly im- 
pressed me, hut I nevear, for one moment, contem- 
plated ^ing hack to her; I msjfer imagined that 
matters might chance to jdght themselves ; I never 
speculated on a possible turn of fortune's wheel, 
which might restore us to most, if not to all, tie 
tranquil securities and the wonted amenities of our 
old life. J^o ! I accepted at once the alternative 
presented to me ; I felt that I had, so to speak, 
done with home, and to a certain degree with 
home ties — I was going to stand alone in the 
world. Ah ! I knew not then — ^how eonld 1 know 
it ? — the bittemees of .that loneliness in a wide, ma- 
pitying world ! I knew not, I could not even dimly 
guess at the true meaning of that terrible phrase, 
" alone in' the wodd !" A woman, well-bom, ten- 
derly nurtured, enthusiastic, truating, loving, alone 
in the world! that seems sometimes all, ''equal in 
one snow," pale mists in the valley, and Jeaden 
clouds on the moimtain-sides — the horizon grey, 
and dim, and dun, and the blast of the cold north- 
eastern sweeping with its shrilling wail over moor, 
and desert, and peopled city, and forgotten plea- 
sance ! Alone in the wide, wide world, to battle 
single-handed with its prejudices, its narrow social 
creeds, its petty oppressions, and its ungenerous 
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iodii&renee to all that is not invested with the 
claims of wealth, or lofty degree, or . landed, xeoog- 
matdisieeaeesful genius. 

Thank God, there are many, yery many truly 
good men and noble women, whose hearts are 
large, whose creeds are wide^ who are undazaled 
by mere worldly distinctions, who can and do 
appreciate lowly worth and humble truth, and 
who delight to show kindness — real, delicate kind* 
ness — ^to those who ^are their inferioss in posiii<» or 
in ciretmistanceB. I know there are many such, 
for they have been my frieads — my own familiar 
friends, of whom I think with quickened pukes 
and ..grateful tears, of whom I speak with tender* 
ness, reverence, and heartfelt thankfidxiess ! Some 
are still Ivring, to accept, if they will, the best 
acknowledgments of one who was once Bomly in 
need of a kindly word, and deed, and gknoe ; and 
sooofte «re goaoie from eart^ — Bleeping peac^uUy in 
tbfeir quieit grares, waiting for the gkmous v^* 
iking of Christ's saints on the resurrection-maming, 
when the Master shall say to all such — " Inasacwoh 
as ye have done it unto the least of one of these,, 
my farethren, ye have done it unto meP^ 

But I wander! I am afraid, dear Mends, I 
am worsting my life in very disocirsiveetyle: atill^l 
must write my impressions, I suppose ; for what is 
a life wiihout is^ressions ? A mere waste of vkvel 
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down, without a tree, or thicket, or tangled copse ! 
a level ocean, grey, and still, and monotonous, 
without a sail, or a shadow, or a flash of sunshine 
on its wide, shoreless waters. 

Well! I went on hravely for nearly a week. I 
began my teaching, and liked it very well, and I 
was glad to find that I really had an aptitude for 
the work, without which it must be but heavy, 
dreary toil, both for teacher aud for pupil. I read 
Eacine and Madame de Stael with M. OUivier; I 
worked away unremittingly at German, Latin, and 
Italian; I practised as if for life itself, and gave 
myself up heart and soul to all the mysteries of 
counterpoint and thorough bass, I toiled morning, 
noon, and night. I rose before the ringing of the 
bell, dressing and writing my exercises for the 
masters with fingers benumbed with cold ; and till 
the last moment at night I read, or wrote, or 
practised as occasion might serve. I was strangely^ 
perhaps feverishly happy — ^but at last came a disap- 
pointment, and a thorough revulsion of feeling 
ensued. 

Miss Carteret, of Blackingham, wrote to Madame 
OUivier: she was so sorry her friend had not written 
some days earlier, for the situation of which she 
had spoken had been satisfactorily filled up scarcely 
a week before the arrival of her letter, and at^ 
present she had no opening in her establishment 
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for anj young lady who desired to oommenoe 
lier noviidate of govemesa-ship. I was bitterly dis- 
appointed ; I had counted so much on filling tha 
post of junior teacher in Miss Carteret's school, 
and I had allowed myself to anticipate my resi- 
dence there more as a tolerable certainty than as a 
simple possibility, subject to many contingencies ; 
now, I had no idea where my lot would be cast. I 
rallied, however, in a few hours from the dejection 
into which I had £iJlen, and suggested to Madame 
that I had better try to find a situation in or 
about town, and so save the necessity of much 
correspondence, and also avoid the expenses of a 
long journey, and I inquired if I might be per- 
mitted to see the Times or the Morning Fott. 
Madame promised that both these papers should be 
at my disposal, only I must consult them in the 
privacy of my own room, since newspapers, as a rule, 
were not allowed among the literary recreations of 
the young ladies ; only sometimes Madame herself 
would read to us a leader from the Times, or a well- 
written letter, or a trenchant article, or a parlia- 
mentary speech from its mighty pages. 

Accordingly, a careful inspection of advertise- 
ments was now added to my other studies, and I 
soon discovered the lamentable fact, that to one 
vacant situation there were at least half-a-dozen 
governesses, all eligible, and at liberty, who were 
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wifiing^iiiid anxious to fill the> coveted post. Half- 
shdozea, do I say? perhaps if I said a soere I 
shetdd still speak withm cempassi I know one 
geB4^«tnan wko advertised f(br » governess for his 
oidy dCN^h^, and received' next day sisty-seven 
appMoations-filom as- many Indies, seeking '^re^^n- 
gageesesi^;^' amd I have heard of^ many persons 
litei«% overf^!teltned with- a wh^e mail of lett^^ 
fiHran' tfae- insertiott' of a few lines> in • one^of the leading 
pap e rs of "^e day> or on the advertising oover of 
a popular nugae ine 1 I thid^ Thomson must h»ve 
be^icoBsulitiug'tlie '^ Wanted a situation as gover^ 
ness" oolfmm in the ^i^^R^^irwhen he p^medl^se 
well-known • lines-^ 

<< DeUgbiM taak^ to reax^the tender thought, 
To teaeh the young idea how to shoot." 

F6r really- 1^ number of young vromen who 
devote themselves^ to this species of employment 
is something febulous-; and one would think it 
must be a "delightful task" indeed that incites 
so many to attempt its- performance. Alas! poor 
things, the majority are^ without choice ; food and 
raiment, and respectable shelter they must obtain, 
and they must- obtain it genteelly. And they 
imagine, quite» erroneously^ that only in the debat- 
able position of- governesses can they procure- the 
j!27e/M2-r of sabsistence without- forfeiting thcir-elaims 
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to the title of '' lady." I, like others, never dreamed 
of making my fortune in any other way ; my father 
had failed, riches had made themselves wings and 
fiown away at once and for ever; I mnst ^'get 
ray own living," as^ people emphaticaUy say — ergo, 
I must turn governess. Perhaps in my case it was 
really the best thing I could do, for I had be«n 
careftdly and thoroughly instructed, and I was 
n&turally of a cheerful, hopeful, and affectionate 
disposition; but there are hundreds of ghrls, circum- 
stanced as I then was, who would unquestionably 
secure a far better chance of comfort and of ultimate 
prosperity, if, instead of seeking to make a liveli- 
Irood- of their scanty stock of accomplishments, 
their shallow acquirements- as linguists or artists, 
and their still shallower, stiU scantier store of sound, 
useful information, they were to choose some light 
fteminine employment, some business thair requires 
a woman's skill, and tact, and taste, and be content 
to^ stand behind a counter, wh^re their fathers and 
mothers' have stood before them, rather' than doom 
themselves to hear imperfect lessons, to superintend 
careless practising, and to bear the small imperti- 
nences of ill-bred children, over whom their own 
deficiencies and their own want'of self-discipline pre- 
vent them from having the slightest influence or 
control. There are few governesses who are not 
fkr too refilled, thougii there are certainly some 
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who are only too grand for the servant's hall; 
but there are also very few, whatever be their 
standujg and their worth, who are counted by 
their employers and by the visitors of the family 
grand enough to be admitted to the drawing- 
room, except upon stated occasions, or on a sort of 
sufferance. Oh ! what a dreadful bugbear is that 
uncompromising tyrant "gentility!" If there ia 
one word in the English language that I cordially 
hate, that I contemn more than another, it is the 
mean, shabby, hackneyed adjective — " genteel !" It 
savours of pretension, of vulgar delusions, of 
parvenuisms and snobisms, and of everything that 
is unlike that fairest and noblest of God's creatures- 
— a thorough Christian gentlewoman. 

At last, one morning, I found what I thought 
would do. There had been countless advertisements 
for situations, but not one for a governess: people 
had " wanted " housemaids, cooks, footmen, " general 
improvers " — whatever that may be — flight porters,, 
barmaids, commission agents, but not an instructress 
for their children. Now I discovered an advertise- 
ment, that I resolved, with Madame's sanction, to 
answer forthwith. A lady, residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chelsea, required a governess for her 
two little girls, respectively seven and nine years of 
age. A good French accent and musical talent were 
indispensable ; a comfortable home was promised, but 
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only a small salary would be given for the first two 
years. 

In my ardour, I invaded the privacy of Madame, 
who was in her bedroom, and laid the paper before 
her. She read it quietly, and then said, '' Answer it, 
by all means, my dear ; but do not expect too 
much from it. I never like those comfortable homes, 
which are to be a substitute for just salary." 

" How much is * a small salary ' generally un- 
derstood to mean, Madame ?" 

"There is no rule. To people who are accus- 
tomed to pay liberally for the education of their 
children fifty pounds a year would be deemed a 
small salary ; but the majority of parents and guar- 
dians who use the term mean by it anything 
between ten and twenty-five pounds a year." 

" Surely, dear Madame, no young lady goes out 
for so little as ten pounds ? " 

"Surely, my dear Evelyn, many are very glad, 
just at the outset, to give their labour for their 
board and for laundry services. StiU I flatter myself 
that you, with my cordial recommendation, will not 
be reduced to anything of the sort. Some kind 
of salary you will certainly receive, only you must 
have patience, and moderate your expectations." 

" Dear Madame, if you would not think me very 
impertinent, might I ask what salary you received 
in your first situation ? " 
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" r will tell you willingly, for ilr may encourage 
you. I was one of those who are glad to teach for 
boasd and laundiy, and lessons in some department 
or ottier; I was in a school — a very tenth-rate 
9orb of school,^ too. I heard the littie girls read'; 
I taught them to make straight strokes and^ pot^ 
hod», and to work addition sums, and to sew. 
I washed them, and dressed them, and brushed 
their' hair, and mended their stockings, and repaired 
their torn clothes. I made the list ibr the^ laun- 
dress, and received from her the linen of the whole 
ikmily at thB week's end. I was expected to look 
after the forfdts, to go walking in aU weathers, and 
in all states of* health, and I never had an hour 
to myself from ^nday morning till Saturday 
night." 

"And how long did you keep thai situation, 
Madame ? " 

" I kept it for nearly a year and a halfj tSII'I had 
gnbed experience, and a character for amiabifity 
and steadiness. Then I went int6 another school, 
as general English teacher, at a sal^y of twenty 
poimds a year. In two years more I took a pri- 
vate situation, and had forty pounds for my annual 
stipend, then fifty, sixty, and at Ikst a hundred. 
Hkppily, Pmet with my Louis, and we were married, 
and began a school of our own, not a very graad 
one at first — ^the final result is before you." 
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I did feel encouraged. I, too, if I had patience 
to work and wait, might get a hundred a year ; and 
perhaps some day, I, too, might find a Louis, who 
would he as kind to me as Monsieur Ollivier was 
to his dear petite amie, as he continually called 
Madame. I wrote my letter, and waited for the 
answer in a hreathless agony of suspense. Do what 
I would, I could not keep that unruly imagination 
of mine in order; I could not he quiet and self- 
possessed. The answer came : " Mrs. Talkington 
presents her compliments to Miss Charteris, and 
wishes to see her next Friday hetween the hours 
of twelve and two. Mrs. Talkington hopes Miss 
Chsrteris feels herself perfectly qualified for the 
duties she is anxious to undertake." 

There was something in the tone of this hrief, 
curt epistle that I did not much like; if hand- 
writing he any indication of character, Mrs. Talk- 
ington's was far from re-assuring. On Friday 
morning I set off on my novel expedition, with 
Mademoiselle as a chaperone, and exactly at half- 
past twelve I found myself standing before the 
front door of a handsome suburban villa on the 
outskirts of Chelsea. I asked if Mrs. Talkington 
were at home ; but the servant evidently knew that 
I came by appointment, for without even an 
affltmative he signed us to follow him, and open- 
ings a door on the further side of the hall, ushered 
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US rather abruptly, and without a word of intro- 
duction, into a large room, which, to my amaze- 
ment, I found filled with ladies of all ages, and 
in every possible variety of social status. I soon 
discovered that all my companions were, like myself, 
candidates for the vacant situation. They, too, 
had answered Mrs. Talkington's advertisement, and 
she had engaged to see them at her own residence 
between the hours of twelve and two. She was 
going then, as one of the lady-aspirants elegantly 
expressed it, " to get her pick ! " At intervals, the 
footman who had shown us in made his appear- 
ance, and requested the lady nearest the window 
to walk upstairs. I found that we were arranged 
methodically, and the lady whose turn came next 
for the expected audience took her seat by the 
window, and sat there till summoned to the pre- 
sence of Mrs. Talkington. No one returned, and 
the company gradually thinned, till at last it came 
to my turn; and with very faint hopes, and in 
anything but a pleasant frame of mind, I and 
Mademoiselle walked upstairs together. 

" One at a time, if you please, young ladies ! '^ 
said the servant, good-temperedly, but with a 
familiarity -of tone that set all the pride of the 
Charterises in a flame. 

I explsdned, haughtily enough, I dare say, thai 
Jtfademoiselle was not wishing to make any engage- 
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ment with Mrs. Talkington — she was with me 
as my friend. 

" Oh ! " said the man, with the same free, 
exasperating sort of jocularity ; " if she isn't come 
after the place it don't matter, I suppose, though 
I'd special orders only to let one go up at a time, 
and not to allow those who had had an interview to 
hold any communication with those who remained. 
Them was Missis's own words." 

We entered the drawing-room — a long, lofty, 
over-furnished apartment. By the fire, in a luxu- 
rious lounging-chair, her feet on a velvet footstool, 
a small tahle before her, and pen in hand, sat 
the august Mrs. Talkington. She did not address 
U8 as we made our appearance, but turning to the 
man, said, sharply," James, I thought my orders 
were explicit — one at a time; show one of these 
young persons down." 

James explained, with all deference and respect. 
Clearly he was a domestic who knew his place, 
and he looked upon us as possible fellow-servants. 
"Oh, very well!" said Mrs. Talkington at last; 
**a8 there are no more, it does not matter; but 
it would not do if every young person brought 
with her a friend or relative," and she looked 
reprovingly. 

I might have answered that, when I set out that 
morning, I had no idea of visiting an amateur 
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register-office ; but I had the digcretion to be silent. 
If I really was inclined to be vixenish, now was 
the time to overcome the evil tendency ; it would 
never do to give way to temper, whatever might 
be the provocation. 

"Sit down," said Mrs. Talkington, pointing to 
two chairs about half-way up the room. Then, 
dropping her pen in the ink, and drawing her desk 
towards her — " Your name, if you please ?" 

" Evelyn Charljeris." 

" How old are you ? " 

"Nearly seventeen." 

A keen glance, but no rejoinder; presently, 
" You have never been out before ?" 

" No, Ma-lam ! but Madame Ollivier offers satis- 
factory references." 

"80 you are a pupil of hers ? Her establish- 
ment has a wonderful name! Were you trained 
for a governess ?" 

" No. My father has been unfortunate, and it 
is neeessary that I should exert myself." 

" I understand. What do you profess to teach ?" 

I told her ; and her next question was, " What 
salary do you require ?" 

" Twenty pounds a year," was my reply. I had 
taken counsel with Madame on this point. 

" Do you object to take charge of the children's 
waidrobesP" 
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After a moment's hesitation I said, " No !" but 
in my heart I did object most strenuously. Then 
followed inquiries about my French and drawing, 
and lastly came a request that I would sit down to 
the pianoforte and display my musical powers, 
Mk. Talkington listening critically and making no 
remark when I concluded. That I had by no 
means done myself justice I was fully aware, for 
my heart was throbbing most painfully: I felt 
confused and almost stupid. My hands seemed to 
have grown suddenly clumsy, and my cold, damp 
fingers would slip off the keys. When I arose 
from the instrument I felt humbled and half 
irritated. I had not played so badly for years." 

"Have you a lover?" was Mrs. Talkington's 
next question. 

"No!" I answered, bluntly enough, full of in- 
dignation, and turning as crimson as though I were 
guilty of innumerable flirtations. 

"Because," resumed Mrs. Talkington, "I will 
never again take into my house a young person 
engaged to be married. My last governess was 
in love, and of course she was no use to me ; her 
sweetheart, too, was in a consumption, and she was 
always fretting about him. I spoke to her very 
seriously, but quite in vain ; she went about looking 
as miserable as ever, when news came that he 
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was worse again. Of course, with her head full 
of him, she could not do her duty by my children, 
and I sent her away. I never take any one into 
my employment who is thinking about getting 
married. I will have no love-sick damsels here, 
either in the kitchen or in the schoolroom. Can 
you rise early ?" 

I replied that I could. " Because," said Mrs. 
Talkington, "you ought to be dressed by seven 
o'clock, in order to superintend the morning toilet 
of the young ladies." 

" It is then a nursery-governess you require, 
Madame ?" I said, gently, but rather pointedly. 

"By no means! Nursery governesses are not 
expected to teach the accomplishments. I want a 
sensible, well-conducted, clever young woman, who 
will be thankful for a good situation, and give 
herself no £lne-lady airs, and be willing to make 
herself generally useful. That will do. I need not 
detain you longer. If on reflection I think you 
may be likely to suit me, you shall hear from me 
before to-morrow evening. If I do not write by 
that time, you may conclude that I have engaged 
some other young person. I am afraid you are too 
young, and I prefer some one who has been out 
before. Good morning !" 

I need not say that I never received any further 
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commmiication from Mrs. Talkington, and on the 
whole I think I felt rather relieved than otherwise 
— hut was this a specimen of what I should have to 
endure for the remainder of my natural life ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE LADIES OF CLACKINGTON HOUSE. 

It was already the beginning of December, and 
the Christmas holidays were close at hand. Must 
I perforce return home, that is, to my parents, 
because I could not find a situation? I had 
answered several advertisements, and I had adver-, 
tised myself in several papers, but without success, 
and I began to fear that after all I had mistaken 
my vocation. As the breaking-up day drew near 
Madame kindly begged me to remain her guest 
during the vacation. So my present anxiety was 
dispelled; for nothing had weighed so heavily on 
my mind as the prospect of going back to Clifton, 
without any settled anticipations of a Hfe of self- ■ 
dependence and usefulness. I gratefully accepted 
my kind friend's invitation, and once more ad- 
dressed myself to the advertising columns of every 
newspaper that came in my way. 

The packing-up day arrived, the bustle of de- 
parture resounded through the house, and with 
a sad heart I bade my friends adieu — only two 
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of* them have I ever seen since. Then all was 
peace and stillness, and an unnatural quiet reigned 
throughout the grave old mansion that was wont 
to echo with the clatter of pianos, the ringing 
of the great bell, and the merry tones of young 
and happy girls. I still studied and practised, and 
I had many pleasant conversations with Madame, 
and I went out, and once even spent a day shopping 
in London; but, strive as I would, I felt weary, 
siok at heart, and disspirited. The thread of my 
life seemed suddenly tangled, so that no amount of 
care or skill could reduce it to its former smooth- 
ness. I had lost my place in the world, and the 
world seemed in no haste to find me fresh standing- 
room. That waiting seemed more than I could 
bear with anything approaching to equanimity. 

One morning, however, listlessly and almost 
hopelessly running my eye down the advertisement 
liBty'I found something that I thought it would 
be well to answer. I read, " Wanted, immedi- 
ately after the Christmas vacation, in a ladies* 
boarding-school in the neighbourhood of Black- 
ingham, a young lady as English governess. The 
preference will be given to any one speaking 
French correctly and fluently, and fully competent 
to assist the principal in giving music lessons to 
the junior pupils. Address, &c., &c." I wrote 
my answer and dropped it into the post, scarcely . 
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daring to hope thafc it might be productive of a 
fiirther negotiation ; but two mornings after a 
letter was brought to me addressed in an un&- 
miliar hand, and bearing the post-mark of £lack- 
ingham. In my impatience I tore it open. It 
came from some one who signed herself " Frances 
Hatton/' and gave me full particulars respecting 
the duties of the situation for which I had applied. 
There was a crampedness in the wr^tin^ and a 
stiffness and precision in the whole tone of the 
composition that I did not admire; but I had 
made up my mind to put likes and dislikes behind 
me, and to take whatever offered, if only I might 
thereby be enabled to maintain myself in decent 
respectability. The salary offered was fifteen 
pounds a year, and Miss Hatton closed by re- 
markiug that if Madame Ollivier should answer her 
inquiries in all resi)ects satisfactorily, there could 
be little doubt but that we might speedily come 
to an arrangement. 

I went to Madame, and found her reading her 
letter, which was a perfect catechism, respecting 
my'^ parentage, manners, temper, acquirements, 
general conduct, and abilities. " It will be a. 
curious coincidence," she remarked, "if after all 
you go to Blackingham, and I have a presenti" 
ment that you are fisited to be English teacher in 
tbiB €Btablishment at Clackington — a suburb CKf the 
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town, of which I have heard J ane Carteret speak. 
Let us look at the circular. The Misses Ellis 
and Hatton-^Miss Ellis is a nonentity, I dare 
say. This Frances Hatton will be a little prim, 
crochetty old maid, I fancy. If I had my way 
old maids should never be allowed to keep school 
atalL" 

A sentiment I felt quite inclined to echo, when I 
recalled my life at Cannonstone House, and my 
intercourse with Miss Willinghame and Widdy; 
and then contrasted it with Cheverleigh Place, 
and thought of all the little motherly ways and 
kindnesses of my dear Madame. Madame did 
answer all Miss Frances Hatton's inquiries most 
satisfactorily, and in another week I found myself 
engaged, and making preparations for my depar- 
ture; for the establishment of which I was about 
to become a member ^'recommenced school duties*' 
rather earlier than we were accustomed to re- 
assemble at Cheverleigh Place. 
- The day came at last, and with all my worldly 
goods I tearfully bade Madame Ollivier farewell, 
and set out in order to begin the world on my 
own account. If I had deferred my journey for 
rather more than another week, I might have 
travelled to Blackingham on the anniversary of the 
day on which I had made my first appearance at 
Cannonstone House. It was Januaiy again — 
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cold, raw, gloomy, with showers of driving sleet, 
and any amount of mud in town and in the 
country. Not a pleasant season for a journey 
under any circumstances, but most depressing to 
any one going, as I was, away from kind and 
tried friends, to make my dwelling with strangers 
— to be no longer the young lady at home, the 
pupil, or the guest, but the hired dependant, the 
subordinate, at once unremittingly painstaking and 
meekly submissive. 

It was dark when I reached Bkctingham, and 
there was tremendous confusion at the station — 
not the organised bustle of our London termini, 
but real, wild, unmistakable confusion. I looked 
round as I stood on the crowded platform, hoping 
some one might be there from Clackington House; 
but no one seemed at all interested in my arriyal, 
and I saw that I must immediately act for myself, 
if I intended, with my luggage safe and sound, to 
reach my destination that night. Still, I could not 
help thinking that the Misses Ellis and Hatton 
might have sent a servant, who could easily have 
singled me out from the other passengers. Madame 
Ollivier, I knew, would certainly not have been 
BO remiss; she would not have deemed it within 
the fitness of things, that a young girl, fresh from 
the schoolroom, should enter a large and strange 
town by night, and find no one to afibrd her the 
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leui aid or protectkm^ when she might be snr> 
rounded by difficulties and perplexities, if noc by 
actual dangers. By dint of fordUe appeals to the 
porterB I at length socceeded in finding all my 
boxes, and a cab was called, and I seated therein — 
fiurly, at length, on the final stage of my jonmey. 
We passed throngh a wretched part of the town ; 
dark as it was, the lamplight, and a few faint 
gashes of pale, watery moonlight revealed long 
streets, with broken and imperfect pavementi*, 
wretched little shops, with no gas, and long- wicked 
dip candles stuck in the windows; innumerable 
public-houses ; one bridge, spanning a slow, foul 
stream, that might have been a baby-river, or at 
least a rividet, in its innocent days of yore, but 
had now degenerated into an open sewer, wherein 
was poured all the filth and refixse of the lower 
part of the town ; and one church, built of red 
brick, long since smoked into a funereal black- 
ness, with huge staring windows, a dilapidated 
entrance, and a squat tower, that boasted of a 
brazen-looking clock that had never kept time 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant 

Though the evening had quite closed in, and 
though the streets seemed exceedingly wet and 
muddy, crowds of people were abroad, apparently 
for their pleasure, for they stood in the doorwnys, 
clustered round << entry-ends," or sauntered along 
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the dirty road, in an idle^ aimless fashion, that 
proclaimed them to be in the situation of those for 
whom Dr. Watts says Satan provides special em- 
ployment. The women looked impudent and 
sluttish ; there were young girls flaunting theu" 
shabby finery with an air that made me shudder 
and turn away my head ; and miserable little chil- 
dren, from the scarce toddling babe up to the 
unwashed lounging lad, just released from the 
toils of the manufactory, were swarming about, 
some running hither and thither, reckless of horses 
and foot passengers, some shouting and making 
a marvellous yelling noise, peculiar to the manner- 
less youth of Blaqkingham and its vicinity, and 
some, poor little souls, with shrunken limbs, and 
wan, wolfish &ices, huddling themselves up in their 
scanty tattered garments, and shivering and crying 
with the cold, or it might be with hunger also. 
Afterwards I found that many of these little un-> 
fortunates worked in the manufactories for which 
Blackingham is so famous, doing their ''day's 
labour for their day*s wage" — wretched, stunted 
child-men and women, with all the weakness and 
all the needs of the young, and much of the 
cunning, the vice, the recklessness, and the dep 
pravity of their elders. Hapless little mortals! 
involuntary sacrifices at the shrine of Mammon I 
paaaed b/their careless, half-heathen parents through 
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the fierce fires of evil example and oontamina* 
tion, audi as half the world never dreams of, to 
the Moloch of miserable gain ! Like those of 
other large manufacturing towns, the immolated 
children of Blackingham might say — 

" For all day the wheels are droning, tnming, 
Their wind comes in our faces, 
Till our hearts tam,*-our heads with pulses huming, 
And the walls turn in their places :— 
Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling ; 
Turns the long light that droppeth down the wall ; 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling ; 
All are turning, all the day, and we with all 1 — 
And all day the iron wheels are droning ; 

And sometimes we could pray, 
* ye wheels ' (breaking out in a mad moaning) 
* Stop I be silent for to-day I ' " 

Ah ! true it is, these children's souls are defiled 
beyond the common defilement of our fallen human 
nature ; even from their mother*3 breasts — 

" They know the grief of men, but not the wisdom ; 

They sink in tbe despair without the calm ; 

Are slaves, without the liberty of Christdom ; 

Are martyrs, by the pang without the palm. 

Are worn with age, yet unretrieyingly 

No dear remembrance keep. 
Are orphans of the earthly love, and heavenly : 
Let them weep ! let them weep ! " 

Things are not so bad now^ I know, as when 
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these lines were written by that noble daughter 
of song and truth and liberty, who sleeps now in 
her quiet grave beneath the fair Italian skies; 
and Black ingham is improved, I believe, by the 
labours of the town missionaries, the ministrations 
of its devoted clergy, and the blessed influence of 
the Bible-women ; but much remains to be done, 
and much must be done, ere the guilty pass away 
from those to whom the Master has said, "Go, 
work in my vineyard," and they go not ! 

Suddenly my cab, or car, or fly, or whatever was 
the local name foi a lumbering four-wheeled vehicle, 
very jolting, and very mangy as regarded its in- 
terior, turned out of the lighted thoroughfare 
into dismal by-streets, among unfinished railway- 
arches, spectral gas-works, and dingy little tene- 
ments, that seemed scarcely fit dwelling-places for 
the dogs that fought and shivered on the door* 
steps. Presently we were out upon an open road, 
cut through a wide, smoking brick-field, and soon 
I saw the hedges, that might be green when 
summer came again, and black, stark trees, that 
might bear rustling leaves, and shelter singing birds 
in the months to come, if birds could be so silly 
as to come and build their nests in the immediate 
vicinity of brick-kilns and gasometers, and vitriol- 
works, when they might weave their tiny houses 
, Jn the &x away woodlands, where the wind mur- 
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mured all day among the branches, and waters 
rippled, and flowers made fragrant every passing 
zephyr of the long, sweet, sunny day ! Surely 
this was not Clackington, yet a mournful presenti- 
ment whispered that it was. 

My uncertainty was speedily at an end ; another 
turn or two, through newly-cut roads and lanes 
that were far from countrified, and my Jehu 
suddenly drew up, and I found myself before a 
large, old-fashioned brick house that had evidently 
seen better days, in the time, not yet so very 
remote, when Clackington was accounted one of 
the most *' genteel " suburbs of the town. We 
rang and knocked, and a disreputable-looking 
damsel came to the door, and seeing the luggage 
and the driver, screamed out, "Be you the new 
teacher, Miss T " Miss " replied in the affirma- 
tive, and then an inner door was opened and a lady 
stood in the narrow passage, offering her hand, 
and saying in the frankest of tones, *^ Miss Char- 
teris, I believe 1" 

I looked into her face, and liked it well enough. 
She was about thirty-five, tall, well-dressed, and 
if not exactly handsome, of considerable personal 
attractions. Her expression was open and intel- 
ligent, her features striking, her figure not good, 
but her carriage erect, and almost noble. She 
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ahook Hands, too, heartily^ and tHere was a truth- 
folness in her grey eyes, and a geniality in her 
welcome that made me feel it would not be diffi- 
cult to serve her faithfully^ and to identify her 
interests with my own. Could this be the 
'^ Frances Hatton'' whose portrait Madame and I 
had sketched in a style that was certainly rathet 
unflattering ? By this time my luggage was fairly 
in the house, and the untidy damsel, who answered 
to the name of Dolly, and another very grimy 
human creature, were struggling with it at the 
foot of the stairs, and the lady who had come out 
to greet me invited me into the dining-room. I 
followed her into a long, low room, blasdng with 
gas, and looking, on the whole, cheerful, if not 
elegant; and at a round table, near the fire, sat 
another lady, who rose to receive me with that 
sort of inclination which proud but conscientious 
people are apt to bestow upon their inferiors. At 
a glance I recognised Miss Frances Hatton. 

And yet she was no old maid, for though. she 
was one of those whose age is inscrutable, she 
had not yet passed her twenty-eighth birthday. 
She was little, very little it seemed to me, alto- 
gether on the most diminutive scale — then, and 
always, she reminded me of a consumptive canary- 
bird. But her skin was very white, not unhealthily 
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a dear, pure, marble-like appearance ; her 
fisatores were extremely good, though too much 
•haipened to desenre to be called beautiful; her 
eyebrows black aud rather straight; and her hair, 
combed off her face in French &shion, black also 
— ^black as night, and fine and silky in texture. 
Her eyes ! I had never seen anything like them ; 
they were wonderful orbs, large, almost unnatu- 
raUy large, deep, lustrous, yet keen, defiant, and 
pitiless, and dark as the unsunned depths of an 
unfiithomable mountain»tam ! Her dress was neat 
and prim, and her manner and style as French as 
careful imitation could make them. I saw at once 
that she was a woman with an iron will, with 
violent prejudices, given to ungenerous suspicions 
and capable of passionate loves and aversions. I 
saw that the milk of human kindness was somehow 
curdled in her nature, that she entertained high 
opinions of her own' powers and attainments, and 
that she would reign with despotic sway over all 
from whom she could require subjection and 
obedience. 

She looked at me now with her wonderful eyes, 
and they met mine, which never drooped under 
her intense and searching gaze, and we looked 
each other through and through. And in that 
moment I believe we divined each other's feelings 
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and measured each other's souls, and knew that 
under the guise of common courtesy and lady-like 
propriety we should be for ever alien to eacti other 
—distrustful, defiant, and antagonistic. Frances 
Hatton saw that in pride, self-will, and self-po&- 
session she had met her match; I saw that in 
her I had met my tyrant — my stem, exacting 
mistress, perchance my^ enemy. 

Mary Ellis, the elder partner in the firm, saw 
nothing of this ; her fine face was beaming upon 
us with kindly interest and intelligent thought, 
and she hastened to bid me take off my travelling 
wraps and prepare myself to enjoy a good tea, 
which would be on the table as soon as I was 
ready to partake of it ; and she led mo upstairs 
into her own room, and provided me with all 
possible toilet-requisites, remarking that my own 
chamber was at the top of the house, and she 
would not let me go so far till I had rested 
and taken some refreshments Her clear sonorous 
voice, her fresh smile, her open brow, and the 
extreme kindness of her manner towards me won 
my heart irrevocably. 1 liked her; she charmed 
me, she subdued me, she soothed my weary, deso- 
late heart: the time came when I loved her. 
Aye ! and I love you still, Mary Ellis, you bonnie, 
bright, winsome, talented creature ! Your virtues 
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your fascinations were all your own ; your faults, 
your foibles, were Fanny Hatton's ! 

As the evening passed I found that in Miss Ellis 
I might secure a valuable friend, large-souled and 
large-hearted, with endless stores of information 
at command, and with unusual powers of reason- 
ing and clear-sightedness and generous enthusiasm. 
Miss Frances Hatton, on the contrary, I soon found 
to be somewhat of the stam^^ of Miss Cecelia Vince, 
hoarding up her insufficient scraps of partial know- 
ledge as something of meritorious worth ; only 
Cecelia Vince was a goose, and had no idea of 
concealing any of her own deficiencies, while 
Frances Hatton, commonly called *' Miss Fanny,** 
was as 'cute a woman as ever lived, and knew 
better than anyone I have ever known how to 
make a quarter of an ounce of learning go as far 
as a pound, or even a cwt. You will wonder how 
two such opposite beings as Miss Ellis and MiRS 
Frances Hatton ever came to enter into partner- 
ship, still more how they managed to work toge- 
ther harmoniously, and to entertain for each other 
a profound and sincere attachment. I can only 
say that I suppose they entered into partnership 
on the principle on which people frequently 
enter upon matrimony, viz., that contrary tempera- 
ments agree and amalgamate better than disposi- 
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tions naturally assimilating. Whether this prin- 
ciple is a safe one, and worthy of proclamation and 
adoption, is quite another matter. You must 
form your own opinion, my friends; I shall not 
give you mine ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE JlTlinOS TEACHEB. 

The next day the pupils b^gan to retam, and 
with them came my two fellow-teachera, about whom 
jou may be sure I felt sufficiently curious, inasmuch 
as I had to look to them for companionship so long 
as I continued an inmate of Clackington House. 
They were both young girls, though several years 
older than myself Miss Kichards, who was con- 
sidered the chief authority in the schoolroom when 
both principals were absent, was a tall, pale, slim 
girl, reserved and quiet in her manners, of ladylike 
appearance, and possessing no small control over the 
turbulent young creatures who seemed gathered 
together into one £simily for their mental torment 
and for our own. Mademoiselle was an impulsive, 
quick-tempered young lady, rather handsome, rather 
free-spoken, given to demonstrations, an Alsatian by 
birth, with, of course, an unmistakeable Teutonic 
accent; — her principal amusement consisted in 
abusing Miss Frances Hatton, and especially in 
deriding her French, which had been acquired in 
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a Calais boarding-school, whither she had resorted 
for a six or a twelvemonth's sojourn — I cannot 
now be certain whether it was for the longer or 
the shorter period — that she might be able to an- 
nounce to the world that she had finished her 
education in France. 

Now, though Mademoiselle's accent i^aa neces- 
sarily Alsatian, she was thoroughly mistress of her 
own language, and Miss Frances's continual inter- 
ferences with her instructions sometimes drove her 
nearly crazy ; and it was the young lady's supreme 
delight to listen unawares when her principal was 
mincing out French rules, very much Anglicised, 
for the benefit of her unfortunate pupils ; and then, 
as soon as opportunity occurred, to give counter 
information, and prime the girls with idiomatic 
constructions, that astonished and then irritated 
Miss Frances Hatton to the very verge of frenzy. 

But there was another person in the house to 
whom I have not yet referred, namely, Miss Hatton 
the older. Tes! there was a veritable Miss Hatton, 
some half-dozen years older than her Frenchified 
sister — a Miss Hatton with great brown eyes, and 
brown skin, stout and short, and good-^tempered 
h)Oking; a Miss ^Hatton, who kept house, cmd 
managed the servants, and nursed the invalids, and 
bore the blame of all that went amiss in the 
domeffbic world. She it was who kept the stores 
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under lock and key^ and gave them out to the 
servants, who Miss Frances declared were more 
rapacious than any other servants in Christendom ; 
it was she who presided over the schoolroom break- 
fast, and visited the bedrooms every morning, and 
superintended the cooking of the dinner, and pickled 
and preserved, and made pastry, and mended the 
house-linen, and looked after the maids on cleaning 
days, duster in hand, and was the presiding genius 
on washing day, or rather, in washing week ; for as 
I soon learned, the things were put in soak on 
Monday, washed on Tuesday and Wednesday, ironed 
on Thursday and Friday, and distributed to their 
respective owners on Saturday. 

I loved and admired Miss Ellis — her frank, en- 
gaging manners and her brilliant conversation won 
me in spite of myself; but I reverenced Miss 
Hatton. What was her real position in Clacking- 
ton House I never knew ; but Miss Frances queened 
it over her, as if she were — certainly not her elder 
sister, but a very inefficient paid dependant. The 
daily annoyances, the petty stings, the cruel inuen- 
does, and sometimes the violent attacks, to which 
Margaret Hatton was subjected, and which she 
bore with saintly meekness, made her a heroine 
and a martyr in my eyes. There was I, young 
and inexperienced, only a hireling working for her 
wage, frequently, I doubt not, committing errors^ 
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and making blunders of various descriptions^ firing 
up continually at real or imaginary offences, and 
opposing mj forces, inch by inch, with those of 
Miss Frances, who, of course, very soon cordially 
hated me. And there was Margaret Hatton, more 
than fifteen years my senior, conscientiously and 
even painfully doing the humble and arduoud duties 
to which God id His Providence had called her, 
bearing without a murmur, and with scarce a token 
of resentment, continual neglect, imkindness, and 
injustice, and that too from a sister considerably 
her junior. At first it was all a mystery to me, 
but in time I discovered the secret of her serenity, 
and learned how it was that she whose daily life 
seemed a daily cross could go on her way unre- 
piningly and even cheerfully. 

One morning I was in the dining-room, ruling 
account-books, under Miss Frances's inspection, the 
two sisters and Miss Ellis being both present ; the 
children, I think were taking their regular walk 
with Miss Eichards and Mademoiselle. Miss Hatton 
was at the side-board, replenishing her stock of 
biscuits and dried fruits; Miss Ellis was silently 
devouring a new work of great interest ; and Miss 
Frances was correcting slate exercises, which she 
caused to be written at the rate of several hundreds 
a week. Her brow was knit, and her dark eyes 
were scintillating, as she snappishly drew her 
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pencil across the erroneous answers ; and her face 
was very white, as it always was when her temper 
was rising into effervescence : evidently a storm . 
was brewing. 

She began presently : *' Margaret, love, how 
many loaves have been consumed this week T 

" I am sure, dear, I cannot say at this moment ; 
but it is easily ascertained, if you wish." 

" Ascertainmg,*' with a very strong stress on the 
word, '< is not the thing, Peggy. Had I charge of 
domestic matters, I should know to a fraction the 
exact consumption fix>m day to day : the servants 
take advantage." 

*' Really, Frances, I do not see how they can. I 
give out what I know to be quite sufficient, and 
they are obliged to make it do; they have no 
access to stores of any kind." 

'^Everything should be kept under lock and key. 
If I were housekeeper, I would regulate the daily 
expenditure even in merest trifles: I would not 
allow lucifer matches to be used as if they were 
picked up in the street. 1 saw Dolly throw three 
away this morning : she tossed them into the Are as 
if they were absolute rubbish." 

"Probably they were. I dare say they had 
missed fire. One cannot expect a very superior 
article at the price, — three boxes for a penny." 

" If twenty boxes could be bought fot «t ^^tck^ 
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the principle would be the same, Margaret : if a 
fortune is to be made by schoolkeeping, it is by 
dint of paying strictest attention to little things" 
I italicise certain words, you perceive ; but no 
power of mine can describe the stress, the em- 
phasis, the concentrated bitterness with which 
Miss Frances gave point to her censure ; she 
finished her sentence by saying, with a stern gravity 
peculiar to herself, ** Waste not, want not." 

" Exactly !" was Miss Hatton's gentle response ; 
"but there is a point where economy becomes 
stinginess : an exaggerated virtue ceases to be a 
virtue at all, and wears the character, and does 
the work, of a veritable vice. Waste never, but 
sufficiency always : let us beware lest a laudable 
frugality degenerate into meanness." 

Ah, how I longed to speak ! How I longed to 
tell Miss Frances that there was covert rebellion 
among the pupils because of the weak tea and 
cofiee, the coarse sugar, and the limited butter. 
For Miss Ellis's sake I would fain have mended 
matters if I could ; but while Fanny kept a keen 
eye and a tight hand over the commissariat I knew 
it would be useless, and worse than useless, to 
interfere ; so I had the discretion to shake up my 
red ink, and hold my impatient tongue. 

" I should like to know about that bread, though," 
persisted Miss Frances, 8\.\\\. ai ^ar with the house- 
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keeper, and with her careless pupils; while Miss 
Ellis, looking up from her book, remonstrated — 
"Never mind, darling; do not worry yourself and 
us; with such a family as ours we must consume 
loaves by the score." 

" Yes ; but Mary, darling, I really must inquire. 
It strikes me that cook gives away at least a loaf 
a day. I have no doubt she keeps her entire 
family out of the plunder she makes of us." 

" Frances ! " said Miss Hatton, reproachfully, 
"when everything hut the bread and the salt is 
kept locked up day and night, I am sure no muni- 
ment-room, no bank-safe, is guarded more jealously 
than my store-pantry." 

" I wish I could think so, Peggy. And why is 
the bread not locked up as well as the butter, and 
the meat, and the gi'oceries ?" 

" Frances, I have told you before I will not lock 
up the bread. If it is to be done you must do it 
yourself. Surely it would be against your own 
interests were there any stint of bread in the house ; 
let there be enough and to spare.** 

"Frances, dearest, you are quite absurd," inter- 
posed Miss Ellis, in her light, jesting way ; " would 
you be a second Sally Br^s, and put a padlock 
on the salt-box, and give out coals on homoeopathic 
principles ?" 

" Mary, I would do what is right and just, 1 
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am constantly seeing waste and dishonesty in the 
kitchen. I go about the house with my eyes open, 
and I pop in upon the servants when they least 
expect me, I open the cupboards and the dresser* 
drawers when they are out of the way. Only 
yesterday I saw three-quarters of a nutmeg put 
out of sight, and there was a basin of dripping on 
the shelf in the dark comer ; of course, they were 
ready to be disposed of. Oh! servants are all 
thieves." 

" You have no right to say so," was Margaret's 
mild yet grave rejoinder. " Servants are not what 
they might be, but there are many — very many — 
quite as honest as we are ; conscientious girls, who 
are trying to do well, get discouraged, and at last 
exasperated, if they are unduly suspected. You 
must not be so imcharitable, Frances ;" whereupon 
the last remnants of the amiable Frances's patience 
evaporated, and she said so many severe and unjust 
things that I literally burned with indignation, and 
even the meek Margaret seemed more than once 
on the verge of retaliation. 

Frances Hatton's equal for scolding I never heard ; 
she had a perfect genius for giving people what she- 
called " a good talking to," and her powers of utter- 
ance were unlimited, if not quite classical, when, as 
Mademoiselle said, "Za petite reine had the ugly 
English black dog on her back." So she raged on^ 
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more like a woman straggling with incipient in- 
sanity than a rational, sober-minded principal of a 
ladies' school, till Miss Ellis, fairly wearied out with 
the one-sided altercation, carried off her volume into 
a calmer and cooler region, saying, as she lefb ths 
room, '' Frances, dear, I wish you would storm at 
Mai^aret when I am out of the way ;" and casting 
a glance towards my table, where I sat an involun- 
tary listener, — ''and when you and she are quite 
alone." 

" Shall I go ?" I said, springing up quickly, and 
appealing to Miss Ellis; but she was already out 
of hearing. " Shall I go ?" I reiterated, speaking 
to the two sisters. "I can finish the accoimt- 
books in the class-room." 

**No, Evelyn, you need not disturb yourself," 
replied Miss Hatton. ''I have already lost more 
time than I know how to spare, and I am going 
away myself. Frances, you must finish your exor- 
dium when I have more leisure." 

"Miss Charteris," said Miss Frances, stiffly, "I 
will thank you to conclude your occupation in this 
room, where I desired you to remain when I sum- 
moned you from the schoolroom;" and with her 
handsome face whiter and more rigidly set than 
ever she marched out of the room with all the 
dignity her diminutive figure could be persuaded 
to assume. 
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Late that evening I found Margaret alone, ^ sitting 
over the dying embers of a deserted fire ; her hands 
were clasped on her knees, her face was bowed, and . 
her tears were falling quietly and rapidly; My 
heart ached for her, and my womanly instinct 
prompted me to offer what I might of sympathy 
and consolation. 

" Dear Miss Hatton," I whispered, kneeling down 
beside her, and taking her cold hands in mine, " do 
not grieve so — we all love you — we would all do 
anything in the world for you." 

"Thank you, Evelyn," she said, restraining her 
tears at once. " It is not often that I am so 
thorough a baby as I am to-night, but I am very 
tired, and not quite well, I think ; and you know I 
had a scolding this morning, for you. heard it all, 
and perhaps that ruffled my temper, and inclined 
me to be pathetic and lachrymose." 

"It would incline me to be much more than 
that !" I exclaimed. " It would incline me to throw 
up my unthankful office without more ado. I could 
not bear such injustice, such " 

" Hush, my dear !" and she laid her hand on my 
indignant lips; "it is not seemly that you and I 
should discuss what passed this morning in your 
presence ; we will not talk about it, please — though 
I must thank you for your sympathy ; your kind 
voice, and warm, fervent clasp, has done me good 
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already. But, Evelyn, you said you could not bear 
such and such things. My dear child, you can 
bear anything and everything." 

" Anything and everything ? — oh, Miss Hatton !*' 

" Yes, my dear ; everything that God sees fit to 
send. He never yet imposed a cross and withheld 
the strength to sustain it. There is no grief with- 
out its consolation — ^no darkness without its stars 
and its sure promise of a coming dawn. There is 
no such thing as unmitigated wretchedness in the 
world — at least, there need not be any." 

I was puzzled ; I knew not what to say. I could 
only look up reverently into the calm face, gazing 
with such a strange, sad smile, into the fast dying 
firelight, that every now and then flickered into a 
little fitful flame. Something in that stedfast, ab- 
stracted gaze struck me forcibly. Somehow I knew, 
what I had never guessed before, that Margaret 
Hatton had deeper troubles than those which beset 
her daily path. Her life of toil and obscurity, with 
its many cares, its countless petty worries, its 
liability to unjust reproach, unkindness, neglect, 
and almost insult, was not that which pressed most 
heavily on her spirit ; she had a great sorrow, which no 
one shared, which perhaps no one but myself divined. 

Presently, turning towards me, she said, " Evelyn, 
there is nothing like patience — nothing like wait- 
ing in patience and calm trust." 
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"Waiting for what ?" I said. 

** For that which God will send in His own good 
time — ^for the end of the trial, for the joy that with- 
holds only for a season. Evelyn, you have gathered 
dusters of beautiful briar-roses, and their sofb 
beauty and delicate perfume has attracted the notice 
of some child, and the little one has held out im- 
ploring hands for the lovely flowers ;— did you give 
them into the grasp of the baby-fingers that strove 
to clutch them with all the impatience of undis- 
ciplined desire ?" 

**No! the little child does not dream of the 
thorns that would wound its tender hands. I might 
perhaps give it a single rose, stripped of its cruel 
spines." 

" But in time to come, when the child was no 
longer a babe in knowledge, when it knew, from 
the many pricks it had encoimtered, as summer 
afber summer the flowers bloomed and withered, 
how the thorns and the roses grew together, you 
would not hesitate — you would freely give your 
roses to one who earnestly desired them ?" 

"Surely, yes! the child would then be grown 
into a person of understanding ; he would know the 
thorns were there, and he would handle the roses, 
carefully, and not grasp them rashly and violently." 

" Ah, my child ! and so our heavenly Father deals 
with U8. The blessing we yearn for now would 
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pierce us to the heart were it unhesitatingly con- 
ferred; when faith and patience have done their 
work it will come, though not perhaps in the guise 
it wore in earlier, undisciplined days." 

" I have no ohjection to working," I said, " hut I 
do not like waiting ; indeed, I feel as if I could not 
wait for an indefinite period. I feel as if I must 
rush afber what I want, as if I must he up and 
doing, in order to secure the prize. To labour is 
to live; and to wait is to exist only, as a mere 
chrysalis might." 

" Nevertheless, one must he content to labour, and 
to wait / to go on doing one's duty, whatever that 
duty may be ; to be 

" content to find the narrow way, 



Made plain for thee to walk in day by day ; " 

and if that way be very strait, and thorny, and 
dark, to wait in patient hope for that brighter day 
that will surely come at last." 

"The trial is, not to know how long one has to 
wait ; it may be for a short period only, but it may 
be a lifetime." 

" That is the trial of our faith. God knoisrs the 
exact moment of our deliverance ; He never forgets 
us, though sometimes He hides His face and our 
prayers seem fruitless ; the earth is as iron under 
our feet, andj^the skies are like brass ; we are com- 
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passed about;, we are alone with our sorrow, and we 
cannot pass over into the land of milk and honey. 
There is but one course to pursue — still to WGsrk, 
and pray, and wait ! Remember one thing, Evelyn, 
working and w^tipg are alike Tain if prayer be 
wanting." 

I Hstened astonished. ^ These were lessons I had 
never received before ; religion had been taught me 
as an abstract thing, a science, a power whose in- 
fluence the world was bound to recognise ; but it 
had never in my hearing been so reduced to practice, 
made so thoroughly and so purely an individual, 
personal concern; and a vague disquiet began t-o 
fill my mind, and a strange yearning arose in my 
unchastened heart after the peace that passeth all 
understanding — the peace which the world giveth 
not, nor taketh away.*' 

"Miss Hatton," I said, "you have had a great 
deal of trouble." 

^he was silent a moment before replying; then, 
in that quiet tone so peculiar to herself, she made 
answer — " Yes, what you would call a great deal of 
trouble, but now that it is past it does not seem 
so very much. I have suffered little compared with 
some I have known, and, strength has always been 
given me, and I have never lost faith." 

" And what does your faith teach you to believe ?" 

"To believe firmly that my heavenly Father 
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guides my steps with an usfaltering hand and an 
infallible wisdom, and, best of all, with an unextin- 
gukhable love ; that He will make all things, both 
great and small, work t<^ether for my good here 
and hereafter; that His way — not mine — is the 
best, the very best, for my welfare and happiness ; 
that some day — I cannot guess when — the clouds 
will pass away, the chillmg eastern wind will cease 
to blow, and I shall walk in the dear sunshine, 
and rejoice in' the warmth, and fragrance, and 
beauty of the fairer day." 

"But may it not be very long first, — are you 
content to wait for years ?" 

'*To my life's end, if it be God's will. I have 
heard of some whose first hope has been deferred 
till then ; but one may be quite content, nay, quite 
happy, imihout one's heart's desire." 

" That seems to me incredible !" 

" Many things seem incredible at seventeen, my 
dear. What is unbearable at twenty is a mere 
matter of philosophy at thirty; and, besides, a 
Christian cannot be truly unhappy for long." 

" Are we not all Christians, Miss Hatton ?" 

" In one sense wo are all Christians, as distin- 
guished fi^om the heathen; but, my dear, m^ely 
being an inhabitant of Christendom does not give 
one any real citizenship in God's kingdom. Those 
only are true Chrislaans who are reoonciled to God 
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through His Son, Jesus Christ, who, therefore, give 
their hearts to Him, and strive to obey His com- 
mands, and live to His honour and glory, — ^to such 
persons all things work together for good." 

''But a whole lifetime of toil, and dull mono- 
tonous duties, and crosses and privations, and hope 
deferred?" 

" There is always the joy with which no earthly 
power can intermeddle, the peace— not unbroken, 
perhaps, but, for the most part, strong and abiding 
— that arises from communion with God, and patient 
striving in our lawful way ; and then, there is the 
bliss of the world to come, ever brightening, ever 
growing nearer ; for — 

** the day will never endure so long 



But at length the eTenisg cometh ;" 

and in the evening, you know, my dear, people go 
home, and cease from their labours, and find rest, 
and take sweet counsel with their beloved ones. — 
But there is the supper-bell, we must go imme- 
diately, or the table will be indifferently supplied. 
I have been making some rice blanc-mange — the 
girls will like it with a little preserve." 

And five minutes afterwards Margaret Hatton 
was at her post, giving the pupils their supper, 
inquiring afber their health, and reproving one or 
two who stood in need of correction. She was 
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80 thoroughly the busy housekeeper again that I 
could hardly persuade myself that she was the 
identical ^person to whose words I had been listen- 
ing with mingled wonder and reverence for the last 
half hour; and yet even there, helping her pupils to 
a dish of rice, and serving out spoonsful of rhubarb 
jam, how infinitely superior she seemed to her hand- 
some, consequential sister, Frances, nay, even to the 
smiling, ingenuous, brilliant Mary Ellis ! From that 
evening I knew Margaret Hatton as she really was 
and from that evening, new thoughts, new hopes, 
new desires, sprang up within me — a feeble seed, 
indeed, and sown in a cold and flinty soil, but 
destined, under Grod's blessing, to bud and grow 
though slowly and impromisingly, till, after many 
days, it bore the sweet &uits of faith and peace, 
and the joy that maketh not ashamed. 

Slowly the lingering winter and the tardy spring 
wore away, and yet not so slowly as might be 
imagined, for abundance of employment, wearisome 
and uncongenial as it was, effectually banished mere 
ennui from our midst. Every morning there was 
the rising at the ringing of the bell, or before — for 
there were two little girls in my room who required 
the attentions of a nursemaid; then the chilly school- 
room, and the hasty breakfast ; and then the daily 
walk, if it were not postponed till noon, along the 
^eary roads and dirty lanes of Clackington and its 
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viciiiity— the fiatiie plodding" through dust and mud 
by the samfe shabby-genteelj i^ed" brick villas, and 
the same strajght, unmterestiiig' hedgeiDWS^-^ the 
same prb^ect, froiii various points of view, of the 
huge grimy t(^wrti*ofBl^ldngham; with its chimnfeys 
tall and short, vomitfng smoke, and sometimes be!- 
IbWing flames Uk^ so many miiiiattire' Etnas arid 
VesiiviuS^s, its dingy suburbs, arid its ugly chui*ehe& 
— the same flat meadbW^, traversed by sluggish 
streams, and' gfab^d hei^ aiid there with wretched 
stutited trees — and the same Clkdkihgton Hotise to 
which to returfi at' the set time; — day afbef day, 
week aftei^ w*eek, till the days and wfeeks gtBvr 
into months, and Summer, with her length of days, 
and her buds and blossoms, that would have been so 
fair and gay in her own sweet realms, stole drowsily 
upon us. 

l)ay after day, too, the saliae treadmill of some- 
body's horrible "Introductory Grammar,'* some- 
body's senseless Catechisms of Science, Mahgiiall's 
Ql'iestions, and the multiplication-table. Morniiig 
after morning the same blotted and scrawled copy- 
books, the same greasy slates, and the same hopeless 
sums, that might have tormented Colenso — the 
same medley of lessons half-learned and fractionaUy 
comprehended — ^the same tin — ^tin — ^tin, tum — turn 
— tum on the imfortunate pianofortes, the same^ 
tune at the same hour — and the same hard voice 
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giving instniciicMi, leeinrii^ in iE-eoBsiracted J^' 
lish seDteiioe% or snnlding in aat, imidinBwiic 
French — tiie same seats at tiie same* dinner-iafafe, 
and the same, or what seemed tiie same, untaijii^ 
l^s of mutton and roonds of he^PiJlovfld hj 
YiM^hire or riee padding — the same weaij after- 
noons, wh&i the hnm, and the stiffing air of tfe 
crowded school-room lulled one into the eomfioKtafale 
nap, which, of course, one ooold not under ai^ cir- 
cumstances indulge in — the same setting down of 
good marks and had marks — the same toibideBt 
tea-tahle, where the pupils, on the plea of ''talking 
heing permitted," sqnahhkd, shouted, dedaimed, 
and giggled without restraint*— the same akat 
lesson-hour, the same prayers, the same ereiytiiiDg, 
till bedtime came, and sent us to our l e sp ec iive 
rooms, to seek the repose our phjneal and mental 
forces so urgently required. 

Mj work would not have heen so wearisome had 
my pupils heen further advanced ; hut the gxrk at 
Clackington House were of a very fifth-rate order. 
They had, for the most part, homes oninTaded by 
educational progress; they «were the childien of 
parents unlettered and unrefined; they had been 
suffered to run wild during their eaiiier yean, 
picking up reading and writing after a fashion as 
best they might, in schools of the most iafenar 
pretensions, and were now sent ^to finidi^ ondee 
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the auspices of the Misses Ellis and Hatton. How 
to bring to a completion what had never been com- 
menced was of course sufficiently puzzling; but 
Miss Ellis did her best, and succeeded in achieving 
far more than at first sight appeared at all possible. 
I, being junior teacher, had of course the junior 
classes: there were fifteen boarders and thirty-five 
day-scholars; and for the first months of my re- 
sidence at Clackington I was condemned to hear 
columns of spelling, the first few lines of the 
multiplication-table, and the earlier pages of " The 
Child's Guide to Knowledge." I taught the capi- 
tals of Europe, and tried to teach the parts of 
speech ; I corrected Lilliputian- sums, and guided 
awkward little hands in futile attempts at making 
respectable pot-hooks ; worse still, I brushed* little 
heads, and curled up the ringlets of sundry small 
femininities ; I washed bony necks and arms, and 
mended atrocious stockings, and repaired what 
Clackington called "ranted" frocks and petticoats. 
All this was to me a totally new experience, and 
after Cheverleigh Place I was fairly confounded at 
all that passed, and all that did not pass, in this 
"Finishing Establishment" for young ladies; and 
as time passed on, I found that I myself was losing 
ground, and, as I greatly feared, acquiring a tone 
and style that would in no wise serve me as a 
recommendation when I should at length reach an 
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entrance into the higher ranks of educational life. 
Morning, noon, and night I heard the Blacking- 
ham accent : h's fell about in showers, whenever 
the conversation became general; people had 'orrible 
'eadaches, and then they had tooth-hache, and were 
in hagonies ; they put starmps on their letters ; 
they talked of friends living at London; cheap 
finery was the order of the day ; some of the com- 
monest amenities of life to which I had been always 
accustomed were luxuries unknown and undreamt 
of. Nevertheless, I determined coute qui coute to 
remain in my situation for twelve months at least ; 
and as time passed away I became accustomed to 
what had at first seemed perfectly unbearable — I 
grew in some measure reconciled to my lot. I 
seized every spare moment to prosecute my own 
studies ; I read German with Mademoiselle when- 
ever we could find a leisure half-hour, which of 
course was very seldom, and I practised after tea 
when it was not my week in the schooboom, and 
whenever a pianoforte happened to be vacant. I 
do not remember that I ever had an idle minute ; 
my duties were so multifarious, and my desire to 
keep up that which I had worked so hard to 
acquire so earnest, that I mended stockings with 
an ItaHan book before me, and carried a volume in 
my pocket, ready for perusal, if an unoccupied five 
minutes should present itself in the coMisa o^\Jaa^«^ ^ 
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And all this time my news from home was of 
the most lugubrious character : it was long ere my 
father's affisdrs were settled ; and stung to the quick 
by the coolness of former friends, and mortified by a 
desertion she had scarcely anticipated, my mother 
had set her mind upon leaving Clifton for some 
small country town, where her former position was 
imknown, and where, among strangers, she could 
better bear the privations she was called upon to 
endure. So, after awhile, the quiet little market- 
town of Bradbrook, in the south, was chosen, and 
thither my parents removed in the early summer. 
Their removal made a great alteration in my plans : 
I was yearning to see my father again, and my 
mother also ; and as for Eustace, I would have given 
anything I possessed to be with him again, if only 
for the briefest period. All wrongs, all injustice 
was forgotten, and home-ties grew stronger day by 
day, as the period of my separation from my own 
kindred silently lengthened itself out into what 
seemed an interminable space. I resolved, therefore, 
that I would spend several pounds in going home at 
the ensuing vacation ; and I pleased myself by anti- 
cipating what I would do, and what I would say, 
when at length I should find myself again by my 
father's side. And then came the news of the 
removal to Bradbrook, nearly a himdi'ed miles 
further south-west than CViftou, so that expenses 



would be • ^oi^l^^d, ■ ^d I was , a(raid I , CQuld jiol do 
it. My doubts were .becoming verj painful, Tifben 
I heard again from ipy smother: the cottage they 
had b^n obliged to .take was so v^xy small — "such 
a perfect hovel," my poor n^otber said— rthat there 
reially was not a room, or even a closet,. in which 
I could be accommodated. They were looking out 
for a house, with. at least one more.tiainber ; they 
hoped speedily to find what they sought ; so that 
at Christmas they might have the, happiness of 
receiving me for the vacation; And there was a 
warmth and tenderness in my mother's letter that 
touched me to the heart; I felt that she, as well 
as my father, deeply regretted the adverse circmn- 
stances which prevented our liieeting, and, more 
than ever, I felt how inexpressibly dear were home 
sympathies, how .precious home affections; and, 
more than ever, my bqspm ached for (the renewal 
of the long^suspen^ed in.tei)course between parent 
and child, between brother and sister. 

It was a dreary prospect, but .there was no help 
for it, — I mugt remain at Clackingfcon House, with 
Mademoiselle, during the Mid^mmmer. vacation ; and 
for several w^eks I was depressed beyond pleasure, 
and I wrote home, I fear, in a very desponding 
spirit. My (Jj^ar father tried to cheer me, up, tilling 
me, in his ,}«tters, th^t the intervening months 
would soon rpll.l^y, "awi then," ba,w4, " QXsm^- 
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mas will come, my darling Evy, and, betide what 
may, we will spend our Christmas-day together — 
aye, and many days afterwards, for I think you had 
better not remain at Clackington much longer, and 
we will try and find you a more eligible and con- 
genial situation not so far away from ourselves. 
Ah, my child ! forgive me that it should have be- 
come necessary for you to trouble yourself at all* 
about a situation !" 

" £etide what may !** Ah ! who dares to say so ? 
Who can tell what a day may bring forth ? Ah ? 
blind are we, blind and rash, when confidently we 
say — "next year, next month, next week, I will 
meet my beloved ones ; with them I will hold sweet 
communion, to them I will open my innermost 
heart:" or "I will go here, or there,'* or "so and 
• so will I do ; this task will I perform, that pleasant 
duty will I make my own." And all the while, 
far off, on the dim horizou, the little cloud, no 
bigger than a man's hand, is slowly, silently arising; 
far off, yet nearer and nearer, though we hear it 
not, comes the faint sound of sweeping wings, the 
rushing pinions of the Angel of Death ! And the 
day comes when those strong wings are folded at 
our threshold, or at the portals of those who are 
dearer to us than life itself. Well, the Angel comes 
not unbidden ; God's will be done ! Blessed be His 
ioly name, there is a bourne far beyond the changes 
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and sorrows of this our mortal probation, where 
certamly parted friends may meet again, if only they 
are the children of the Kingdom, united to Christ 
by a living faith, and so united to each other 
in indissoluble bonds, that can never be broken 
asunder. 

So my Midsummer vacation was passed at Clack- 
ington House — ^rather a dreary time, but still a 
season of rest, an interval of repose, and of relief 
from the mental treadmill of the half-year. I prac- 
tised and studied vigorously; I read many books; 
for Miss Ellis, who with Miss Frances was gone to 
Scarborough, kindly left in my charge and at my 
disposal her cherished book-cases, which contained 
many excellent volumes, some of them old and 
valued friends, and some of them new acquaint- 
ances, whose intimacy it was only too delightful 
to cultivate. And once or twice Mademoiselle and 
I took long rambles into the veritable country, 
where we were content to felicitate ourselves on the 
absence of smoky chimneys, and cindery foot-ways, 
and to rejoice in the presence of tolerably clear 
trees and bushes, and waving corn-fields, and grass 
not besprinkled with soot, and even ditches clear 
and broad, where a few water-plants flourished 
famously. We penetrated to remote villages, and 
studied ecclesiastical architecture under disadvan- 
tages; and ere we were well aware of the ic«^\^ 
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fli^t of time, the holidays brought themselves 
to .a conclusion,, and Miss Ellis and Miss Frances 
resumed firom Scarborough, and Miss Hatfcon 
feom Easthambury, where, on the strength of our 
semaining at home, she had peimitted herself — and, 
what was more to the purpose, had been permitted 
-*^ spend a. month with a special friend of her 
<>wn, an event. unprecedented inithe annals of Clack- 
iz^ton:House. 

iBut ere the pupils made their appearance Miss 
;Ellis and I had a notable talk alL to ourselves, in 
the arbour at the bottom of the garden. Miss 
Frances was so good as to have an excruciating 
Bervous head*aohe, and shut herself up in her own 
Toom, so that my favourite principal and I were able 
to enjoy our conversation without let or hindrance, 
lit was always a positive treat to me to have a cosy 
•dttit with bonnie Mary Ellis, she was so frank, so 
original, so ready to hear .my own opinions, and to 
dbcuss them, so ofben confidential; and this time 
.she was confidential indeed, she told me an im- 
|K)rtant .secret — a secret, however, which must in- 
levitably , become public property ere long-^she was 
^^oing to be married! The wonder was, with her 
bright face, and winning ways, and brilliant cpn- 
(▼«rsation, that. she had remained single so long. 
-Shetwas quite willing) to. tell me all about it,vand 
IfcnjojeA *aie iredtal of :her piquant Jittle love- 
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«iQiy quite as well as if it were a veritable novdette, 
josl} fresh from the publisher's warehouses. 

"I am so glad!" I said, heartily, when she had 
^cmduded ; and I ventured to kiss her, and to say, 
*^you always seemed to me too nice to grow into a 
prim old governess !" 

" Did I ?" she replied, blithely, with her sweetest 
'smile, and a light that I had never seen before 
in her clear luminous grey eyes. "Thank you, 
Evelyn! Well, I must confess I had no par- 
iacnlar vocation for interminable sohool*keeping ; 
and I think I shall be very happy ! I believe I 
shall make my Charles a good wife ; but do not 
tell Frances that I have told you— she would not 
like it ; indeed, she does not like the marriage at 
aU!" 

** She does not think so highly of Mr. Merton ?" 

"Well ! No ! the fact is, she has a strong preju- 
dice against marriage itself — under any circum- 
etances she hates men ; yes ! I bdieve she cordially 
hates them; she says they are wicked, deceitful, 
tsensual, coarse, tyrannical, and, — everything else 
that is immoral and undesirable. She rejects the 
idea of a lover with unrepressed disdain." 

"Did she ever have one?" I asked, with some 
curiosity and some perturbation lest I should. dis- 
please, for I felt how impertinent was my question. 

"Never!" was the emphatic reply; "and «i 
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handsome as she is! Is it not strange? It is, 
however, very well ; for I have heard her say, again 
and again, that she would never on any account 
accept any man as her husband. No, she never 
had an offer in her life; I think it is quite won- 
derful, for everybody acknowledges her pretensions 
to beauty !" 

I thought of the fox and the grapes, and said 
nothing; it is very easy for a woman, who has 
never, as we say, had the chance of altering her 
condition, to contemn matrimony. And I thought, 
too, that perhaps anyone who had any close ac- 
quaintance with Frances Hatton must be con- 
strained to admit that she manifested pretensions 
to other attributes, by no means so attractive as 
beauty. 

Presently Miss Ellis resumed — " So you see, 
Evelyn, my connections with Clackington House 
will cease with the close of the forthcoming half- 
year ; and I wished you to know this at the earliest 
period, that you may make your own arrangements, 
and have leisure to ponder your plans, for I do not 
think you and Frances would ever work well to- 
gether. I know you do not like her, and your 
instincts have probably told you that she is not 
exactly in love with you; so it would be better 
that you should not retain your relative positions 
after I have retired from the scene. Tou may 
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count upon me for thoroughly satisfactory testimo- 
nials." 

I thanked her cordially, and then once more 
she desired me to preserve total silence on th6 
subject of the projected changes, remarking that 
Mademoiselle need not be communicated with at 
all till such time as the parents of the pupils were 
formally apprised, since she had already given 
notice of her intention to return to her own country 
in a few months; and Miss Bichards, who was, 
indeed, an old pupil, would probably choose to 
remain. 

Again there was a pause, and then I asked, 
"Will Miss Hatton still be associated with her 
sister ?" 

" I hardly know yet, but I think she will. Poor 
Margaret ! I wish she also were about to be 
happily married." 

" I wish so, too !" I returned, earnestly. " Oh! 
Miss Ellis, she is so good, so admirable !" 

" She is, Evelyn. I wish I were half as good. 
Ah ! she will never marry now : she had her life- 
romance some years ago ; I never could under- 
stand it ; it was most mysterious. Ah ! well>a- 
day! clie sard sard. Is that right, Evelyn? I 
am no Italian scholar ! But I have no right to 
be telling you, or anybody else, poor Margaret's 
affairs ; and, indeed, honestly speaking, I do not 
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know them well enough to relate them with any- 
thing like accuracy. Come ! let us go in ; I want 
to show you some books Mr. Merton has given 
me." 



CSAPTEE X. 

AT SlJNriiOWEB COTTTAG*. 

Again the same routine of lessons and practis- 
ing, and wending and walking in procession ; again 
the fading summer, the shortening days, the- dying 
flowers, and the sere and yellow leaves, fluttering 
down upon the dull roads with every breath of the 
chilly autumnal breeze-; and at length once more 
the dark, gloomy month of November, and the 
anniversary of that never-to-be-forgotten day when, 
as it seemed to me, the real story of my life actually 
cotnmenced. 

Early in September I had told Miss Frances 
Hatton that I should leave Claekington House at 
the termination of the half-year, and I had written 
to Madame Ollivier, stil^ my fast friend, begging 
her to let me know should she hear of any desir^ 
able situation which she deemed mo qualified to 
fill ; and several weeks before the commencement 
of the holidays I was actually engaged, as English 
governess, in a school of high standing and excels 
lent repute in the south of England. Armed with 
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excellent testimonials from Miss Ellis, and a kind, 
almost too partial recommendation &om my dear 
Madame, I had no difficulty now in concluding 
arrangements with Mrs. Miller, the lady who re- 
quired my services in her prosperous and very 
exclusive establishment ; and this time I bargained 
for thirty pounds a year, and obtained it. So, of 
course, I was in good spirits, making already trifling 
preparations in my wardrobe, and almost — nay, 
quite — counting the days till the time of departure 
should arrive. 

I think it wanted about ten days to the holi- 
days ; we were in the thick of the examinations, 
such as they were, and the pupils, anticipating 
their season of liberty, were more refractory and 
uproarous than ever. It was a bitterly cold morn- 
ing, sleet and snow driving furiously across the 
desolate brick-fields, and black pools stretching 
across the decayed foot- way, and actually flooding 
the horse-road before the house. That inexorable 
bell roused us long before it was light enough to 
perceive the state of things without, and, shiver- 
ing and miserable, we crowded round the fire-place 
in the schooboom, rubbing our numbed fingers, 
and bemoaning our aching toes, and sincerely 
pitying the unfortunates whose t\im it was to prac- 
tise their hour before breakfast. * 

We were sitting round the long table, Miss 
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Hatton pouring out the coffee, and Mademoiselle 
pouring a torrent of chatter into my ears, when 
Miss Ellis in robe de chamhre stepped hastily into 
the room, with her hands full of letters. The 
morning post had just arrived, and we all looked 
towards her in eager anticipation. ' 

"I have brought your letters, girls," she said, 
** before I finished dressing, for there is one for 
Kitty Jones, and another for Annie Robertson, 
and I know they are both expecting to go home 
before the usual time, and there may be certain 
arrangements to make, which the sooner we ascer- 
tain the better. Eead your letters, my dears: 
Miss Richards, distribute these : — oh ! here is one 
for Miss Charteris !" 

I looked at the address ; it was Eustace's boyish 
scrawl, and " immediate ,'* in huge scratchy cha- 
racters, stretched from one side of the envelope to 
the other. I was not alarmed, for such a proceed- 
ing was just what might have been expected from 
the young gentleman, and with careless composure 
I opened my letter. One glance was enough 
to chill my heart, to dim my sight, to turn me 
sick and dizzy, and to fill me with faint, 
strange tremors, such as I had never before ex- 
perienced. 

I put the letter in Miss Hatton's hands — it ran 
thus ; — 
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"My Deab Evy, — ^Mamma tells me to write to you: you 
are to come home this minute, for papa is awfully ill. He 
doesn't know 'me, nor mamma, nor nobody: he was struck 
this afternoon, just as he was getting ready to go out. I 
know the doctors say he will die, hut I don't believe it; 
doctors are generally spoonies, especially country ones. 
Mamma says you are to pack up the very minute you get 
this, and take tht next train, and come as fast as you can. 
" I remain, your affectionate brother, 

"Eustace Harrington Charteris. 

"P.S.— I say, Evy, if those old cats, your mistresses, try to 
keep you till the school breaks up, never mind them, but give 
them the go-by, and let them attend to the brats themselves. 
Mamma says the same, only not the same words." 

I stood before Margaret Hatton, quivering in 
every nerve, and shaking like one in an ague-fit ; 
a solemn silence had fallen upon the noisy break- 
fast-party, all individual interests were suspended, 
and every young face, half astonished and half 
scared, was gazing fixedly on mine. Miss Hatton 
grasped my hand, and reflected for a moment ; 
then she said — "My dear, you had better see 
Miss Ellis and my sister immediately : they are 
breakfasting in their own room ; go to them with- 
out loss of time: I will order your trunks down 
from the box room." 

Almost mechanically I obeyed, but I had sense 
enough to remember the postscript, and to reflect 
that it was just possible the ladies, and especially 
Miss Frances, would resent the feline allusion to 
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themselves, and be more angiy than sympathetic. 
In another moment, I was in the bedroom, where 
the two principals were breakfasting simply by a 
brisk little fire, and talking over their own share of 
the morning's correspondence. My throat was so 
dry, I could scarcely speak. I would have given 
worlds just to put the letter into MissTJllis's hands, 
as I had into Miss Hatton's, and let it tell its own 
story; for words I had none, and my powers of 
utterance seemed literally paralysed. At length, 
feeling nearly desperate, I gasped out :— " I have 
had a letter — my father is dying : — can I go 
home?" 

** Yes !" was Miss Ellis's prompt reply. 
" We must think about it, dear," was Miss 
Frances Hatton's amendment, spoken not to me, 
but to her partner. 

" Nonsense, Frances ! " replied Miss Ellis, with 
an air of decision that had lately grown upon her. 
"The girl must go home immediately: we must 
manage as well as we can. Evelyn, go and pack, 
and get one of the elder girls to help you, or I dare 
say Margaret will attend to you ; do not lose an 
hour." 

I did not wait for Miss Frances's pattering little 
speech, that came fast enough j I only heard her 
begin — " My dear Maiy! think of the inconve- 
nience!" and straightway I escaped to mj own 
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room, where my trunks and their wrappings were 
already waiting, and Miss Hatton was taking my 
clothes from the drawers, and arranging them in 
piles on my bed. In an incredibly short time all 
my properties were collected and packed up. I 
was sitting in the dining-room, receiving my salary, 
and forcing myself to drink a glass of wine, though 
I essayed in vain to swallow either the biscuit or 
the sandwich which Miss Ellis pressed upon me. 
A few minutes more, and I had taken a hurried 
farewell of my fellow teachers. I had received 
hearty, kindly embraces from Miss Hatton and 
Miss Ellis, and a peck from Miss Frances — ^meant 
to do duty for a kiss — and I. was seated in the fly 
which was to carry me to the station, looking up 
for the last time on the many narrow windows and 
the drenched brick-work of Clackington House. 
Once more along the cindery road, cut through 
the brick-fields, down the rutty hill ; past the 
great, grim, black gasometers, looming up weirdly 
through the driving sleet that dashed fiercely 
against the windows of my conveyance, and along 
the wretched High-street of the old town of 
Blackingham — (Blackingham proper was higher up, 
and its High-street as grand as showy fronts and 
plate-glass could make it — ^this was the old town, 
given up to the manufacturing interests, the petty 
tradespeople, and the waifs and strays of society) 
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— over the bridge that spanned the foul stream, 
fouler and fuller now than when I had first seen 
it in the uncertain moonlight of the January 
evening nearly eleven months before; past the 
hideous church that would have made Ruskin 
swoon had he only seen it from afar ; up towards 
the High Town, which I now knew tolerably 
well; along some more streets, all black and 
drenched, and dotted with wretched pedestrians ; 
and then the station-yard, the booking-office, the 
snorting engines, and the train slowly, slowly, but 
surely on the move, and farewell Blackingham and 
its unlovely environs ! 

How the long dreary day wore itself out I 
scarcely know, but it seemed endless as the rattling 
train pursued her way over solitary wastes and 
through gloomy cuttings; now stopping at some 
station where expectant passengers thronged the 
sloppy platform ; now traversing bare, soaked fields, 
and skirting lonely, quagmiry roads, or furzy com- 
mons ; and now plunging with an awful shriek into 
the blackness and darkness, as some lengthy tunnel 
swallowed Us up, and shrouded from us every 
faintest gleam of the dismal wintry day. At length 
it began to grow dark, and telegraphic wires, and 
railways, and distant farm-houses swept by like 
flying spectres, and I changed trains more than 
once, and finally found myself in a little market- 
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town fifteen miles from Bradbrook, where I bad 
to take a post-cbaise for the remainder of the 
joiunej. 

The evening had deepened into night — the 
wildest, blackest, most miserable night I ever re- 
member, when at last the lumbering vehicle, which 
jolted me along over the wild road, stopped at 
the toll-bar just outside the small town whither I 
was wending my way. " Is this Bradbrook turn- 
turnpike ?" I asked of the gate-woman as she 
handed me my change. 

" Yes Miss, it is !" was her cheery answer, " and 
right glad^'you'll be for to see it, for it is not a 
night fit for a dog to be out in, much less a 
Christian." 

Suddenly it struck me that in that small place 
everybody must know everybody, and therefore it 
was very hkely the good woman had heard, within 
an hour or two, the exact bulletin of my father's 
' state. The suspense of the last few hours had been 
so terrible that, now that I was nearing my jour- 
ney's end, my agony became irrepressible, and I 
yearned wildly for some news, even though it 
should be that which I trembled to hear. So I 
said, in as firm a voice as I could command, " Have 
you heard of the sudden illness of a Mr. Charteris, 
ma'am?" 

"Sure I have!" was her quick reply; "Mr. 
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Charterk, that lives at Sunflower Cottage. Poor 
gentleman ! folks do say he's sadly come down in 
the world; and Mrs. Charteris, why she's quite 
a heauty ; and the young master, he's the prettiest, 
sauciest lad I've seen since my own hlessed Bobhy 
was took from me to a better place : he's very like 
my Bobby, is that young Master Charteris ; and 
Bobby died " 

*' Can you tell me how Mr. Charteris is ?" I 
interposed. I could listen no longer to memories 
of Bobby, who I found afterwards was a villanously 
ugly boy, with carroty hair, freckles, and a squint, 
and the terror of the neighbourhood, which was 
inclined, I .am afraid, to vote the poor youth's 
decease " a good riddance ! " 

"Well, Miss," was the prolix answer, "I heard 
two hours agone — it may be nigh upon two hours 
and a-half — Mrs. Sangster, from the Black Bull, 
came in, and she told me that she had heard 
from Mrs. Foster, as keeps the tin-shop, who 
had heard from Ann Dobbs, that's cousin once 
removed to Mrs. Charteris's servant maid, that the 
master was alive, and that was all as one could 
say. He was took, Miss, very sudden ; and he's 
never known a creature since ; he's like one dead ; 
but he aint gone, I should say, because somebody 
would be sure to have told me; I hear all the 
news." 
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I leaned back in the carriage, unable to make 
the least reply, and the driver, finding our colloquy 
at an end, drove on into the town. 

In five minutes we were at Sunflower Cottage. 
My mother met me in the passage, and clasped 
me in her arms and wept bitterly. Her face was 
very pale, and her eyes swollen with weeping ; she 
had not been to bed at all the previous night, 
neither had she taken any repose since my father's 
seizure, and she seemed utterly worn out and aban- 
doned to despair. "Thank Grod, you are come!" 
she cried, hysterically, and yet almost in a whisper, 
for the house was so small that any unusual sound 
could not fail to penetrate to the chamber of the 
invalid; "he has been sensible, Evelyn, ever since 
five o'clock to-night, and he has been^king for 
you every quarter of an hour. I was so afraid 
that you might not reach till to-morrow." 

" Sensible ! Oh , then. Mamma, surely he is 
better ; surely there is hope?" 

Again my mother burst into tears, and replied : 
"No! the doctors will not say there is any real 
amendment ; and hg says himself he is on his 
death-bed. He was going to our little library to 
change a volume for me; he had eaten his early 
dinner — for we dine now in the middle of the 
day — quite heartily, and I went up stairs, and left 
him putting' on his gloves. In three minutes I 
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heard a fall, and I ran down, fearing I knew not 
what. He lay on the floor quite insensible, and 
at first I thought he was only stunned, but the 
look of his face terrified me. So I made Eustace 
run for the surgeon, who lives only a little way 
from this, and as he rushed out of the house, Mr. 
Arnold, our minister, came in, and he immediately 
took off your father's cravat, and unfastened the 
collar of his shirt, and dashed water on his head. 
He said at once he had had a stroke; and when 
Mr. Crake, the surgeon, arrived he formed the same 
opinion at the very first glance. We got him to 
bed, and Mr. Crake sent for Dr. Churchill, and 
everything has been done that could be thought 
of. Mrs. Arnold came in the evening, and she 
has stayed with me ever since ; so kind, so very 
kind she and her husband are !" 

" Mamma, may I go to Papa at once ?" 
"No! wait a little; I should have taken you 
up at once, but Mrs. Arnold said it would not be 
good for Mr. Charteris. You are to rest a few 
minutes and drink some tea; Patty is getting it 
ready for you." «ft 

I felt that this was a wise arrangement ; for 
now that my journey was over, and the worst 
disclosed, I began to feel very ill myself; my head 
was throbbing, and my strength failing; it was 
quite necessary that I should take refreshment, and 
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strive to calm myself, before I ventured into the 
presence of the beloved invalid. My mother went 
back to my father's bedside, and I was drinking 
my tea, and making myself swallow some morsels 
of bread and butter, when a soft hand touched 
mine, and a gentle voice said — " How are yon, dear 
child ? I am so glad you are wise enough to take 
refreshment ; let me pour you out another cup ?" 

And sitting down to the table, the kind speaker 
seemed to tajie possession of the tea equipage, and 
of myself, at one and the same moment. Dear 
reader ! do you know what it is to be associated 
with those, whose merest words, whose simplest 
actions, whose very look involuntarily soothes your 
sorrow, lightens your perplexity, and calms your 
agitation ? Those whose tones, even if they speak 
not of consolation, insensibly bring solace to the 
aching heart, and bear up the sinking spirit? 
There are those on whom God has bestowed this 
heavenly gift, whose strength and calmness seem 
to serve you instead of your own, whose tenderness 
restores your failing energies, who silently and 
almost unwittingly %way your weary soul in the 
hours of tribulation and dismay with their sweet 
and strengthening influences — sons and daughters 
of consolation. And such an one was at my side 
that evening. I looked in Mrs. Arnold's face, and 
knew that I had found a true friend, gentle, con- 
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siderate, delicate in her kindnesses, and, above all, 
as perfectly unselfish as one of mortal mould can 
be. I felt much better when I had taken my tea ; 
and then Mrs. Arnold said — " And now, my dear, 
you will be still more refreshed if you will make 
something of a toilet; you are travel- worn and 
uncomfortable, you could not meet your dear 
father thus; you will look more like the Evelyn 
he is longing to see, if you bathe that poor aching 
forehead, and brush your hair ; will you not do 
so?'' 

I assented at once, for I felt that she was a 
sensible, as well as a kind and a good woman ; but 
as she waited upon me, in the room to which she 
led me, I said — " Oh, Mrs. Arnold, will my father 
recover ?" 

"That is more than I — ^than any one can say, 
my dear," she replied; "he is in God's hands, 
and He will do what is best. You must be con- 
tent to leave him with his best Friend ; we can 
hope, and we can pray, and we must trust that all 
will be well, whatever be the issue of the trial." 

" How can it be well, if my^ther is taken away 
from his wife and children ? He is so young yet, 
only forty-six ; men live to seventy and eighty, 
and even to a greater age ! why should he be cut 
dowTi in the full bloom of his manhood ?'* 

" Hush, my child ! life is not always a blessing ; 
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the righteous are taken away from the evil to 
come. Your father has known sore trials ; his 
affliction has been a deeper one than any one 
guessed; only Grod knew the sadness of his heart ; 
and I think I may tell you, my dear, I know 
something of you, from the many conversations my 
husband and I have had with Mr. Charteris; — I 
may tell you that he was very weary of the strife, 
and almost sinking under the burden, which day by 
day he found more difficulty in sustaining. He did 
not murmur — he was not one to speak largely of 
his feelings : he suffered, and made no sign, and 
now can you repine if God, his Father and his 
Friend, will take him to his heavenly home — to 
his rest — ^his eternal joy ?'* 

I could not answer; my eyes were filling with 
tears, but not the burning, unrefreshing tears of 
an hour ago. And then the thought arose — was 
my dear father ready for the great change which 
awaited him ? Full well I knew, that if it were 
so, another and scarcely less momentous change 
must have passed over him — a change of which 
I fully recognised the necessity, but of which 
I was conscious I had no personal experience. 
Tremblingly I said — " Is Papa, then, quite willing 
to die ?'' 

"I think he is, so far as his own feelings are 
concerned; though for the sake of his family, he 
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would fain, if it were God's will, live a little 
longer. You will be glad to know, my dear, that 
your father has no need to dread death ; his great 
troubles have proved his great blessing, for in the 
day of reproach and despondency, he was led to 
seek strength and comfort where alone it may 
certainly be found. He was always, as you know 
better than I, what the world calls a good man. 
He was kind, upright, generous, charitable — all 
that is fair and loveable. But he never knew his 
Saviour till his great trials came upon him ; rather 
more than two months since, he resolved to join 
himself to the visible church, and only a fortnight 
ago, my husband, in the name of the Church, 
received him into communion, and on Sunday week, 
my dear, for the first time he partook, with us, of 
the supper of the Lord ; and now, perhaps, it is 
God's will, that he should never meet us again 
around that table, and if, when the new year comes 
in, and we of the Church militant meet,, to com- 
memorate the dying love of our blessed Lord and 
Saviour, his seat at the board should be vacant, 
shall we deeply mourn, knowing, as we shall know, 
that he has joined the glorious company of the 
Church triumphant ? 

" Gone to the eyerlastmg shore, 
Where signs and symbols are no more ; " 

where all is peace, and joy, and blessedness, where 
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he beholds no longer as through a glass darkly, but 
face to face ?" 

No! I felt that in such a case one could not 
mourn too deeply, yet one could not help but mingle 
joy with sadness, at the loss that was to him so 
unspeakable a gain! — only — only, I felt as if I 
should be so widely separated from him. Already 
I felt that he and I were of necessity apart ; I 
shared not his hope, his confidence ; I was of the 
earth, earthy : he made meet for the inheritance of 
the redeemed! And how would it be, when the 
awful stream of death lay between us ? 

But now I was ready, and quite calm, and Mrs. 
Arnold, taking my hand, led me to the bedside, 
where my dear father lay, quietly awaiting his 
dismissal from this world's cares and sorrows. Yes ! 
it was even so, one glance at those altered features 
was suflBcient ; I met for a moment the dim gaze of 
those dear, fond eyes, and knew that ere long 
they would close for ever on the things of time. 
Even now the shadow was deepening on the loved 
face, the grey, mysterious shadow that falls but 
once on mortal lineaments, and once falling is 
lifted no more till the resurrection morning, and 
the dead in Christ be raised to glory, honour, 
and immortality. Mrs. Arnold had said truly, my 
father was " going home," he was being taken 
from the evil to come. An expression of content 
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stole over his countenance, as my hand clasped 
his, and he murmured faintly, " My daughter, my 
dear daughter ! God hless and keep my Evelyn !" 

Then he whispered that he had much to say to 
me, and that Mrs. Arnold and my mother were 
sadly [fatigued, and if I were not too much tired 
with my journey, he would like me to stay with 
him for several hours, while the others sought a 
brief repose. So my mother and her kind friend 
went to bed in the next room, and I prepared for 
my night watch — the first I had ever known. 
When we were quite alone, my dear father said 
— " Come here, Evy !" 

I came and seated myself on the bed, so close 
that I could hear his faintest word, and I held 
his poor, thin hand in mine — how wasted since 
that fair summer morning when I had parted 
from him at the Bristol terminus, where he saw 
me settled in the railway carriage, fairly en route 
for Cheverleigh Place! "Evy, dear!" were his 
first words ; " I am going to leave you!" 

I did not gainsay it, I knew that he spoke the 
truth ; he continued — " And now that I have seen 
you, my child, I am at rest; I can say, * Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace!' 
But I have a few things to say to you, my Evy, 
my first-bom child — if I can, for life is ebbing 
fast, and memory is failing. I have nothing to 
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leave you, my poor girl, nothing but my blessing 
and my counsel. Ah ! Evy, it is hard to leave 
you to struggle single-handed with a cold, unpity- 
ing world ; but I have faith, I can trust and be 
at peace. My God will be with you, and supply 
all your need, and be your Friend, your Guide, 
your strong Defence. But Evy, darling, is He 
your God ?" 

I could not answer, for I dared not speak the 
affirmative he longed to hear. I saw him watching 
my lips with an eager hope, that faded out and 
passed away as I kept silence, and bowed my face 
in grief and shame. No ! my father's God was not 
my God; I worshipped the world and self, and I 
knew it. Presently he resumed — "My daughter, 
when you lie, as I now lie, expecting each moment 
to hear the Master's call, nothing but a true faith 
in Christ can comfort your failing heart. Promise 
me that you will seek Him — the Saviour, who has 
pardoned my sins, and taught me His way, [and is 
now waiting to receive the spirit He Himself has 
ransomed from perdition. Promise me that you 
will not forget God." "I promise," I rephed, 
quietly, but calmly; as I spoke, awe unspeakable 
was on my soul. 

"God has heard your promise, my child,'* he 
returned; "God and His holy angels!" And he 
glanced round the dimly-lighted room, as if the 
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angelic messengers of the heavenly world were 
visibly around his couch. Perhaps they were ; who 
shall say what bright intelligences wait to bear 
away the disembodied spirit of the righteous to 
his Saviour's bosom ? 

"And, Evy, I put great faith in you, my dear, 
for striving patiently with adverse circumstances. 
I must say a little about your worldly prospects. 
Your mother's little fortune — so little that in 
our prosperous days we scarcely accounted it as 
worth possessing, is all that you and she and 
Eustace will possess: it is all we have had since 
we came to Bradbrook. I think, Evelyn, you must 
still depend upon yourself — you will be the happier 
for it. There will always be a home for you in 
times of sickness or adversity ; but what your 
mother has, will in her hands — you know, dear, 
she never understood the value of money — will 
scarcely [suffice for her own needs, and for those 
of Eustace, till he is of age to provide for himself. 
I think, dear, it is even probable you may have to 
help your mother, if you should be successful in 
your profession : it will be your duty, you know. 
She and you have not always understood each 
other, but she is your mother; and therefore I 
commend her to your care. It is too late for her 
to struggle with difficulties ; she is one of those 
who ought to have been * rose-lined from. ^tlsA 
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cold,' and you must think for her and act for her, 
so long as she remains a widow." 

T started, and let go my father's hand ; he saw 
my consternation, and said calmly — " My dear, I 
speak advisedly; do not look so shocked. Tour 
mother is still young, only thirty-seven, and looking 
younger by many years j she is still very beautiful 
— she will be admired, she will go into society 
again, and the result may easily be predicted. 
Should your mother marry again, your position will 
of course be materially altered — she would have 
another husband, but you could never have an- 
other father ; and he to whom she pledged herself 
anew would be her protector, and her chief com- 
fort; still, in any case, if your mother should 
be in trouble, you must go to her, and give her 
a daughter's sympathy, 'and such aid as it is in 
your power to bestow. I need not ask you to 
promise me that, my dear Evelyn ?" 

" ISTo,' papa ! I will do as you wish ; and, indeed, 
T could not be happy now unless I depended en- 
tirely upon myself. I have learned the pleasure 
and the honour of honest labour, though I have 
learned also some of the troubles incidental to a 
life of dependence on the will of others, whom 
you are bound to serve. Still, every lot has its 
crook, and I am young and healthy, and hopeful, 
and I do not feel afraid. If I persevere, success 
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must follow: never fear for me, papa, I shall do 
very well, at least, as wellj as I can do without 
you." 

"I do not fear for you, my own brave Evy; 
and I feel sure that success will crown your labours, 
under God's blessing. Ah ! my child, trust in God 
through all things, and in all circumstances never 
forget that in His hands are all the issues of 
life and death. Commit your way unto the Lord, 
and wait patiently for Him; that tvaiting, dear 
Evy, is the very essence of Christian faith — to be 
content to wait and trust, and leave that which 
is dark or perplexing to be made manifest in God's 
good time. Work on always, and hope, but always 
work: God will bless diligent labour, and sooner 
or later crown its efforts with success ; but He 
does not promise to work miracles for the inert 
and the supine !" 

And then my dear father fell into a doze, or 
rather into a stupor, from which he never awoke : 
he lay unconscious for some hours, and, on the 
evening of the following day, passed quietly to 
that rest of which he had spoken. Ah, my dear 
father ! it was very hard to lose you — ^you who 
understood me, and loved me more than anyone 
else in the world did! Your loss, your absence 
for ever from our small household band, seemed 
at first a calamity too great to be realised; and 
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when at length that loss was felt in all its full 
force, it was as though the world had suddenly 
grown empty, the sunny skies dim, and the green 
lap of flowery mother earth less fair. And ofben 
and often, as I passed on my way alone and 
unaided, in a cheerless world — as the clouds 
gathered more darkly and more thickly, as the 
long, tinlovely highway of my desolate life grew 
more and more flinty and dusty — when all the 
fair country lay behind me, and the howling 
waste before me, and my heart failed me and my 
hope died out, I thought of that beloved one 
safely landed on the shore where reigns the un- 
clouded noon and the eternal calm; and I was 
glad to think he was there, even though my weary 
footsteps must tread earth's thorny paths alone. 
But, oh ! 

•* Is there never a chink in the world aboye, 
Where they listen for words from below ?" 



CHAPTER XI. 

QUITE AL03fE IX THE WOELD. 

At first my mother seemed utterly overwhelmed ; 
she shut herself up, and refused to see any one 
save Eustace, who was as much as ever her 
darling and her guide. And, indeed, one could 
scarcely wonder at her decided partiality ; for my 
brother was, I think, the most beautiful boy I 
ever encountered. He was, too, as old Bamsey 
used to say, ** the very model of his 'ma :" he 
had her ivory skin, with its lovely rosy tints 
and its pure whiteness ; her rich silken curly hair, 
of a sunny golden brown ; her violet eyes, with 
their long, dark fringes and their full, snowy lids ; 
and her perfect features, clear cut and aristocratic. 
And he really loved her, though he tyranmsed 
over her with all the true license of a spoilt child, 
and a saucy, high-spirited lad; and to him, in 
her great sorrow, she clung more than to myself, 
her daughter, a woman grown, who was silently 
bearing her own anguish, and longing to weep her 
bitter tears on that most natural resting-place, 
her mother's bosom. 
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And yet I cannot blame my mofher ; she and 
I were unlike in every way — we had nothing in 
common between us, save our great sorrow, and 
even that affected us very differently. After the 
first few hours she began to believe that I felt the 
bereavement very little ; her nature and mine 
were essentially opposed : she could not compre- 
hend a grief that did not demonstrate itself in 
floods of tears, convulsive sobs, and, above all, in 
one continuous plaint, and one constant state- 
ment of one's peculiar sorrows, poured discursively 
into some ear that sympathised, or seemed to sym- 
pathise, with the relation thereof. And I could 
not do this — it was not in my way; deep down, 
out of sight, lay the pain that made no outward 
sign; and even before the funeral took place my 
tears were dried, and I could go about the house, 
giving necessary directions and attending to matters 
of business that intruded themselves upon us, not- 
withstanding the care taken by Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold to act for us, whenever they were able to 
do so. 

Sad indeed was our Christmas-day — that day 
that we were to have spent together — and our 
hearts were very heavy, and our faces sad, when, 
after our early dinner, we gathered round the 
hearth, we three— only we three — listening to the 
wild wind sweeping down from the woody hills at 
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the back of the town, aud watching the white 
wandering flakes that every now and then went 
slowly sailing past our window, " trying to snow/' 
as Eustace saidl^ "but couldn^t !" And yet, who 
shall say that we were very far apart — we, the 
mourners, in our first grief, and he for whom we 
mourned 1 We know not j we never shall know, 
in this life, the sacred mysteries of the spirit- 
world j we cannot tell whether the departed come 
back to us, silent, invisible witnesses of our joys 
aud our sorrows, or whether, in their own dis- 
tant sphere of brightness and song, they mingle 
with angels and archangels, and white-robed saints 
and martyrs, all unwitting of the agonies and bliss 
of those whom they have left behind to struggle 
a little longer, and to bear, for yet a little while, 
the burden of mortality. 

Ko, we cannot tell; we can only dimly guess 
how it is with those with whom we once took 
sweet counsel, and communed heart to heart, while 
hand clasped hand, and our eyes looked into^each 
other's depths. Only do we know they are with 
their risen Lord, supremely blessed, and resting 
from the toils and troubles of their earthly pil- 
grimage j but we believe in the communion of 
saints ; and those of us whose most precious trea- 
sure is already safe in the Master's jewel-casket 
feel a strong and unassailable conviction that death. 
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has mt snapt the links that bound us spirit to 
spirit; though only in the fair fields of dream- 
land do we walk with them hand-in-hand, with 
smile answering smile, and thought, and i/i^ord, and 
glance responding to our own. 

And there are times when this strange mortality 
is swayed by that which hath lost its mortality 
— when we feel as though we stood only just 
without the veil; they "are not far before us, 
hardly out of sight," and we say with the German 
Uhland— 

" Yet what binds us friend to friend, 

But that soul with soul may blend ; 

Soul-like were those days of yore, 

Let us walk in soul once more.'* 

r>ut that comfort came not to me then ; for with 
the con:munion of saints, either in heaven or on 
earth, I had nought to do. Yet I remembered 
my promise to my father, and I read my Bible 
attentively, and borrowed several serious books 
from Mr. Arnold, and more than once I had long 
conversations with him ; and all that he said to 
me seemed true and just, but it was like a lovely 
song that passe th away, and is forgotten, and the 
*^ almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian" 
remained an "almost," and was long ere it be- 
came, in sincerity and truth, a fervent and unre- 
served ^^ altogether J* 
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The new year dawned sadly enough, and the 
early weeks found me once more preparing to go 
forth from the shelter of my mother's roof into 
the lonely yet busy world again. I had no thought 
of lingering ; I had been idle quite long enough, 
and it i^as high time to set to work again; and 
more than ever I was resolved unto myself to be 
sijifficient — to depend upon no one, and to earn 
my bread, if need were, in the sweat of my brow, 
rather than eat the bitter crust of dependance or 
clothe myself with the garments of charity. For 
I saw plainly in those few weeks of my sojourn 
at home, that not only would my mother need 
every fraction of her poor little income, but that 
she would certainly require help at my hands* 
So it behoved me to toil on, to rise in my pro- 
fession as fast as I could, and to increase my 
salary as soon as I felt my services to be increasing 
in value, that I might let my mother have as 
much as I could possibly spare from my own neces- 
sities. 

Again, the end of January found me packing 
up my trunks, and preparing for travel. But this 
time my journey was comparatively short; Mrs. 
Miller lived within a short distance of the ca- 
thedral city of Southchester, and Southchester was 
only forty miles from Bradbrook. After my ex- 
periences of Cannons! one House and Clackington, 
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I was not very sanguine, and I started in rather 
low spirits, and tried throughout the journey to 
nerve myself to encounter aU kinds of disagreeables 
and to bear whatever might betide, with equsini- 
mity and fortitude. 

I was pleased, however, when I reached my 
destination. Mrs. Miller was a widow in middle 
life, and unmistakeably a gentlewoman by birth 
and breeding; her house was large, of cheerful 
aspect, well, and even handsomely appointed ; and 
it stood in extensive grounds, and in a beautiful 
and richly diversified country. Mrs. Miller had 
not the fascinations, or the personal attractions of 
my dear Madame ; but she was a woman of presence 
and dignity, with a certain winning sweetness of 
manner, and a kindness that was irresistible — she 
was eminently fitted to conduct an establishment 
for the education of young ladies of the upper 
classes. She had competent assistants, whom she 
invariably treated as valued and confidential friends; 
she employed first-class professors, and for her own 
two little girls she retained the services of a steady, 
motherly bonne, who also attended to those de- 
partments which at Clackington House had occu- 
pied so much of my time, and reduced me to the 
condition of a mere nursery-governess. 

Besides myself, there was a French and a G-erman 
teacher-—" Mademoiselle," and "Fraulein " of course ; 
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a musical governess, and another lady, whose duties 
were undefined, since she helped in every depart- 
ment, as occasion required. 

The girls were clever, far advanced, well-bred, 
and for the most part amiable and agreeable com- 
panions. Some of them, indeed, were as old as 
myself; but Mrs. Miller alone was in the secret, 
and as I carefully eschewed juvenility in my cos- 
tume, and had a grave, steady, almost sad air, no 
one suspected me of being under five-and-twenty 
years of age ; and the school was so well regulated, 
and Mrs. Miller so anxious to uphold the authority 
and the dignity of her subordinates, and the pupils 
so good and docile, that I never had any trouble 
on account of my inexperience and my years, and 
obedience was as freely rendered to my behests as 
to those of any other person in the house. 

I was eighteen when I first joined Mrs. Miller's 
family ; I remained with her till I was twenty-one, 
thriving in health, improving in mind, and adding 
copious stores of knowledge to that which had 
been my stock on leaving Clackington. Yes ! they 
were pleasant years that I spent under the shadow 
of the wavy Southchester hills! Our walks were 
beautiful, and wefe not taken in the procession- 
style that involuntarily reminds one of a gang of 
prisoners compelled to " a constitutional.*' We 
roamed at will over the breezy upland downs that 
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spread themselves for many miles round the ancient 
city ; we botanised on heath and hill, and in woody 
glen; we gathered mushrooms and blackberries in 
their season with a wondeiful zest; and last, not 
least, we were often permitted to attend service 
in the glorious Southchester Cathedral. Oh, that 
fair cathedral! my peerless beauty, my first love 
among cathedrals ! It is to me now one of the 
loveliest memories of those bygone days. How I 
used to wander up and down ftie long, shadowy 
aisles on winter afternoons, while arch, and pillar, 
and fretted roof were lost in mysterious depths 
of shadow. For during the Christmas vacation, 
which I always spent at Southchester, I seldom 
missed the afternoon service, though I rarely went 
into the choir, but wandered noiselessly about the 
long, shadowy nave, the dimmer aisles, and the 
ancient chapels, listening to the musical intonation 
of the prayers, the anthem, and the chant ; now 
the thrilling sweetness of the Nunc Dimittis, now 
the triumphant strains of the Gloria Fatri, and 
now the mighty voice of the great Amen ! And 
then the organ, with its wonderful waves of 
sound, rising and falling from floor to roof, its 
floods of harmony, its all but celestial strains, as 
the rapt musician swept his skilful fingers over the 
keys, when the service came to an end ; the deep- 
toned murmurs, the piercing sweetness, the jubi- 
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lant chords that swelled through those lofty arches, 
making one think of that eternal song mingled 
with the harping of the harps of God, chanting 
evermore the song of Moses and of the Lamb, 
saying, " Great and marvellous are Thy works, 
Lord God Almighty; just and true are Thy ways, 
Thou King of Saints !" 

The old verger, who reigned paramount over 
the cathedral, happily took a fancy to me. He 
saw the reverence with which I regarded the 
glorious beauty of that fretted stone, the worn 
marble of those ancient tombs, the inexpressible 
grandeur of the mighty temple itself, founded long 
centuries ago. He saw how my soul was filled 
with joy, as, silent and alone, I crept along the 
outer aisle, and heard the voice of prayer and 
song sweep by, like a thing unearthly. He watched 
me as I lingered by the sculptured stone, and bent 
over the mailed warrior and his wimpled dame, 
as side by side they rested in their unchanging 
repose. And he testified his regard by permit- 
ting me to wander through aisle and chapel at 
my own sweet will, saying, generally, as he touched 
his wig, when we exchanged " good afternoons" 
in the nave, " The gates be all open, miss.*' 

There was jone tomb especially that excited my 
admiration, and drew me often to its precincts — 
the last resting-place of one whose dust had long 
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since mingled itself with its parent earth — it was 
the tomb of a crosader ! A gorgeous fretted canopy 
was raised on high, adorned with knightly arms 
and crest, and, conspicuons among them all, the 
red cross on helm and shield and banner. The 
knight himself rested in effigy on the broad grey 
slab, clad in'armour of the field ; the brow looked 
placid and yet weary, the features grand and grave, 
and the mailed hands were solemnly lifted in 
prayer. By his side rested his lady-wife, with 
long robes falling to her feet, her hair parted and 
falling back in streaming waves, and her sweet 
face fixed in that calm repose which the sculptors 
of old time knew so well how to convey to the 
graven stone. And side by side they slumbered, 
united in death as in life, Sir Walter de Guiton 
and Alice, his wife, who died in the same month 
of the same year of the 13th century. I used to 
weave a thousand fancies about this noble knight 
and his gentle Alice. I used to invent for them 
a history of romance; to make the warrior the 
hero of every gallant act of " daring-do," and the 
lady the purest and tenderest of women. He was 
always brave, noble, true as steel, bold as a lion, 
and devoted to the lady of his love ; she, lovely 
as the fairest summer fiower that blows, meek and 
holy, and ever the queen of faithful wives. And 
standing in the gloomy chapel, where only faint 
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rays from the lighted choit penetrated, I liked to 
watch that still repose, and repeat some favourite 
lines of mine. They are very beautiful, and very 
little known, and were contributed to a long- 
defunct magazine, of little &me, by an anonymous 
author. I may be forgiven if I quote some of 
them here : — 

" Night's wild, tempestuous breeze, 
Oft did his pennon heave. 
Gleaming 'midet the forest trees, 
And o'er the blue sea-wave. 
But mouldering now, and damp the while, 
As sighs the wind along the aisle, 
It fluttering swells a little space. 
And droopeth o'er the moveless face. 

^' That face is calm and fair. 
With a look of peaceful rest ; 
No trace of passion there. 
No heaving of the breast. 
The mailed handS) so strong to wield 
Th' unerring lance and well-scarred shield. 
Disdain the meed the earth has given. 
And meekly raise them np to heaven. 

"Within that sacred fane 
At dawn of summer day, 
Through noon-tide's sultry reign, 
At the hour of evening grey, 
Throughout nighfs deep and breathless gloom, 
Still even from the ancient tomb 
The silent prayer doth heavenward rise, 
From those pale hands and rayless eyes. 
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*< And from that tomb doth fall, 
At the hour of Sabbath prayer, 
A mystic spell o'er all 
Who kneel in worship there ; 
I'ho voiceless stone hath power to thrill 
The heart subdued by earthly ill ; 
The adoration that for years 
Hath upward risen can move to tears. 

" Sleep on, pale sleeper ! rest, 
Till time shall be no more ; 
Till all this earth's wide breast 
With dead be covered o'er. 
Then, when the trumpet's awful sound 
Heaven's arch shall echo round, around, 
May'st thou firom thy long sleep arise. 
And wake to life beyond the skies I" 

The fancies that kept me so often spell-bound 
in that ''dim chapelle" were to become the seed 
of that which brought about a new and momentous 
crisis in my life. But more of this in its place. 
I had not been more than six months with Mrs. 
Miller when unexpected news from home reached 
me. My mother's family, who for nearly twenty 
years had ignored her existence, chose to forgive 
her, and restore her to her place as a daughter of 
their noble house. Mr. Charteris was dead, they 
said j their chief quarrel was with him ; by-gones 
should be by-gones; and Adelaide, his widow, 
tihould be 'welcome in their midst again. Fidl 
well she knew, and they took f^oat ^ains to im^ 
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press upon her the fact, that, as Antony Charteris* 
mfe, she would never have been forgiven. Eustace 
found favour in their sight, for he was altogether 
a scion of their own proud race ; but I refused 
promptly to make trial of their generosity. I^ 
too, was proud — proud as they ; and my indigna- 
tion rose, and burned fiercely, when I found exactly 
how matters stood ; and I vowed within myself 
never to accept any condescensions at their hands 
— ^where my father was counted an alien and 
a stranger I would never go. 

No ! I would never live at my ease in a house 
where his name might not be mentioned — where 
his memory was scorned — where he was remem- 
bered only as a presumptuous interloper, who had 
dared to steal away one of their own privileged 
and exclusive circle. I would have none of them, 
and I would not accept their charity — for to me, 
I knew, their gifts would be not generosity, but 
cold charity alone ; and while God gave me health 
and vigour and intellect, I would go on earning 
my own living, depending upon no one for food 
or lodging or raiment, or aught else that I re- 
quired. I was a very independent young lady, 
you will say : perhaps you will call me a proud 
minx — a scornful damsel. I do not say that ait 
the time I made my decision I made it in a right 
and commendable spirit ; but to tbia d.vj \ x^y^y^^ 
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that I decided as I did. I was never made to 
play the part of poor relation. I ain very glad 
that I refused the gilded bait, and turned away 
from a grandeur and luxury which would have 
been purchased at the price of freedom and ^elf- 
respect. My mother, I think, had doubts of my 
finding grace in the eyes of my aristocratic 
cousins: my sallow akin, and grey eyes, and 
decided features, would have reminded them too 
frequently of the obno3dous Anthony Charieris ; 
and though at first she pressed me to throw up 
my situation, and live with her and Eustace in 
her own ancestral halls, she never, I am thankful 
to say, laid her commands upon me, and so reduced 
me to the alternative of disobedience or unwilling 
surrender. 

Two years more, and the previsions of my dear 
father were fulfilled — she married again, and this 
time it was a match that met with the emphatic 
approval of the entire family. I only felt that 
my father's memory was insulted, and his name 
flung away ungratefully and his children wronged. 
And yet I had no right to complain : my mother 
was certainly free to please herself; there was no 
law, either legal or moral, that compelled her to 
ask her daughter's sanction to her second nuptials ; 
and she had mmj suitors, for her loveliness, which 
seemed perennial, made her admixed of all be- 
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holders ; and if people can forget the lore of their 
youth, and content themselYes with otiier lorea^ 
then, surely, being at years of discretion, they 
may choose their own lot, and make matrimonial 
alliances as often as Ae law permits them so 
to do. 

But my mothet^s second marriage efifectnaDy 
severed my interests from hen. I was indiscreet 
enough to write a certain letter, which she was 
imprvdent eonon^ to show to her husband, and, 
as a oatsnl ^xmstqneiiee, she was forindden to 
receive me, e?^en as « guest, mto her new home I 
Hem;efi>rth, I was indeed akme in the world. 



CHAPTER XII. 

I BECOME AN AUTKOBESS. 

Omte wet evening in the early autumn I was 
sitting in a small music-room, called " the boudoir," 
with a group of the elder girls, when after an in- 
terval of silence, one of them said, " Miss Charteris, 
I have just thought about something." 

" Indeed 1" I replied, laughing, " and is that an 
event of so rare an occurrence, Charlotte, that you 
must needs proclaim it to us ?" 

" Now, Miss Charteris, you know what I mean 
— it was something about you I was thinking, and 
I know, when I tell it, all the other girls will 
think the same; indeed, Kate Meredith and I 
were speaking of it the other evening." 

" I am waiting very patiently, Charlotte, to 
hear the 'something' that concerns me; pray, 
what were you speaking of, you and Kate, dis- 
creet and sapient friends in council ?" 

" We were thinking, Miss Charteris, what a 
pity it is that you never umie doum some of the 
nice tales you tell us on wet half-holidays and 
MwcdsLj afbemoons. Tour stories have all one 
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fault — they are too short. Now, I do wish you 
would set to work, and write a regular, book — 
not to be printed, you know, but just for us — a 
nice long tale, with chapters, that you could read 
to us, or that we could read to each other, after 
lesson-time, now that the evenings are becoming 
so damp, and the twilight falling so soon, that 
out-of-door exercise is out of the question." 

" Oh, charming ! charming !" burst in all the 
girls, '," you must do it, dear Miss Charteris, you 
really must ! it will be something for us to look 
forward to all the day, and it is such a shame 
that your pretty tales should all be forgotten! 
We remember the incidents, of course, but we 
should like your exact language to be written down. 
Now, that pretty story bringing in Netley Abbey 
and old Southampton in the days of the Planta- 
genets — if you would but just let us have that, 
word for word as you told it to us, and you might 
make it a bit longer, and read it over again to us." 

" I should never have patience to retrace old 
ground," I replied ; " neither could I remember 
very accurately some of those eloquent speeches 
which seemed to give you so much pleasure. If 
I accede to your request at all, I must take up 
something entirely new." 

Of course, there was an enthusiastic shout of 
"Oh, do! do!" from the girls; and while they 
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were all declaiming in chorus, Charlotte, who had 
originated the idea, ran oS to the school stofrea 
and possessed herself of two unruled exercise-books, 
which she presented to me as her own contribu- 
tion to the general fund of Hterarj material which 
would be required at the commencement of the 
undertaking. 

" Only write as charmiDglj as you have impro^ 
vised," said my partial pupils, "and we will find 
you in stationery with all the joy imaginable. Give 
us a volume a month, and you shall have as many 
exercise-books, best quality,, as the Southchester 
shops can produce." 

Thus urged and flattered, 1 began to think it 
would be very nice to set down in black and 
white some of the curious fancies which were ever 
haunting my brain^— to reduce to order and method 
some of the floating ideas and crude thoughts 
which had possessed me for the last four or five 
years of my life — and to weave into shape sundry 
bits of incident, divers poetic dreams which I had 
thought too good to introduce into the brief stories 
I had been in the habit of improvising for the 
benefit of my young Mends ; so I took the exercise- 
books and looked seriously at their fair, unsullied 
pages, and wondered whether, if I took great pains, 
I should succeed in achieving anything worthy of 
preservation;, and my pupils dapped their hands 
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and encouraged me to proceed without loss of 
time. 

We were iaterrupted by the ringing of the* great 
bell which summoned the young ladies to the school- 
room for the regular hour of silent study of the 
next day's lessons-. It was my turn to be on 
duty that week ; that is, I was required to spend 
the evening with " the girls," and hold myself 
responsible for their conduct and safe keeping, 
otherwise I was free after six o'clock to sit in 
my own room, or in one of the class-rooms, which 
was considered sacred to the governesses after 
school hours, where I might occupy myself exactly 
as I chose till the nine o'clock prayer-bell sum- 
moned me to the family circle ; so that evening, 
when I had seen that all my pupils were fairly 
at work on the preparatory duties of the morrow, 
I took my seat at the head of the long table, 
selected my pen, adjusted my lamp, opened my 
blank book, and prepared, complacently enough, to 
make my deMt as a literary character. 

I wrote very fast — faster than I write now — - 
for I was not very particular about my style, and 
so many strange fancies and singular thoughts 
were seething in my mind, that I soon found my 
trouble would be, not to amplify, but to curtail 
within due limits the story whose outlines were 
already before me, in colouring most vivid and 
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detail most allimDg. Besides, I bad all the inevi- 
table self-appreciation of yontb, as well as all tbe 
rash confidence of a yonng author scarcely oat of 
her teens ; and I set to work with the most charm- 
ing insouciance, and with a blind dependence on 
my own judgment, and an inimitable reliance upon 
the unassailable orthodoxy of my own opinions, 
that highly amuses me now, when, remembering 
those old days that are no more, I call to mind 
the evening, when for the first time my pen 
glided so easily and swiftly through the intro- 
ductory pages of a regularly developed story. As 
gradually the dramatis perscnus of my tale appeared 
on the stage, my interest in the work deepened; 
as, page by page, I wrought out sundry cherished 
ideas of my own, and introduced some of my 
favourite sentiments, and many of my favourite 
expressions, I seemed, as it were, to be actually 
living in the world of my own creation, and 
among the scenes I was striving to depict, and 
to be associated in downright verity with the cha- 
racters I was so anxious to delineate with artistic 
brilliancy and precision. All the sweets of early 
authorship were mine in their fullest extent. 
Strange to say, I wrote instinctively in a religious 
strain, and contrived to enunciate in my pages 
some of the sweetest and holiest of Christian 
• truths, and that without any further recognition 
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on my own part of their vital importance beyond 
a mere acquiescence of the intellect in their true 
and Divine origin. Looking back on those days 
of girlish arrogance and juvenile authorship, I 
thank my God always who kept mo from uttering 
aught that in future time might have haunted me 
lilft a fearful spectre of evil. I bless Him that 
while I was as yet a stranger to His love, an 
alien from His house, a wanderer from His ways, 
I yet wrote that which will ever bear the test 
of the one standard of everlasting, imperishable 
tnith ! Still I was awfully dogmatic. I propounded 
my sentiments with a violence and an exaggeration 
of language that makes me now smile at my own 
honest yet rhodomontade and highly-excited style. 
I laugh over my own pet scenes, and over my 
own choice morsels of description, and especially 
over the so-styled religious furore with which I 
declaimed against certain supposed weaknesses of 
the English Government, and errors of the Anglican 
Church as by Act of Parliament established. I 
raved against Tractarianism, without the remotest 
degree of adequate conception as to its teaching; 
and as to Romanism, I literally boiled over when- 
ever my pen approached the subject. Much that 
I wrote was truth most genuine ; but it was truth 
dashed about in such a fashion, and clothed with 
garments of so fiery a hue, that I am afraid it 
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wore too often the guise of mere sectarian abuse. 
I contrived to combine in my writing all the 
ultra-Protestantism of " Charlotte Elizabeth ** — 
then a most popular author — and all the religious 
sentimentalities of Mrs. Sherwood, without, of 
course, the experience and the mental power of the 
one, or the pure diction and the graceful narrative 
of the other. Truly, I produced a wonderful little 
romance, with model young clergymen for my 
heroes, and maidens of devoted piety for my 
heroines. My heroes were preachers of renown, 
furiously anti^Komish, of course, a little ascetic in 
their ways, dreadfully straight-laced and narrow- 
minded, and endowed with a wonderful perception 
of the fitness of things, that enabled them invari- 
ably to say the right words in the very best way 
at exactly the right season, and to precisely the 
right persons. I am afraid all my pet characters 
were given to sermonising and prosing to an extent 
that I should be very sorry to be called upon to 
endure. As for my heroines^ they were nearly 
faultless : they were monsters of goodness and good 
sense, only, like the heroes, with whom, of course, 
they were associated, sadly illiberal ! My heroine, 
par excellence, was^ or at least would have been, 
quite angelic, had she not been terribly given to 
lecturing ail the persons around her with whom 
she could not agree in matters of faith or in 
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rule of life. She falters, however, once or twice 
in her superhuman course; for instancy when her 
loveri a devoted young missionary, is drowned on 
his outward passage, she is weak enough to &et 
herself into a serious illness, hut then one conver- 
sation with the excellent wife of one of the model 
clergymen sets hwr to rights with marvellous 
rapidity, and she forthwith goes on her way re- 
joicing, and sets herself with unexampled success 
to convert some of her Italian friends to the Pro- 
testant faith. Of course the missionary was not 
drowned, and in the last chapter he comes 'hack, 
after the lapse of half a dozen years, and he is 
immediately presented with a snug country living, 
and married to the lady of his choice ; and the story- 
leaves them with one haby, and around them all the 
friends and relations of past time who have not 
meanwhile died of consumption or emigrated to 
Australia. 

Are you laughing at my grand story ? Laugh 
away, dear readers, and I will, join you with all 
my heart. It is my unspeakable contort to think 
this, my maiden venture, is out of print, and has 
been so for many a. long year! and yet — and yet 
I was so proud of. it^ once ! 

Well, I ga;re all my leisure to* this new and 
delightful occupsibion, and my evenings and half^ 
holidays slipped away with marveUous r^dity, till 
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at length I came to the last chapter, and, with 
a wonderful peroration, wound up the final pages. 
Then I read it to the girls, and great was their 
delight, and unhounded their admiration; and 
then Mrs. Miller hegged to have it in her own 
sitting-room, and, finally, I was assured that I 
possessed all the necessary qualifications for author- 
ship, and ought, in justice to myself, to cultivate 
the precious gift bestowed upon me to the utmost 
of my abilities. One day I went into Southchester 
by myself on a little business for Mrs. Miller, 
and, as usual, there was an order for her book- 
seller and stationer, who was also a publisher of 
pamphlets and local sermons, and such-like small 
provincial literature. This Mr. Harding was a 
very agreeable man, a highly respectable citizen, 
and a thriving and enterprising tradesman, and I 
always enjoyed looking over his new books, and 
his ver^ select circulating library, and we gene- 
rally had a pleasant little chat over the counter, 
discussing some movement of the day in the poli- 
tico-religious world, or passing our opinions on 
some volume which was attracting the notice of 
people in general. He belonged, I must tell you, 
fortunately for me, to that lugubrious class who 
are for ever bemoaning the wickedness of the 
times, and bewailing the increasing depravity of 
human nature ; a class who, for the most part. 
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cannot bring themselves to believe in moral or 
religious progress, who shake their heads solemnly 
over every newspaper catastrophe, and regret, as 
impious, any theories which tend to demonstrate 
the fact that God is, indeed, blessing the means 
which He himself has ordained for the regeneration 
of mankind, and so, through instruments which 
it is His good pleasure to use in His own way, 
making this bad world better, as year by year it 
rolls on its .'Wondrous course. He was one of 
those who were pleased to say, " Write over 
England, * Ichabod ! Ichabod ! for her .glory is 
departed!'" We had had our talk, and I had 
ordered some book-slates and some German gram- 
mars, and was preparing to say "Good morning!" 
when Mr. Harding interposed — " One moment. 
Miss Charteris ! Pray excuse me, but Mrs. Miller 
informs me you have turned authoress." 

" Mrs. Miller should keep counsel," I replied, 
half angrily, and blushing from head to foot. I 
felt as guilty as if I had done something wicked 
and shameful in the last degree. " And Mrs. 
Miller should not exaggerate," I returned. " I 
have not been writing a book, as her remarks 
may have led you to suppose; I have only been 
putting together a few incidents and a few fancies 
of my own, for the entertainment of the young 
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ladies, — nothing more, I assure you ; I should not 
be so presumptuous." 

" May I make a very presumptuous request, 
Miss Charteris ?*' 

'^ You may make any request you jdease, Mr. 
Harding; the granting of it is quite wiother 
Bfl&iir." 

"You are not Tery encoiEcaging. I want you 
to let me see your story : Mrs. Miller thinks very 
highly of it ; she has excited my curiosity to an 
imwonted degree. I promise you. Miss Charteris, 
it shall not go out of my own hands ; even Mrs. 
Harding shall not be privileged to peruse it." 

" It would not be worth your perusal, Mr. 
Harding ; anythiiig pleases young girls. Besides, 
I am afraid it is- very oardessly written ; you would 
iiot be able to decipher «11 of it," 

"Leave that to me! We publishers are aocus- 
toned to horrible caligm^^y: we do not expect 
literary people to write legibly." 

^*But I am not a literary penon, Mr. Harding 
— only an amateur scribbler; a£Sicted, it may be, 
with eaooethes serikendi'^'^mii a scribbler ^and 
nothing more ; and believe me, I ^ever had the 
slightest intention of permitting my humble at- 
tempt to go beyond our own immediate eirele. 
I «ven denied the request of leveial of my firrourite 
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, pupils, who wished to make a copy for ihrni- 
selves. 

" Nevertheless, I .am persuaded n^u will grant 
my request, for I promise fujither, I will make 
no copy whatever of your MB. Only oenfide it 
to my care for a week or two. And you will never 
repent it." 

"You are very < persistent, Mr. Harding — very 
obstinate, I. think I roust call you ! Well, if you 
will solemnly promise to keep my MS. entirely in 
your own hands, you shall have it for a fow 
days ; but I wazia you, there is nothiz|g in it to 
repay you for your trouble, and if y«u are incUned 
to criticise immereifuUy, remember that it was 
never intended for general praise or censure.'^ 

"D^end upon it. Miss Charteris, I shall not 
abuse your kindness, or your trust ; I shall regard 
your MS. entirely as an amateur production, the 
pleasant irecreation of your leisure hours. I jshall 
be sending up a parcel this evening, will y^u 
entrust your p^ers to my messenger^^he is per- 
fectly trustworthy ?" 

And so with many misgivings I. returned home, 
half wondering whether anything would cotae of 
mj poor little serihblings, half repenting of my 
compliance, and more than half incHned to retcact, 
and send hack to Mr« Harding, not the pjDomiaed 
MS^, but a note of excuse^ flaying that npon further 
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consideration I reallj could not bring myself to 
endure the ordeal of editorial criticism; for Mr. 
Harding had lately become editor of a small 
weekly paper, circulated in Southchester and its 
vicinity, a sort of provincial Record on a very 
limited scale. But when the evening came, I 
thought better of it ; I reflected that, it would 
be veiy good for me to have the impartial opinion 
of a person whose literary experience was by no 
means to be despised: hearing only the flattering 
comments of my juvenile Mends, I had perhaps 
set too high a value on the offspring of my own 
brain, and it would be well that I should have 
the unbiassed judgment of some one in the outer 
world. At any rate I had promised — I had given 
my word, and it would be scarcely honourable 
to go back; therefore, when the messenger, in 
due course arrived, I carefully packed up my pre- 
cious little heap of exercise-books, and sent them 
away with somewhat of the feelings of a doting 
mother who sends her flrst and only child from her 
own flreside into an alien circle, where there is 
small chance of welcome or appreciation. 

Three weeks passed away, and I began to wonder 
when I was to see my beloved MS. again. During 
the interval I saw Mr. Harding once at church; 
but his grave, nearly stem face, and his solemn 
how in the churchyard gave me no clue to the 
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opinion he had passed, or was passing, on that 
which was to me of such deep and momentous 
interest. 

At length business took me again to Mr. Har- 
•ding's shop, and when I had executed all my 
•commissions, and was trying to summon up courage 
to say something about my own matters, the 
^ood man startled me by leaning over the counter, 
and saying, in a confidential whisper. ** You must 
let me have that story. Miss Charteris !" I looked 
in silent astonishment ! What could he mean ? 
Did he imagine I could ever part with what had 
cost me so much time and trouble ? Why ! if I 
:gave it away at all, it would certainly be to kind 
Mrs. Miller, or to one of my dear girls, or to 
Madame OUivier; not to him with whom I had 
only occasional business transactions over the 
counter, and whom, if I left Southchester, I should 
probably never see again. 

He resumed quietly: "You see. Miss Charteris, 
an unknown author labours under many disadvan- 
tages, and his publisher must naturally run a consi- 
•derable risk ; a work, however incontrovertible its 
merits, may take, or it may not ; in the literary 
world name is everything. Under the circum- 
stances, and knowing, as you do, that I am by 
no means a rich man, to whom a few losses might 
not come as a mere matter of course, I trust you 
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will not think I am taking any advantage of joui 
inexperience,' or at all undervaluing your literary 
ability, when I say that I cannot offer you more 
than five pounds for the copyright." 

" Copyright !'* now I understood him indeed ! 
he really wanted to publish my poor little story; 
and a thrill of pleasure ran through all my veins 
at the bare idea of seeing certain passages and 
sundry conversations in type ! Five pounds ! why, 
I had not the remotest notion that the MS., dear 
as it was to myself, could be worth five pence in a 
business point of view. Certainly he should have 
it for five pounds ! and the five pounds would be 
to me sweeter and more welcome than any twenty 
I had ever earned before. 

Mr. Harding continued : — "I have read and 
re-read your MS., Miss Charteris, with the closest 
attention, and I have no hesitation in saying I 
like it better than anything of the kind I have 
seen for some time : I think — I trust it will do 
good ; certainly, it ought to be albwed the chance. 
If it succeed, — and it may; I have great hopes 
of it* — I shall have much pleasmre in paying you 
another five pounds !" 

Then opening his desk, he produced a printed 
sheet : " See,*' he said laughing, " I have not 
quite kept my promise of stealing no copy; but 
I wanted to know how much it would make 
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before I came to a decision, so I. had a few pages 
set up, just to satisfy myself. We will have it 
beautifully printed ; I have neW' and excellent type 
by me, and it sbaU be nicely bound and well adver- 
tised, and it will do very well, I feel assured. 
Do you agree to my terms, Miss Chsrteris ?" 

''Yes! but Mr. Harding, I am a&aid! I have 
always beard that publishing is very expennve; 
and if it should not sell, then you will be the 
loser, and I shall feel as if I. had done you an 
injury." 

''I am willing to take the risk. Miss Charteris: 
I think it will sell, and I hope to profit myself, 
though not perhaps to a very large extent. But 
succeeding, or not succeeding, you need not feel 
implicated at all. A publisher^ is supposed to know 
what will be a saleable article, just as well as 
any other man of business ; if he makes a mistake, 
he has himself to thank for it ; the author is no 
more to blame « for the loss which ensues than is 
the manufacturer from whom the shop-keeper 
voluntarily purchases certain goods, which after 
all remain on his hands. Besides, I am not paying 
you a formidable sum by any means. I do not 
say even you might not take your work to a 
better market ; a London pnblisher would probaUy 
give you more; but then the difficulty would be, 
to find any reputable London publisher willing to 
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cast his eye over the MS. of an author so young 
and so totally unknown. You might go to twenty 
houses hefore you found one consenting even to 
take the matter into consideration. I am not 
only willing hut anxious to take upon myself the 
risk of producing your first work ; you will make 
your d^hUt in the literary world, and consequently 
acquire a name and a footing, of more or less im- 
portance, as soon as the work hegins to circulate. Our 
second transaction may be one of greater magnitude." 

And so the matter was settled, and I went home 
to astonish my friends with the news of what I had 
done. Mrs. Miller, however, was not at all sur- 
prised ; she had been certain from the first, that if 
Mr. Harding read my story, he would want to 
undertake its publication, and she encouraged me 
mightily with her promises of commendation to 
all her friends, and her assurances of success in 
my literary career. 

The publishing season was near at hand, so we 
set to work without much delay, and in a week 
from the day when I had closed with Mr. Harding, 
I was correcting — oh ! how importantly ! — ^my first 
proofs. Meanwhile I wrote poetry, especially birth- 
day odes, to the infinite admiration of all the kind, 
and too-partial critics by whom I was surrounded. 
Alas ! I was in a fair way to be spoilt by their 
flattering appreciation of my genius. 
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Sooner even than my own impatience had helieved 
to be possible — my book — my first little volume 
— ^my essay at authorship — my firstborn literary 
child, issued from the press, in all its glory of 
unexceptionable type, neat binding, and gilt letters. 
Yes ! and there was my name on the title-page ! 
I had given my thoughts to the world, and taken 
my place, though humbly enough, in the circle of 
literary aspirants of the nineteenth century! I 
had stepped within the verge of the charmed circle; 
I had placed my foot on the dizzy stairway of 
fame ; should I rise or fall ? Should I mount up- 
wards, free and soaring as on the wings of the ' 
wind; or should I plod slowly and painfully to- 
wards the heights I longed so ardently to attain ; 
or, should I be laughed down, and hustled away, 
as a rash intruder, from the lowly position I, aided 
by Mr. Harding, had contrived to appropriate ? 

Days passed on, and my anxiety to know what 
would be my fate became painfully oppressive. 
Suppose my book were not noticed at all, suppose 
it should be voted beneath criticism; it might be 
so, I had heard of such things, I had read of 
volumes " falling stillborn from the press!" Would 
mine be one of these? Had I indeed deceived 
myself, and mistaken a little fluency of compo- 
sition, a little briskness of perception, a little 
power of language, a little poetical eutYi^m^m^^^'^ 
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the sublime spark of genius? The days beeame 
weeks, and I kept silence and taught my pupils 
with redoubled energy, till I felt that, sooner or 
later, I should have to succumb; for unceasing 
labour and strong mental excitement were b^in- 
ning to undermine a constitution as healthy and 
vigorous as woman ever possessed, and I began to 
be seriously unwell — tired always, languid, some- 
times feverish, sometimes chilly, failing in appetite, 
impatient of noise and bustle, and longing per- 
petually for night, which, however, too frequently 
brought restless tossings and turnings, short, uneasjr 
slumbers, and scaring dreams, instead of the calm 
r^K)se, and the refreshing sleep, my exhausted body 
and my overtaxed brain so imperatively needed. 

I was sitting one morning, painstakingly yet 
listlessly, going through my duties with an Italian 
class, when two letters were brought me, with a 
serious apology from the kitchen. One had arrived 
by the early post, and had been, by Mrs. Miller, 
entrusted to a young servant, with orders to carry 
it to the class-room, where I generally sat before 
breakfast. The maid, not finding me there, had set 
out on a voyage of discovery through the house, 
and was actually ascending to my chamber, letter in 
hand, when she was summoned by an irate cook to 
answer for somatmisdeeds committed in the scullery 
OFemigh^ and haatAiy ^^^m^ m^ xm&rtunate 
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epistle into her pocket, ran down to defend herself 
from what she imagined to he an unjust and cruel 
accusation. What cook said, and what Susan said, 
I cannot now rememher, though the whole conver- 
sation was afterwards repeated to me, in depre- 
cation of my expected displeasure at the delay of 
my letter, which reposed quietly enough in Susan's 
general receptacle for portable odds and ends till 
nearly twelve o'clock, when Mr. Harding's errand- 
boy made his appearance, with " a note for Miss 
Charteris," which required an answer, and reminded 
the careless damsel of that other missive which she 
had been carrying about with her ever since eight 
o'clock, or thereabouts. 

I opened Mr. Harding's letter with no little tre- 
pidation. Had he then, at last, resolved to let me 
know how complete a failure my little venture had 
proved ? But the first thing I beheld was a nice, 
new, crisp five-pound Bank of England note — that 
did not betoken failure, certainly! — and the next, 
an assurance that my little book was doing better 
than could have been expected, since nearly seven 
hundred of the first thousand were fairly afloat in 
the world, and were meeting everywhere with a 
very fair amount of patronage and favour. Mr 
Harding merely requested a line in reply, by way 
of receipt for the bank-note enclosed. 

I hastily wrote what he required, and ^«cl^ ^so. 
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with the Italian lesson till luncheon-time arrived! 
and then I went upstairs to read the letter which 
had come hy the morning's post. I looked at the 
direction. The writing was large, clear, and firm, 
rather masculine in its general character, and cer- 
tainly traced with a quill-pen having a very hroad 
nib ; but I had never seen it before — it was alto- 
gether new to me. The post-mark, too, was that 
of a far-away northern town, of which I knew 
nothing beyond its geographical situation, and ita 
reputation for old Eoman roads and curiosities; 
the seal also was perfectly unfamihar. Who was 
my unknown correspondent ? 

Having perplexed myself with vain guesses — 
after the ordinary fashion of mortals who receive 
letters from \mlooked-for sources — I at length 
opened mine, and saw that it began with " My 
dear Madam," and was dated from the said far-away 
town in the north, which I choose in this my story 
to call Kirby-Edendale. My correspondent I also 
choose to call Mrs. Wilberforce ; and she was then 
editing a certain monthly magazine, and strongly 
desired an article from my pen; — nay, she went 
further, she was even hoping that I might be 
induced to furnish a continuous story, extending 
through the whole year. My little book had been 
sent to her for review ; it had pleased her so y^ell 
that she had determined, if possible, to secure m j 
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services on behalf of her own periodical, which had 
— for that time — no insignificant circalatiou among 
the higher classes. She did not offer payment for 
any contributions ; she had always hitherto been 
well supplied by her friends, but the copyright of 
course remained with the author. It was not found 
that the success of any really good work had ever 
been at all diminished by its primary i^pearance in 
the pages of a first-class serial. 

Of course I was highly flattered by this applica- 
tion ; for the excellent lady — whose, real name I do 
not choose to give — stood high in literary repute. 
I reflected a little while, then gathered up my 
letters, and carried them to Mrs. Miller. She was 
as highly delighted as if I had been her own 
daughter, and her congratulations were as warm as 
they were sincere ; but, nevertheless, she was not 
quite certain whether it would be well for me to 
accede to Mrs. Wilberforce's request. 

" You are far from well, Evelyn," she said, kindly ; 
" and I think you are doing too much. I have been 
intending to talk with you about your health for 
this week past; for indeed I was so uneasy when 
you nearly fainted in church last Sunday, that I 
spoke to Dr. Williams, and he told me you wanted 
rest and a more bracing air. What is to be done?" 

"What, indeed?" I replied, feeling as if the 
ground were slipping away under my feet. ** But I 
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do not think it is the air, Mrs. lOkr ; I haye be^i 
quite well ever since I came here — far better than 
I ever was at Blaokingham ; just now, perhaps, I am 
a little over-wrought. I have been too anxious about 
m J book ; and I have striven hard not to omit any 
duty, and have gone, perhaps, beyond even what you 
would require, rather than — ^Jihan, — in short, I was 
afraid lest too much absorption in literary work 
should tempt me to neglect that which I owe it to 
you to perform, with all my heart, and to the best of 
ray ability." 

''I suspected something of the kind, my dear; 
but let me set you at ease on this point. I am per- 
fectly satisfied with your services in my household. 
I watched you closely at first, for I thought it 
nearly impossible that you should properly discharge 
the duties of your office, and yet give so much at- 
tention to literary pursuits. I found, however, that, 
on my own account, there was nothing to fear ; but, 
for your own sake, I think there must be some 
change." 

"You are not wishing me to leave you, Mrs. 
Miller?" I asked, tremblingly. I shrank from the 
idea of again going forth among strangers, seeking 
new friends, new associations, even new scenes and 
new surroundings. "No, my dear, you suit me 
exaotly; but for all that your own interests must 
be conndered. At present, howe^rer, the questien 
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is, whether you have sufficient strength of mind 
and body to carry on the combined professions of 
governess-ship and authorship ? " 

I thought a little^ and then made answer — " In- 
deed, I do not quite know ; to be quite candid, I am 
sometimes afraid it cannot be done. I feel that my 
heart is bound up in literary pursuits; I am con- 
scious of a certain power, as yet only very faintly 
developed. I cannot bear the idea of relinquishing 
authorship, and yet, if my health should fail, I have 
no resource. Some day, perhaps, my writing may 
pay me so well that I shall not need any other 
income; but till then I must make teaching my 
principal means of support. I have always heard 
that authorship is an excellent walking-stick, but a 
poor crutch." 

"Exactly! I was going to warn you against 
trusting, at least for the present, to literary sources 
of emolument ; you may always, by teaching, realise 
a certain stipend, but it may be some time before 
authorship pays you to the same extent. Now, I 
have a plan to propose to you. Dr. Williams awures 
me that you are seriously out of health, and he 
strongly advises , change of air and rest. But first, 
would you not like to pay your mother a visit ? " 

" I had rather not ; it; cannot be just yet." 

" I was afraid not ; I only mentioned it beeauee I 
thought it right to do so. Now, wouldjit not .be 
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well if, for a short time, say three months, you were 
to give up your regular duties, and amuse yourself 
with your writing only ? I think we could so ar- 
range matters that you might take a little holiday 
in this way. You would not be idle; you might 
use your pen for so many hours daily, and in a little 
while you would be ready to return to your work in 
the school-room, and have something to offer to the 
publishers as the fruit of your retirement. Think 
it over and tell me to-morrow what you wish to do ; 
only be sure I do not want to get rid of you. I 
can fill your place for a short time, but I shall not 
give anyone permanently the situation you now 
occupy. At the end of three or four months you 
can either resume your duties here, or take another 
situation with less work and handsomer stipend 
than I have it in my power to offer." 

I did think very seriously over the unlooked-for 
crisis which had thus suddenly presented itself, and 
at length concluded that Dr. Williams was right. 
Best, and a more bracing air, I must have, or fall 
into confirmed ill-health and chronic invalidism. 
It behoved me, then, to try and carry out Mrs. 
Miller's suggestions; and when I again spoke on 
the subject, she told me that she had intended to 
raise my salary, as my services were more valuable 
than when our earlier associations commenced ; but 
211 the meantime she wished me to receive as a 
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present a few pounds more than my regular stipend 
for the year which had just passed away. This 
unexpected addition to my little store, together with 
my ten pounds from Mr. Harding, quite warranted 
me in taking the step I projected ; and so, after a 
little further conference with my kind friend, I 
arranged for four months' rest from my school-room 
duties, and it only remained to be decided where I 
should spend my period of seclusion. Suddenly it 
occurred to me that I might try the neighbourhood 
of Kirby-Edendale. The journey would be expen- 
sive, but then lodgings and living would be sure to 
be cheap in so remote a place, and I should be near 
Mrs. Wilberforce, and able, doubtless, to enjoy some- 
what of her society. I mentioned this idea to Mrs. 
Miller, and she thoroughly approved it, and pro- 
mised to write herself to Mrs. Wilberforce, asking if 
I could be accommodated in any respectable family 
in her neighbourhood, and explaining why for a 
time I should cease from my accustomed labours 
and leave the mild, delicious, but relaxing air oL 
Southchester for a more bracing northern clime. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

AMONG THE MOUNTiJNS. 

By return of post, Mrs. Wilberforce wrote both 
to Mrs. Miller and to myself. She did not doabt 
that I might find every accommodation in the beau- 
tiful little country town in which she resided ; but, 
in the first place, she hoped I would pay her a Tisit 
of several weeks or a month, during which time I 
might rally from my indisposition, and make choice, 
at my leisure, of apartments more eligible for my 
temporary sojourn, in the neighbourhood. To this 
kind proposal I could, of course, return only one 
answer, gratefully thanking Mrs. Wilberforce, and 
accepting her welcome invitation. 

My preparations were soon made ; a niece of 
Mrs. Miller's, who was to fill my place during my 
absence, arrived, and nothing remained but to- say 
good-bye to my friends at Southchester, and once 
more betake myself to new scenes and new and 
untried friends and associates. It was now late in 
the winter, but already in our southern atmosphere 
violets were peeping out under the leafless hedges. 
The gardens were gay with crocuses and early 
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spring- £bwers, and it was rumoured that in one 
sheltered dell, a few pale primroses had actually been 
discovered, nestling among their delicate crinkled 
leaves, and mingling their starry blooms with the 
deep blue corollas of the lai^er blue vmca or 
periwinkle. 

On a mild February morning I bade adieu to 
the roof which had sheltered me so long and so 
kindly ; and taking the train at the Southchester 
station, soon found myself whirled along the iron 
road towards the great metropolis, where I was to 
rest one night at the house of one of our pupils 
who had left school at the preceding Midsummer. 
The next day I re-commenced my journey at an 
early hour; and just as the shadows of evening 
began to fall, and, while the western skies were yet 
painted in all hues of unimaginable glory, I looked 
forth from the window of my carriage, and saw that 
we were nearing the mighty mountains of the north. 
Yes, there they were, rising all around us like giant 
warders of the vales below ! there they were — 
stem, bare, awful, immoveable ! some snow-capped, 
piercing the deep azure of the nightfal sky, or 
rising, black and grand, against a heaven of £re and 
burnished gold; and some cloud-wreathed, and 
embracing in their rugged arms long slips of silvery 
mist that seemed to have lost their way upon those 
lonely heights — pale mists, that, even as I watched 
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their light, airy forms, changed shape and colour, 
now lying in longitudinal streaks along some dark 
line of inaccessihle cliff; now gathered up, spray-like, 
in all fair and fairy-like phantasms of vaporous con- 
formation; now hueless or grey; and now rosy- 
tinted, or purple flushed, or golden-dyed, as the 
lovely sunset-lights fell in wide slants over moun- 
tain, vale, and ravine. I was alone in my compart- 
ment, happily, or I might have astonished my 
fellow-travellers ; for as I gazed I trembled, and 
then I burst into a flood of tears — happy tears 
they were! for I felt how insignificant a creature 
was I, and how glorious beyond all conception these 
" corners of the earth ;" these wide-spreading moun- 
tain solitudes! these cloud-kissing peaks, thus ar- 
rayed as with imperial robes in the splendour of 
that calm, grand, silent sunset-hour ! Many a week, 
aye, many a month — nay, years, have I spent since 
then under the shadow of the " everlasting hills." 
Morning, noon, and night, their awful, soul-sub- 
duing beauty has been within my view ; but never 
have I beheld them so clothed as with garments of 
unimaginable glory, so celestial, so spiritual in every 
aspect, as in that never-to-be-forgotten hour, when 
first my tear-drowned eyes gazed on their weird, 
grand forms, so strange, so new, so sublime, so 
wondrously, thrillingly beautiful ! Ah ! my moun- 
tains, my mountains ! how I love you with a deep 
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and reverential love that time can never diminish ! I 
come to your feet and gaze upwards to your solemn 
heights ; I see the white streak far up your rocky 
sides, and know it is the flashing stream born 
amidst your lone untrodden solitudes, leaping down- 
wards in wild glee and airy gambols to the fruitful 
vales beneath ; far-off, like low deep thunder, I hear 
the roar of the waterfall — the " Force," as we call 
it in our pleasant northern tongue ; and near at 
hand the rushing of the babbling brook, tumbling 
over rock and stone with many a miniature cascade 
and baby cove, making its way to the mere or river 
below, with whose broad water it will mingle ; and 
so, after many a mile of travel by fair greeu hills, 
through shadowy woods, where the sunlight comes 
glinting in on mimic waves through the verdurous 
screen of interlacing bowers; along peaceful mea- 
dows, and nearing quiet village homes and ancient 
fanes — ^to the great sea at last. And as I gaze and 
listen, my heart bows down adoringly before these 
mighty altars of the world, and I cry, " O Lord, 
how manifold are Thy works! In wisdom hast 
Thou made them all. The earth is full of Thy 
riches. I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live ; 
I will sing praise to my God while I have my being. 
My meditation of Him shall be sweet. I will be 
glad in the Lord." Darkness had closed over hill 
and valley, when I heard them shouting the namo 
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of the station where I was to quit the line on 
which I had travelled northwards ; and in another 
minute I was standing alone on a dimljr-lighted 
platform, my luggage heaped about me, and the fiery 
eyes of the receding train swiftly fading as it plunged 
onward through the night ; still onward — onward / 
for many a weary mile. As I stood there, waiting 
for the porters to come to my aid, I felt very much 
like a solitary waif flung up from the ocean of life, 
and stranded high on a lonely, unknown shore ; but 
the appearance of the railway officials, and the kindly 
attentions of the kindest of kind station-masters 
soon restored me to a sense of approi^imation with 
other human creatures. I should have to st^y all 
night at Penmont, for only one coach ran to Kirby* 
Edendale, and that was betimes in the morning. 

So the funniest little omnibus in the world, after 
jolting me over one or two roughly-p^ved streets, 
set me down at the Crown Hotel, where the good 
station-master had informed me I should find excel- 
lent accommodation at very moderate clfkrges. I 
went straightway to my room and ordered tea, and 
in a short time it came, borne in by a rosy-cheeked 
damsel in a stuff petticoat and linsey-wolsey jacket 
of the good old bedgown fashion. Such a tea ! Did 
mine hostess imagine I had been fasting from early 
morning ? First of all, a large teapot, quite full of 
strong wd excellent tea; then bread and butter, 
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of course, of quality unsurpassable ; then muffins and ' 
dried toast, and ham and eggs, and potted meats 
and cold fowl, and marmalade and strawberry jam, 
and apricots swimming in their own crystalline 
juices ! And would I not have a chop — " a beau- 
tiful loin-chop just wanting to be cooked ; or, should 
not the cold beef come up, one of the finest joints, 
dressed that day for dinner, and not cut into at all 
worth speaking of i? " 

I made a sumptuous repast, wondering, when I 
had finished, where my appetite had suddenly come 
from, since it was the first time for many a week 
that I had eaten and drunken to such an extent, and 
with so unmistakable a relish. Then, drawing up 
to the fire, I began to think; and thinking I fell into 
a sort of dose, wherein I dreamed a little, and was 
yet all the time conscious of my exact locality in 
that low roomy chamber, where everything was 
comfortably old-fashioned, respectably substantial, 
and scrupulously clean. I was roused at last by 
something that sounded like music high up in the 
air. I listened ; it was the chimes of a neighbouring 
church, playing in soft and mellow tones an old 
Border melody that I recollected hearing from an 
ancient Scotch dame in the long-past days of child- 
hood. I drew up my blind and looked out ; there 
was the quiet inn-yard below, and nearly opposite, 
as it seemed, the square battlemented towers of the 
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church, the clock of which was now slowly and re- 
sonantly striking nine. Beyond the outbuildings of 
the inn, tall grey houses, standing in irregular pic:t 
turesque clumps, — for the moon had now risen above 
the hills, and was pouring her waning beams in 
broad rays of mellowest .light over the quaint little 
town and the silent fells that girt her in on every 
side. 

Yes, afar-off, rising up like spectral shadows in 
the dusky moonlight beyond the fir-grown knolls, 
and the lower hills that swept for many a mile, 
Were the mountains that filled my heart with such 
reverential wonder, such rapturous joy, such a thrill- 
ing, delicious sense of happy calm and quiet rest. 
And X lay down on my snowy pillow between those 
homely lavender-scented sheets with such a comfort- 
able feeling of security, and soon slept soundly and 
refreshingly, though this was my first night alone 
in a public inn, with not a creature around me whose 
name I knew, or whose face I had ever seen be- 
fore; and I had only just completed my twentieth 
year. 

The morning rose fresh and fair, the sunshine pour- 
ing into my room, lighting up the grey gabled roofs, 
and the greyer church-tower, and the wide brown 
moorland and heath under the fir-grown hills ; and I 
opened my window and let in the pure mountain 
breezes that seemed already bracing my languid 
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frame and my over- wrought nerves. Then I break- 
fasted in the coffee-room, all alone m my glory, with 
such a repast spread before me as might have com- 
forted the hearts of a dozen starving men ; and then 
my bill was presented, and I was astonished to find 
how little I had to pay for the excellent bed and 
board provided by mine hostess of the " Crown." 
Presently the coach came lumbering out of the inn- 
yard, and the ostler came round with three sorry- 
looking grey horses, and one or two persons perched 
themselves upon the roof, and then the waiter in- 
timated that my carriage stopped the way ; where- 
upon I made haste to take my seat inside the 
clumsy vehicle, that seemed a venerable reUc of 
some half-forgotten antiquarian age. 

On we went out of the cosy little town, that 
seemed only just waking up to its daily duties ; — 
on, through what had been in days of yore a 
goodly forest, where red deer, fallow deer, wild 
boars, and all manner of savage beasts were wont 
to be hunted in the half- barbarian centuries of old ; 
on, by rushing streams, by " the meeting of the 
waters/' where one river mingled its translucent 
waves with the wilder and more turbid current of 
its neighbour ;— on, under castle walls, where once 
the Koman pitched his tent, long ere the proud 
towers, now crumbling to decay, raised their lofty 
heads in the heart of the lone wild wood — walls 
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that once echoed to the long and the loud mirth 
and the clanging war-cry of many a fierce Veteri- 
pont and Clifford — walls redolent with memories 
of the Feudal Ages, wherein mingled records and 
legends of the Pendragons, and the " Shepherd- 
Lord," who, according to the poet of Rydal Mount, 
kept high festival here, when restored by Henry 
Tudor to his ancestral halls and his lawful rank, 
after a long season of exile and adversity. And now 
the morning sun shone brilliantly on the sqn£U!e 
Norman keep, and on the corbels and diagonal 
angle-turrets of the north-eastern gateway tower; 
and sheep were grazing quietly on the river-banks, 
rooks were cawing and wheeling their flight round 
and round the tall leafless trees that grew about 
the stately ruin ; — and on we went, leaving behind 
us that ancient Brovoniacum, with all its faded 
grandeur of the later day of the Plantagenets and 
the Tudors, till before us rose a chain of lofty fells, ^ 
grand, bare, and fantastic in shape — ^not so high and 
large nearly as those I had seen on the preceding 
evening, but still tolerable mountains, for all that, 
to one whose experience of hills was limited to the 
Mendip and Cheddar ranges and the rocky heights 
of beautiful Lynton. It plesised me to think I was 
going to live awhile under their calm shadow, for 
I knew that not far from their fir-clad base must 
he the fair town of Kirby-Edendale, towards which 
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1 was being borne as swiftly ais the three not gallant 
greys could carry me. 

A little while longer, and the scenery became 
increasingly fine ; we drew nearer to those English 
Alps of ours; we saw the dark forest-land stretch- 
ing between ns and the nearer hills ; we saw the 
deep-furrowed "gills,** or ravines, down which 
came thundering many a mountain torrent, swollen 
by winter rains and melting snows j we saw the 
lovely Edendale, with its wild woods, its rich 
meads, and here and there its rocky scaurs; and 
winding about, low in the fruitful*shelteffed valley, 
its sweeping river bathing, on its rapid way, hoar 
cliffs and overhanging boughs, and sloping meadow- 
lawns, that I knew in summer-time must be starred 
with many a bright-hued flower, and clothed with 
many a purple bloom. And presently the old grey 
town itself, greyer and more antique than the quiet 
little Penmont I had left behind me two hours 
before, with a fine minster-Uke church standing at 
the foot of the sloping hill on which Kirby-Eden- 
dale seemed to be built, and a lordly castle, with 
towers and turreted keep, crowning the height ! 
Bound the chancel end of the venerable church 
swept the rushing river, and over a fine two-arched 
bridge lay the road into the town ; md all around, 
though at a distance of several miles, stretched the 
wavy JiiUs, in all their quiet and massive grandeur. 
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making one think inlttinctivelj of the beautiful text 
— ** As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
so the Lord is round about His people, from hence- 
forth even for ever.'* And surely the mountains 
were round about fair Kirby-Edendale, even as 
they are still about the Holy City in far-away 
Palestine. 

Ah ! my beauteous Kirby-Edendale, I took you 
into my heart on that ftiir, sweet, spiing-like 
morning, when first my eyes beheld your one steep 
street, and your foreign-looking market-place, and 
your narrow wynds, smiling so placidly beneath 
your sheltering hills I I loved you, there and 
then, for your sweet, wild loveliness, and ere long 
I loved you for the sake of those whom first I 
met on that auspicious morning ; dear and faithful 
friends, whose memory, like precious odours em- 
balming the holy dead, must abide with me to the 
last. 

Then the coach stopped at the foot of the bridge, 
and no sooner was I on the pavement than I was 
accosted by three young ladies, very simply dressed, 
but wearing the unmistakable air of good birth and 
high breeding. They were three of the Misses 
Wilberforce j and welcomed by them as fervently 
as if I had been a long-tried friend with old-esta- 
blished rights and privileges, I crossed the bridge, 
traversed one wynd and the (juaint, deserted jparket- 
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place, and sooa found myself within a pair of large 
folding-gates, in an avenue of limes leading up to 
a large white house, half covered with ivy, and the 
bare, trailing branches of half-wild roses, clematis, 
and honeysuckle. Something told me that I was 
going, to be very happy ! 



chaftee xiy. 

GEEEy PJLSTURES BESIDE THE STILL WATEES. 

At the baU-door, in the very porch, Mrs. 
Wilberforce met me^ and took me in her motherly 
arms ; 8V4:h a welcome, so warm, so trae, so fdU of 
sweet and earnest promise, I had never known. 
Through the old-fashioned hall and passages she led 
me into the drawing-room, and placed me by the 
hearth in her own special cosy editorial chair. I 
looked up and saw the kind faces around me, the 
pleasant work-a-day room, with its walls lined with 
books of every size and sort, its tables littered with 
papers and manuscripts, its graphic pianoforte, its 
harp, and its piles of music-books, chiefly old and 
elasaical ; and felt all at once that I was at home, 
—at home with those whom I might love and 
reverence for evermore, with whom I might take 
sweet counsel without fear of misapprehension, and 
without the faintest shadow of distrust, and on 
whom I might fearlessly expend that wealth of 
deep and pure affection which I had hoarded so 
long, and especially since the death of my dear 
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father^ like one who keeps sacred and inviolate a 
treasure that may one day be lavished freely and 
joyfully upon some well-beloved one as yet unseen 
and unknown. 

I know not how it was, but these dear, good 
friends took to me as I took to them. Before the 
end of the day we had become strangely familiar ; 
and before the end of the first week they called 
me Evelyn, or oftener " Evy j " and they to me 
were as sisters, those fair young girls, — the gentle, 
scholarly, golden -haired Mary ; the sweet, saintly, 
dark-eyed Katie ; the handsome, enthusiastic Eliza- 
beth j the innocent, beautiful Rosamond ; and the 
pretty, wayward child Agnes, j^st entering lier 
teens and full of all the mirth and mischief of the 
petted not spoilt cadette of a large family. But Mrs. 
Wilberforce ! — how shall I paint her portrait ] — 
how depict that calm, grand face — that broad, low 
■ forehead, whereon genius and a wondrous benevo- 
lence sat enthroned side by side 1 How speak of 
those clear blue eyes, lit up so often as with the 
heaven-born fires of such inspiration as in these 
latter days Grod graciously gives to " His prophets 
of the beautiful," — they who " ask no wages, seek 
no l^me," and at the last, when all is done, cry — 

*' fiew me, for shroud round face and name, 
God's banner of the oriflamme I " 

How shall I tell of her great, strong intellect. 
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her masterly mind — and withal her pure, sweet, 

matronly womanhood? — how describe to you her 

charming smile, her motherly kindness of mien and 

aspect, and her silvery locks, white as snow and sof^ 

as silk, lying in broad waves round that dear fore- . 

head, " royal with the truth ]" I cannot, will not, 

try to paint her portrait further. Now, while I 

write, I think of her as changed and glorified, 

wearing no longer the corruptible garments of the 

fiesh, saddened no longer with aught of earthly 

care, drooping no longer under the heavy pressure 

of mortal decay. Her face shines on me now, with 

those other angel- faces loved and lost awhile, — they 

who sing the psalms of life " without its jars,'* with 

whom Sometimes, in the fair vision- wor^d of sleep 

my spirit walks^ 

*' Hand in hand 
By the cool waters of a pleasant land." 

And I wake to say-— 

** They have no form ; 
I may not close, trith human kisses warm^ 
Their eyes, which shine afar, or frofio on high, 
But never will shine nearer till I die. — 
How long ? how long ? " 

Ah 1 as we grow older how they slip away, friend 
after friend, into that other world within the veil ! 
— how, as years roll on, one and another of youth's 
beloved ones pass through those mysterious portals 
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whose golden threshold mortal feet may never cross ; 
and the world grows dim and empty, fuller and 
richer in one sense, though, than ever, because edch 
year, as it glides into the deep eternity, brings with 
it its own rich mercies, and each year sees one s 
e&rthly work nearer its full completion, and each 
year, even to the last, brings some new labour of 
love, some fresh ministry of the hands or of the 
heart, till in the fulness of time the Master shuli 
say : " Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.*' But withal the 
empty places are never filled, the broken chain is 
never re-linked ; new loves can never, never coin- 
pensat« for the love that once was ours, and is oui-s 
no longer, save as our faith, growing de per and 
brighter as time flows on, heals our wounded hearts 
with *Hhe communion of saints." 

I do not know that I have much to say about 
those happy days, whose pleasant memories have 
led me into a strain so pensive, and yet so replete 
"with purest joy and richest consolation. I settled 
down among my dear friends as naturally and com- 
fortably as if I had been with them all my life, 
and insensibly our interests became identified. It 
seemed as natural a thing to me to take up my pen 
after breakfEist, and arrange my papers, and write 
sheet after sheet for Mrs. Wilberforce's periodical, 
OS it had been bo call mj classes around me, or go 
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to the piano-forte, or take " the girls," willing or 
not willing, on their daily constitutional. And soon 
I found that I could be extremely useful to " the 
editor," as we generally called her among our- 
selves; her monthly magazine was not the only 
work she had on hand ; other literary engagements 
occupied her time, and I could do much to aid her 
in copying and collating, besides furnishing sundry 
little articles that seemed naturally to fall to my 
share, and all the original poetry that was required, 
for ray dear Mrs. Wilberforce, whose prose was 
so lich and vigorous, was not exactly gifted with 
lK)etic talents. 

My residence at Kirby-Edendale was an un- 
sp^eakable advantage — a kind of apprenticeship to 
literature, that has stood me in good stead ever 
since. Mrs. Wilberforce, trained in the classic halls 
of the greatest scholars of the close of the eighteenth, 
and the opening of the nineteenth century, was 
remarkable for her graceful composition : her dic- 
tion was pure, her style terse yet polished, her 
humour playful, and her pen was the pen of a 
ready writer. And under her supervision came, of 
course, all that I wrote for her serial, or for aught 
else; and her keen eye and tutored perception 
instantly detected all those little weaknesses of 
composition in which I had pretty freely indulged 
in my published volume. Under her guidance, I 
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abandoned many slovenly habits both of style and 
construction. I learned to round my sentences, to 
make careful choice of figtires, and to cultivate the 
deep, the thoughtful, the forcible, rather than the 
sentimental, which figured rather too largely in all 
my earlier attempts, Literature became to me an 
art, — it was no longer the mere amusement of a 
leisure hour, but the loved and honoured labour of 
my life ; and I began to hope, though very humbly, 
that the day might not be far distant when I, too, 
among my compeers, should stand worthily in the 
thickly serried ranks of modem writers. 

And soon the spring broke upon us in all its 
vernal loveliness : the meadows were yet thickly 
studded with snowdrops when I came ; I had never 
seen a really wild snowdrop before : — but now, as 
the March winds ceased to roar in the bosom of 
the mighty hills, and in the depths of the wide 
pine forests, and as April's golden showers fell from 
the dappled skies, and April's glowing sunshine 
flecked the great upland moors with light and 
shadow, the golden celandine opened its meek eyes 
by the river banks ; where fringed daisies, with 
their rosy tips and dark-green calyces, enamelled 
the verdant mead; in the valley's inmost depths, 
came forth the wild narcissus ; the coltsfoot shone 
on every patch of waste ground, and in the wood- 
lands many a blossom and many a bud were 
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bursting forth into life and beauty, ready to expand 
and glorify, in the fulness of time, the rich flowery 
summer- tide that would be here anon. 

Mrs. Wilberforce would not hear of my quitting 
her house, and I was very willing to remain her 
guest j indeed, I dreaded the time when it would 
be absolutely necessary for me to bid farewell to 
her and hers, and return to 9ld scenes and old 
duties that had sadly lost their glow since I had 
lived the new delightful life at Kirby-Edendale. 
A most delightful life it was : for you must not 
imagine that I wrote always, morning, noon, and 
night. Oh no ! a few hours daily were all that I 
was permitted to spend in actual labour ; we took 
long and beautiful walks; we explored the country 
in every direction ; we made visits in good old 
country fashion ; we had delightful evening read- 
ings and musical entertainments of our own, that 
seem to me, even now, the most delightful of con- 
certs, whether amateur or professional. Then, as 
the season advanced, Katie and I botanised to any 
extf'nt ; and I accompanied her in her visits tp the 
outlying villages, where she had many pensioners 
and humble friends, to whom her sweet face and 
her kindly voice were as " sunshine in a shady 
place." And as the days lengthened, our rambles 
lengthened likewise, and sometimes we lingered 
abroad till the last rosy flush died behind the 
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nncient Blencathra, and faded on the mirror-like 
Ix^soin of the beautiful river. Ah I how well I 
remember those lovely walks ! sometimes skirting 
tViB fair river, sometimes almost forcing our way 
through tangled thickets of the wild waving woods : 
now scrambling up some rocky steep, now plunging 
into some deep dell where a dancing little rivulet 
was frolicking about among long sedgy grasses and 
blooming flowers ; now crossing the wild upland 
moors, that as the summer advanced began to wear 
their royal purple dress ; and now winding througli 
bowery lanes, or tracing out old Roman roads and 
ptations, or sitting hand in hand, deep in sweetest 
converse under the lordly trees, or overhanging 
scaur I In after years I wrote : — 

I long once more to be 
A dweller in that loved and lovely land. 
To meet once more the dear familiar band ; 
Like the mirage that fair scene rises now ; 
I see it bathed in summer-sunset's glow ; 
Red light is in the mountain-pass — the hills 
Are purple veiled ; a sweet sound swells 
O'er rock and vale — it is tlie evening chime ! 
Hark ! hark I again that * iron tongue of Time ' 
Proclaims the curfew-hour. Oh I lulling sound, 
Floating so calmly through the blue profound 
Of the still twilight air. The river rushes 
With ceaseless moan, as in the days of yore, 
And on Cross Fell the ruby mist now flushes, 
Then lingering dies. And oh I then comes once more 
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Ana sits beside me on the fir-grown steep 

My own dear Mend ; and as the shades grow deep, 

And the pale stars gleam in the silent sky. 

She gazes on me with her soft, dark eye, 

So full of love, and purity, and thought. 

I see her brow with earnest feeling fraught, 

And her long raven ringlets ; — and her Toice — 

I hear its gentle accents and rejoice I 

But enough of my own muse 1 perhaps you will 
tire of the Wilberforces : perhaps you will think I 
dwell too long on this pleasant, uneventful, but 
most precious period of my life, I will hasten on, 
though I should like to tell you of our charming 
impromptu pic-nics, planned hastily on £ne summer 
mornings, when we were all too lazy to do our 
work well and heartily, and carried into execution 
with all the zeal imaginable ; — how we made a raid 
upon the larder, seizing upon any cold provisions 
we could lay hands upon, packing baskets, hurrying 
our early dinner, and setting forth betimes with 
our maid and our sumpter pony for the hills, into 
whose deepest and loneliest recesses we generally 
penetrated ; or else taking the boat, when Mrs. 
Wilberforce's sons, three in number, were home 
from school, and from the University (for the eldest 
was Fellow of his college), and rowing down the 
river, that sometimes meandered through rushy 
banks, along green lawn-like meadows shut in by 
ampliitheatres of woo^Aand ^o^tk^ oaid sometimes 
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ran right through the glorious woods themselves, 
the trees on either side growing close down to the 
water's side, dipping their long green boughs in the 
glassy waves that gave back the emerald hue, 
because of the verdurous light that stole down 
beneath the thick canopy of interlacing branches ; 
or else gliding silently and darkly between huge 
cliSs, weirdly frowning from on high, in the quiet 
evening hours. 

But ah ! that paradisiacal life could not last for 
ever ! I had rested long enough. That for which I 
came to Kirby-Edendale was fully accomplished, — 
my health was perfectly restored. I could rise up 
betimes in the morning, rejoiciug in the new day 
and in the work that lay before me : I was grow- 
ing fat — ^yes I actually quite plump ; the angles and 
the sharp bones that had so distressed my mother's 
artistical perceptions were fast disappearing ; there 
was even a tinge of colour on my cheeks, — and — 
and — I certainly was not so sallow as in the old 
days when I had resigned myself to unmitigated 
ugliness. Also I found out that I had beautiful 
hair ! Ah 1 do not laugh at me, and call me vain ! 
you, pretty ones, the belles of. your little circles, the 
darlings of your sheltering homes, cannot under- 
stand how phasant it was to me to find that I 
possessed one feminine attraction j for no woman 
on earth is totally indifferent to hex lool^\ ^\^Vax 
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of>enly or secretly, she from time to time contem- 
j)late8 herself in the mirror, and passes her own 
comments on Ler own charms, or, alas ! it may be, 
on the want of them. All women wish to be 
admired ; it is their nature, not their weakness ; 
and so that the cares of the toilet occupy no undue 
attention, it is right and well that women should 
make themselves look to the best advantage. But 
to all true-hearted women there comes a time when 
looks are prized for one alone : every woman, who 
is not a vain, heartless coquette, finds herself at last 
supremely indifferent to the world's approbation or 
rejection of her general appearance, if only the one 
who has a right to be proud of her grace and 
beauty be fully and entirely satisfied. Some women 
— out upon them ! — dress with infinite care in their 
maiden youth ; one would imagine that they lived 
only to make themselves as outwardly alluring as 
possible, in order to see at their feet any number of 
the other sex ; but having once chosen a husband 
from the conquered throng of foppish admirers and 
obsequious lovers, and having once laid aside the 
paraphernalia of a bride, they cease to care about 
their personal attractions, and never think it worth 
while " to dress," in the received acceptation of the 
term, unless a party abroad, or friends at home, 
are in anticipation. Ah ! never learn that odious 
fashion of saying — " onlt/ my husband ! OjUi/ your 
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husband? For whose opiniors, in all the wide 
world, should you care, if not for his? Do you 
think any man likes to see his wife a sloven at 
hearth and board, and a bird of paradise, — so far 
as plumes can make a raroravis, — at church, on tliti 
sea-side promenade, in the drawing-room, or the 
ball-room, where the music swells high, and the 
mazy dance is led ? No ; depend upon it, neatness 
at home is preferable to display abroad, and I would 
give little for that wife's love, who, when the hour 
draws nigh for her husband's return, does not 
brighten her hearth, and set her rooms in order, 
and finally do a little beautifying on her own 
account. I do not mean that she should assume ;i 
full evening costume, and array heraelf in jewe\««, 
and call the hairdresser to her assistance, unless sbt> 
be in that station of life where such things are a 
stereotyped part of the daily routine ; but I do 
mean to say that she should make some kind of 
toilet. A little fresh water adds greatly lo one's 
charms even when one is not actually dirty ; and 
one cannot be very clean after some hours' applica- 
tion to domestic duties, to shopping, to reading 
over the fire, or even to writing an article for one's 
publisher's magazine, or doing a few pages for the 
new book, wherewith one means to startle the 
public in several months' time. Just a little simple 
water, a little adjustment of braids or ringlets. 
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clean collar and cuffs, a little attention to those 
small adjuncts which women understand so well, 
and the work is done, and the husband's eye is 
pleased and his taste gratified, and he will probably 
show himself in amiable guise, provided his dinner 
be not ill cooked and his creature comforts unat- 
tended to. 

Oh, dear! how I am moralising, and all 
because I wanted to tell you that I had very 
nice hair — long, silken, dark-brown hair — that 
curled of itself in the dampest, mistiest day» of 
November 1 

Well, as I said, I was improving in health and 
in appearance, and it behoved me now to quit my 
Eden — Eden to me in reality as well as in name — 
and go back again to my accustomed labours. It 
was time I should quit this charming oasis, this 
green island of rest and peace, this region of springs, 
and rich pastures, and palm-trees. Not yet for me 
were the fountains of Elim : I must break up my 
tent, and go forth once more into the wilderness 
beyond, that seemed now wilder, and drearier, 
and more interminable than ever j and, like the 
Israelites of old, I was inclined to murmur at my 
lot. 

Oh, blind are we ! blind blind in all our un- 
chastened griefs and joys, in all our undisciplined 
desires and unsanctified longings. If I had stayed 
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on in quiet lovely Kirby-Edendale, tlien would thia 
Idstory never have been written, then should I 
have missed my life's crown, my greatest earthly 
blessing; then should I have been far otherwise 
than that which I am ; then would not that have 
been mine for which, through all things, through 
anguish and through ISliss, I have thanked my 
Heavenly Father with unspeakable thanks, ^'too 
foil for words upon their stream to bear." 

Midsummer was past, and in another month I 
was to return to Southchester, when one hot morn- 
ing, as we sat in the hay field, a letter was brought 
to me. It was from Mrs. Miller, and I give it 
verbatim : — 

" My dear Evelyn, 
"I promised to let you know as soon as possible the exact 
day of ova re-opening. Are you, then, so anxious, chere enfant^ 
to return to your old friend and your old duties ? Now, how 
shall I tell you what I have in contemplation without startling 
you ? First of all, be sure that I Talue your friendship, and 
thoroughly appreciate the worth of your services, and it ts 
because I do think so well of you, and care so much about you, 
that I am going to propose a separation. 

** You have heard me speak of a dear young friend, once a 
pupil of mine, who had a very comfortable and lucrative situa- 
tion in the family of a Brazilian nobleman at Easthambury. 
She is about to be married, and the Marchioness da Faraiba 
leaves her to choose her own successor. She, on her part, know- 
ing no one whom she can conscientiously recommend, applies 
to me; and I, dear Evelyn, think you will exactly suit the 
Paraibas, as I trust they will suit you, and so I have already 
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written to Caroline Elliston on your behalf, desiring her to 
refer the Marchioness to me for all particulars. The salary is 
eighty guineas per annum, and Caroline, I know, has been 
inundated with presents. These Brazilian aristocrats are ex- 
tremely liberal ; and the girls, four in number, clever, kind- 
hearted, and tolerably docile. The old Indian nurse still resides 
with them, and there is also a young ladies' maid; and the 
etiquette of their household not^being so stringent as would be 
the case in a similar rank of life in English society, the young 
ladies are not very strictly confined to the school -room wheji 
the duties of the day are concluded, and Caroline has always 
had her evenings to herself. 

" Now, I must confess, dear Evelyn, that I am not altogether 
so unselfish a woman as I seem, when I voluntarily relinquish 
the services of my most valuable governess in order to promote 
her interests. I must tell you a secret— I am going to retire in 
another year from the very active duties of my profession. I 
shall take about four young ladies to educate with my own 
daughters, and the only assistant I shall require must be a 
foreigner. Since, then, in twelve months* time, you will be by 
me compelled to seek another situation, I cannot think of 
serving myself at your expense : an excellent opportunity has 
occurred, and you must avail yourself of it without loss of time. 
I, who have seen much of the world, can assure you salaries of 
eighty guineas a year, and comparatively light duties, and a 
comfortable home in a family of rank — for these people are 
really of noble Portuguese blood — are not to be picked up at 
a moment's notice, neither are they often to be secured by a 
young person in her twenty-fir:?t year. 

" I add no more at present. Write at once to me, and also 
to the Marchioness da Paraiba : I enclose you her address. She, 
I believe, is English-bom and a Protestant. The Marquis is 
a nominal Roman Catholic. The children are being trained in 
the faith of their mother. 

" Good-bye, dear child. Do not hesitate to secure the good 
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fortune which is oflfered you ; only remember that at any time 

and imder any circumstances, you will always find a home 

under my roof, and will always be a welcome visitor in our 

midst. 

*' Faithfully yours, 

"Ellen Miller." 

I sat a long time with this letter in my hand, 
pondering its contents and wondering what it 
would be best for me to do in the matter. Finally, 
I carried the letter to Mrs. Wilberforce and Katie, 
and we sat in committee upon the question for 
some time, and came to the resolution that it wa« 
most certainly my duty to avail myself of the (op- 
portunity thus afforded of bettering my fortunes. 
Eighty guineas a year, as Mrs. Miller truly said, 
were not to be despised ; and, as I must still con- 
tinue to be a governess for I knew not how much 
longer, it would certainly be to my advantage to 
receive a large salary instead of a small one, and, 
again, there was undeniably more status to be 
acquired from instructing the daughters of a noble- 
man than from toiling through manifold duties 
in a mere boarding-school, however decided its 
merits. 

Last of all, we considered that another year would 
certainly dose my connection with Mrs. Miller; 
and, when it should become actually necessary to 
provide myself with another situation, it was highly 
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im^mbaiAt tins azLTtking ao digiUe would present 
isaelf. 

So I ohered ihs injiznctioTis of mj kind friend, 
and wrote as once to lier, thAnViwg lier for her 
gre&c gocdneaa, and teilxng her that bj the same 
post I was sendfr.g a letter to the MarehionesB da 
Paraiba. 

And that daj week I wrote again, saying 
that all arrangements had been oondaded, and it 
was settled that I should go to Easthambniy some 
time during the second week of August : it was 
now the eighth of July. 

Very swiftly those few remaining weeks glided 
by : the weather was lovely, and we took all 
our longest and bonniest walks, and I drank in 
large draughts of beauty firom mountain, moor, 
and rale — for the land was clad now in its fairest, 
richest robes, and streams flashed in the cloudlet's 
sunshine, and the aisles of the wood were filled 
with a tremulous golden-green light, that came 
trickling through their deep leafy shade, and fall- 
ing in ever-varying ripples and flecks of radiance 
on the mossy ground beneath, where delicate 
wood -sorrel, feathery ferns, and matted wreaths of 
the small-leaved ivy, made a carpet of verdurous 
loveliness. And flowers were everywhere : the 
very road-sides were thickly covered over with the 
dazrfing yellow stonecfopj every bit of old wall. 
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every mossy stone, every rocky mound, had its 
garlands of brightest hue and airy grace ; the 
woods and the valleys were teeming with their 
goodly floral treasures, and moor and mountain 
were all one flush of purple heather. 

But it came to the last day, the last evening, 
and my heart was very sad. Never had I felt 
80 deeply the exquisite pain of parting from those 
who had won my truest love and esteem ; never 
had I clung so fondly to trees and lawns and 
river banks ; never had I felt less inclined lo 
venture on new scenes, and friends, and occupa- 
tions. But it could not be helped : the sweet 
dream-life was over, and it was meet that once 
more I should address myself to the work that 
lay before me, once more resign myself to — labour 
and to wait ! 

In the serene August evening I paced the garden 
walks with my dear Katie, — talking — talking over 
everything that we could think of, till the rose-flush 
faded from the mountains, and the old church 
tower, close at hand, grew grey and dark — till 
we heard the owls in the belfry, and saw the 
stars come out in the pure serene heavens. And 
then, when we stood in the sycamore shade, 
watching the lights in the house, as first they 
appeared in one room and then in another, Katie 
said — 
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" Now, Evy, remember ! we are friends for life ; 
we are to write to each other every week ; and 
next summer — if we all live — nothing must pre- 
vent your spending your holidays with us. It is 
a bargain, you know." 

" Nothing shall prevent me if I am living," 
I said, confidently. " Oh 1 Katie ; you cannot tell 
what a Jionie this has been to me ; such a home as 
1 never had before. And your dear mother, surely 
I have been to her as a daughter. I shall carry 
with me to Easthambury so many sweet and sacred 
memories, and I shall almost count the weeks till 
we may, if it please God, meet again." 

" But suppose you get married, Evelyn ?" 

" I married ! My dear Katie, I never think of 
such a thing. I used to dream of it once, before 
tLe actual work of life commenced ; but now I have 
ceased from the illusion. I have always been 
taught to consider myself an old maid : who would 
want to marry me ?" 

*' Plenty of people, I should think ! You have 
had no chance yet; you have been in the school- 
room all your days. Now, at Easthambury you 
will see so much of. life : it is quite a little London, 
I heard mamma saying, the other evening." 

" I know I shall hate Easthambury, Katie T* 

"Indeed! Why?" 

" Oh, just because it is so like London ! and the 
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people will be so money-getting! — why, even this 
Marquis da Paraiba is something of a merchant, I 
believe. Only fancy an English nobleman troubUng 
himself with business !" 

" Perhaps it would be better if some of our 
nobility would be a little more business-like. Well, 
BOW ! I have a prevision that you will come to be 
very fond of Easthambury and such of its inhabi- 
tants as you are intimately acquainted ^vith ; — so 
fond, perhaps, that we of Kirby-Edendale will feel 
jealous and uncomfortable." 

" Really, Katie, yon will make me cross ! How- 
ever, you will see, when I come back to you next 
June!'' 

" Yes, we shall see what we shall see ! But that 
bell is ringing for supper ; and I, at this moment, 
see mamma's shadow on the blind ; they are 
sitting down to table." 

Early next morning I bade adieu to my beloved 
friends, and with eyes swimming in tears, looked 
my last on the fair town of Kirby-Edendale. Once 
more I passed by the ancient Brovoniacum; once 
more I saw the square tower of Penmont church, 
and heard, not its evening, but its noontide 
chimes; and once more I stood on the platform 
of the little station, and watched the train come 
down, as if it had only just accomplished its 
journey and returned again since I had last seen 
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it disappear under the arch almost six months 
before. 

A few more minutes, and I had taken my 
seat, and was fairly on my road to dear Eastham- 
bury. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

THE PABAIBA CrBCLE. 

A PorBiNa wet evening — chilly, wild, and au- 
tumnal ! 'No more mountains, no more woodlands, 
no more flowery dales and meads ! only such meadows 
and groves as one finds in and beyond the outskirts 
of a great city. The season, too, seemed farther 
advanced ; the leaves were changing colour, the 
grass was browner, and the flowers in the little 
station- gardens wore a drooping aspect: how it 
might have looked in sunshine I cannot tell ; but 
certainly I was by no means charmed with my 
introduction to Easthambury. And I was tired 
and not very well ; and my heart was away among 
the mountains, with the dear friends I had left 
behind me : — would the long, tiresome journey 
ever come to an end ? 

Yes ! even now we were leaving the green-fields 
for dingy, half-built suburbs; — even now I could 
see long rows of brownish-brick houses, and 
blocks of buildings recently or only half finished, 
looming through the dismal, driving rain; and 
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presently a yawning black tunnel swallowed us up 
bodily, and after what seemed an interminable 
season of darkness, we emerged into the principal 
Easthambury station — handsome enough in itself, 
but vast, dreary, and full of wind and sound. I 
me was quickly claimed by a servant, who informed 
that the carriage was waiting and that his lady 
had desirei him to attend to my luggage, and that 
I had nothing to do but to take my seat, and 
leave all care of my packages to himself. 

In a few minutes I was being driven through 
the streets of Easthambury, and in a short time 
1 was handed from the carriage into a stately 
portico, and thence into a wide, palatial-looking 
hall, and there Lady Paraiba, as she was familiarly 
called, kindly came to meet me and welcome me 
to her house. 

I am not going to dwell much on my first impres- 
sions of the Paraibas, or of the persons with whom 
I was most intimately associated. I soon became 
absorbed in my duties ; my pupils were nice girls, 
learning with great aptness whatever I chose to 
teach them, and giving me on the whole quite as 
little trouble as could be expected. I had my 
own sitting room, all snug and cosy to myself; 
the schoolroom-maid was ever ready to obey my 
behests; and I might either spend my evenings 
in seclusion, or in the gay circle which the Mar- 
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chioness drew around her. And without a single 
adventure the winter passed away, 

Eather I should have said, it was passing away ; 
for very early in February something occurred which 
was strangely to ripple the now even current of 
my life, to stir its depths, and to break its quiet 
flow ; — ^it was on this wise : I was arranging flowers 
in the drawing-room, when Lady Paraiba, who was 
also busy choosing hereelf a bouquet for the evening, 
said: 

"You are coming into the drawing-room this 
evening, Miss Charteris?" 

My reply was: **I do not quite know, but I 
think not ; I have some writing to do !" 

" Oh, never mind that dreadful writing ! I should 
think you must have written a dozen volumes this 
winter ! Now, I do really want you this evening ; 
you can talk, and everybody cannot; and I have 
some people coming who require to be talked to. 
I shall take it as a kindness if you will be of our 
party to-night !*' 

Of course I could only promise to meet her lady- 
ship's wishes, though I very much wished to finish 
a chapter of my "book on hand;" and I had a 
volume from the library I was longing to read ; 
and the Paraiba parties, though brilliant enough 
in their way, were not exactly to my taste. I 
must say a few words here about the Paraibas, for 

17 
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in some respects they were a singular family. The 
Marquis was an extremely ugly man, of extremely 
irascible temper, and extremely vain of his own 
talents and acquirements in all departments of 
knowledge. He was no Koman Catholic, for he 
never entered any place of worship; he would as 
soon have thought of pawning his watch, or dressing 
the dinner, as of going to confession ; priests, and 
indeed all parsons, were his scorn and his aversion ; 
and the theologians he most loved to consult were 
Voltaire and the redoubtable Tom Paine. I soon 
found out that he was a thorough-paced infidel, 
mocking at revelation, deriding all professions of 
religion, and cavilling at every creed and snarling 
at every doctrine that Christians in most denomi« 
nations hold as unassailably sacred and divine. He 
spoke English quite fluently, and he loved to argue 
certain points of divinity with any one who could 
be persuaded to enter into the controversy; and, 
without doubt, he had a certain power of argument 
that rendered him a formidable opponent. 

I said before, that he had commercial relations 
with some Brazilian house, and, accordingly, he 
spent some part of every day in business transac- 
tions — ^transactions which were, I should think, of 
a very profitable nature, since his wealth seemed 
unlimited, and he laughed often at the English 
aristocracy, who would frequently suffer thorough 
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decay of their fortunes, . and allow their estates 
to be impoverished to the last degree, rather than 
defile their hands with that base and plebeian re- 
source called commerce. Of courae these business 
engagements brought him into contact with all 
the leading merchants of Easthambury ; and of such 
persons and their families — all of them people of 
high repute, first-class social position, and very 
liberal education — the Paraiba " set " was chiefly 
composed. 

Lady Paraiba had been a beauty : indeed, she still 
possessed personal attracions of no mean order : her 
hair, though streaked with grey, was still rich and 
abundant; her snowy neck and arms were still the 
envy of many a younger drawing-room belle, and 
her complexion, though faded from its earlier bloom, 
was yet pure and delicate in its tints. But she 
was stout — "lamentably stout," she said herself, 
though I only thought her of comfortable matronly 
dimensions; and she certainly W(>uld have done 
" Banting," had that fashionable and ingenious 
process been introduced at the time of which I 
speak. She was very kind, very generous, — as 
indeed was her husband — and she was really fond 
of young people, and liked to have to scheme fop 
them and pair them at her evening parties; and 
she was always extremely interested in love-affairs, 
and seemed really disappointed when I told her 
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that I was not engaged and never had been, and, 
worse still, had never had an offer, or the sem- 
blance of one, and had never yet seen the masi' ' 
coline creature for whose sake I could dream of 
renouncing my freedom and my name. 

She laughed when I told her so, and said, '^ All in 
good time ! all in good time, «my dear ! You are 
scarcely one-and-twenty ; but I warn you that love 
is like the small-pox, the later you take it the 
worse it is! I think it is La Bruyere who says 
so, and I would advise you not to put off the 
malady indefinitely — for, of course, you will have 
it some day." 

I was silent and wondered whether I ever should s 
a thrill of strange pleasure and a sense of dread 
coming over me as I thought. And, as if Lady 
Paraiba had read my mind, she continued — "I 
flatter myself I know a little of character. Miss 
Charteris; and, from what I have observed of 
yours, I should say love, when it does come, will 
be no child's play to you — ^it will take entire pos- 
session of your whole being, and on its issue will 
depend your entire happiness in this world. Yoa 
are just the woman to stake all on one throw, and 
losing — as so many lose — never again to try your 
chance in the lottery. You are just the woman 
to be sued in vain — ^to be wooed by many and won 
\ij none — till he whom it is ordained you should 
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love comes and takes possession of the heart that 
is his from that moment henceforth and for ever. 
That love, when it comes, will colour your whole 
life, and it will never give place to any other love. 
Tou will be faithful to one, even if that one be no 
more than a memory— ^a memory of pain and grief 
atid bitter disappointment." 

"Dear Madam," I replied, "I think what you 
say may be true; but I do not think that many 
wooers will be mine. How should it be so? I, 
a poor governess, without fortune, with few friends, 
with no beauty." 

*'0h! as to beauty, that is not of so much im- 
portance: besides, you would not be plain if you 
would only study appearances a little more. What, 
in the name of all that is womanish, made you 
come into the drawing-room last evening with 
that blue velvet on your head, and your dress 
trimmed with blue quillings, and a turquoise brooch 
and a torquoise ring by way of ornament ?" 

" The brooch and ring were given me by my late 
dear pupils and my fellow-governesses at South- 
ohester: they are the prettiest articles of modem 
jewellery I possess. I have some ruby ornaments 
that were my mother's, but the setting is ridicU'- 
lously old-fashioned. Then, as to head-dress and 
trimming, I like blue. I think it is a lovelj 
colour!" . 
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"Undoubtedly! I can wear it with impunity, 
oven now; and, when my Isabel comes out, blue 
will certainly be her colour when she is armed for 
conquest. But to you it is most imbecoming. You 
have not sufficient complexion : it gives you a 
grey, dim look, that does not by any means im- 
prove your beauty. Take my advice, and throw the 
blue head-dress into the iSre, and pick off the blue 
trimmings and put on pink in their stead." 

I laughed and promised obedience; and when, 
on the evening I have referred to, I went to dress, 
I chose my new black silk, with its nice Honiton 
herthe — a Christmas present from my lady — and a 
single rose for the decoration of my hair. And 
when, before tbe company arrived, I w.ent to Lady 
Paraiba's room, she turned me round, and com- 
plimented me on my improvement in style. 

An hour or two afterwards, as I was doing my 
best to make myself agreeable to one of the 
Marchioness's heavy guests, and feeling dismally 
tired of talking about nothing and suppressing 
yawns, I was suddenly rescued by the appearance 
of a certain Mr. Clement Mannering with whom 
I had been compelled to hold several long and not 
particularly entertaining conversations, on previous 
occasions. 

He came now, earnestly begging to introduce 
his sister, who had lately arrived at Easthambury, 
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and who, he averred, was extremely desirous of 
making my acquaintance. Miss Mannering was a 
handsome hlonde, several years older than myself, 
and strikingly like her brother, who, though her 
senior, looked the younger of the two; indeed, 
Mr. Mannering in a bonnet, with his light whiskers 
put away, and his fair hair parted in front, might 
almost have passed for Miss Louisa, who was tall, 
and altogether on a large scale, considering her 
feminine gender. 

I liked Mr. Clement Mannering as well as I liked 
any one with whom I was associated in the Paraiba 
circle; there was something in his face that I 
admired, notwithstanding its almost effeminate traits 
and outlines. With its simplicity was mingled an 
expression of genuine goodness and true kind- 
heartedness. I soon found out that he was un- 
selfish ; modest to a fault, depreciating his own 
merits, as other men commonly overvalue theirs; 
fond of reading, though by no means, as we accept 
the term, literary in his tastes; affectionate in his 
nature, and wholly devoted to this only sister, who 
had been living, since their mother's death, with a 
maiden aunt in Devonshire. 

"My sister has been quite impatient to know 
you," said Mr. Mannering, when we were all 
grouped together in a little cozy recess, whence 
the unconversable lady had happily departed ; " she 
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only came out to-night that she might have the 
pleasure of an introduction." 

" Yes," said Miss Louisa, taking the word, " my 
brother has talked so much about Miss Charteris, 
and I have been so interested in her charming 
story — * The Sisters of Oakbury ' — ^that I deter- 
mined nothing should prevent my coming here this 
evening, in order to make the first advances towards 
an acquaintance that may, I fervently trust, ripen 
into a close and life-long intimacy." 

I felt rather astonished; but then Miss Man- 
nering was evidently of the class of girls who delight 
in swearing eternal friendship, and one also to whom 
the prestige of authorship was irresistible ; and of 
course I, like any other she-author of one-and- 
twenty, felt flattered at hearing my story called 
" charming." 

" Indeed ! you have read my book, then ?" I 
said, stupidly ; and she replied with great vivacity : — 

" Indeed I have ! Clement made me a present 
of it ; he sent it to me some weeks agb — indeed, 
very soon after he had the pleasure of meeting 
you for the first time ; and we are taking in Mrs. 
Wilberforce's magazine, solely on account of your 
tale ; it is just finished, by the way ; surely it will 
be published in a separate volume ?" 

"Yes, I have just made arrangements for its 
publication ; it will be out in another month." 
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" How nice ! You most get it for me, Clement, 
the very day it makes its appearance." 

"Perhaps I shall get it for myself," he said, 
smiling. "Do you not know that I have a sole 
and separate copy of *The Sisters ' that I keep 
for my own reading, besides another that I am 
good enough to lend to any one who is anxious 
to improve the mind, and pass a very pleasant 
hour?" 

"Ah, you see!" said Miss Mannering, with a 
silvery little laugh, that was strikingly like her 
brother's scarcely deeper tones; "you see how pro- 
found an admirer you have in my brother Clement ! 
But then, you literary ladies are so accustomed to 
be lauded and worshipped, that one poor devotee, 
more or less, can scarcely be worthy of count." 

Much amused, I replied that I had no devotees, 
and should certainly be very much astonished at 
anything in the shape of worship ; " not but that 
I hope," I continued, half shyly, half proudly, "the 
day may come when I really shall be entitled to 
honest fame, and to what the literary world calls 
worship, which, after all, is worship not of one's 
own individual self, but of genius — the divine gift 
of God Himself! But I am young yet. I must 
be content to work on and wait, as far worthier 
than I have done, and will do, to the end of 
time." 
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" Believe me," replied Mr. Mannering, " you 
have your worshippers now, Miss Charteris; there 
are those now who listen with profoundest attention 
to all you say, who welcome joyously all you 
write; in years to come, when you have climhed the 
pedestal of a world-wide fame you may have many 
more admirers, but none more sincere, more hearty 
than some of those who at this moment recognise 
your talents to the full." 

"Indeed! I am very glad to hear it," I replied, 
trying to look unconcerned; "I had no idea I 
had already been so successful." I saw, I felt in- 
stinctively, that not one word of those laudatory 
speeches deserved to be ranked as mere flattery. Mr. 
Mannering was profoundly, earnestly sincere, and his 
sister's blue eyes and rosy lips were mutely endorsing 
every sentence he uttered. As far as Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannering were concerned, my literary ambitions 
were most abundantly gratified; nevertheless, I 
did not quite like it — the voice of unqualified praise 
made me feel uncomfortable — I scarcely knew why 
and, at the same time, made me feel painfully 
conscious of my own manifold deficiencies. So I 
tried to turn the conversation from myself, by 
beginning to talk of new books generally, and new 
music, and from these subjects of discourse we 
wandered off to different kinds of scenery, and 
Miss Mannering and myself were soon comparing 
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the wild magnificence of the north with the softer 
beauties of her own well-beloved Devonshire. 

The next day she paid me a visit, begging me 
to accompany her on the following evening to a 
concert ; her brother was suddenly called away on 
business, and she did not care to go alone with the 
old lady who had undertaken to act as her cha- 
perone. "Oh! would I go, and please her more 
than I could imagine ? she loved me already ; 
indeed, she had loved me ever since her brother had 
first begun to write about me — and oh ! would I 
call her ' Louisa f " 

Having satisfied myself that Mr. Mannering' was 
really and truly called away from the scene of 
action, I promised to go, and not at all reluctantly, 
for I had been wishing greatly to attend the con- 
cert, in which more than ordinary musical talent 
had been retained; and I did not know how to 
manage it since the Paraiba family had other en- 
gagements. And, accordingly, Louisa came for me 
the next evening, and she and I and the chaperone, 
who was dreadfully deaf and obtuse, rolled away 
to the concert hall, where we passed some delightful 
hours, listening to some of the sweetest voices and 
to some of the most perfect execution in the world. 

We were just at the close of the programme, and 
the prima-donna of the night was being led on 
to the orchestra by the chief tenor — a name of 
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note; and everybody was waiting for the first 
strains of that well-known, never tiring duet of 
" La Sonnambula," " Ah I non giunge^* when I 
heard a little shriek of pleasure from my companion, 
and turning round^ saw Mr. Mannenng himself 
behind us. 

" I thought you were thirty miles away>" I said, 
as he pressed my hand, and took his seat between 
Louisa and myself. 

**So I was," he returned; "but I was luckily 
able to conclude my business earlier than I had 
expected, and so I took the next train, made a 
skirmishing sort of toilet at the Adelphi, and 
came straight on, that I might have the pleasure 
of escorting you home. Has it been a tolerable 
concert ?" 

" Excellent ! But pray, hush ! they are just be- 
ginning the * Ah! non giungeP " 

It was soon over, and then Louisa said, archly, to 
her brother— 

" Do you not envy Elvino ?" 

" No," he returned, " by no means, for I am not 
in love with Amina; she is not at all to my 
taste." 

"She is very lovely," I said quickly; "I am 
afraid your tastes are defective." 

"'By no means," he again replied; "but I car© 
little for mere loveliness. I should never be taken 
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captive by those baby roses and innocent brown eyes 
and lips that mean anything or nothing. The 
beauty that is bom of intellectuality is that which 
enthrals me, and none other is worth more than 
a passing thought. If I loved that waxen pret- 
tiness, I would buy a doll, and set her up in my 
room, and go every now and then and contemplate 
her vacant charms ; but I would never choose fur 

a for a friend — a near and dear friend, you 

know — any one whose beauty depended alone on 
perfect features and a faultless complexion. I like 
a face with varied, changeful expressions — a face 
,that seems plain, perhaps, in repose, and yet lights 
up to sudden beauty under the magic spell of 
thought and feeling. Give me such a face, and 
I care little about the colour of the eyes, and the 
tint of the cheeks, and the regular contour of the 
features." 

" How eloquent you are to-night, Clement !" in- 
terposed Miss Mannering; ''but was it not kind 
of Miss Charteris to give up her valuable time to 
me?" 

** Excedingly kind," he returned; **Mis8 Charteris 
knows how fully wc both appreciate her goodness/' 
Then speaking half in a whisper to me, he added : 
** I cannot tell you tlie pleasure it gives me to see 
you and my sister together; the two I have so 
eiumestly wished to see associated in a close and 
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sincere friendship. Let me hope that henceforth 
wc may all enjoy many repetitions of the same 
happiness." 

And his hope, I suppose, was fulfilled, for, some- 
how or other, after that evening, few days passed in 
which I did not see or hear something of Louisa 
Mannering. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

BY THE FOUNTAlir. 

The winds of March had hegun to hlow when 
Louisa Mannering, hy special invitation of the 
Marchioness, came to Paraiha House as mj guest. 
I had become, in a quiet sort of way, very fond 
of Louisa; while she, on her part, regarded mo 
with a passionate adoration, and a profound reve- 
rence that was sometimes a little oppressive. Next 
to her brother, as she often assured me, I was the 
dearest object of her affections ; and no one, hence- 
forward and for ever, either could, would, or should 
be to her what I had been since our first meeting 
on the evening of that auspicious party, when 
had figured in black silk and lace, with a single 
pink rose in " my bonnie brown hair." 

Of course we saw a good deal of Mr. Mannering, 
as he came pretty frequently to see how his sister 
went on : for she had been indisposed since her 
arrival at Easthambury; and he professed to be, 
and, indeed, really was, extremely anxious on her 
account. So he spent, I should think, three out 
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of every four evenings with us; and, as Louisa 
was my visitor, I could not with any show of 
decency retire to my own quarters and leave them 
to entertain each other, so that, while the visit 
lasted, my literary avocations were sadly interfered 
with. Also, I must tell you, that this devoted 
sister loved nothing better than to be allowed to 
descant freely upon her brother's numerous virtues 
and excellencies; and, very quickly, I knew so 
much about his wonderfully good childhood and 
his promising youth, that I should have been quite 
in a condition to write his biography, up to a cer- 
.tain point, had any such memoir been called for. 
I must confess, also, that he recommended himself 
very much to my good graces, and won many 
kindly regards, that would not otherwise have 
fallen to his lot, by his very flattering and yet 
undeniably sincere appreciation of my own writings. 
He seemed to know them by heart ; he was always 
ready to discuss them, or any other works of litera- 
ture that came under our mutual notice, and he 
invariably deferred to my judgment and criticism 
as to a tribunal of undoubted and unassailable 
authority. 

Early in April the Marchioness gave a ball — a 
private, select ball — ^which was to be the crowning 
festival of the Easthambury season; and we were 
all, as a matter of course, in a state of very great 
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excitement as the eventful evening drew nigh. As 
to the Paraiba mansion, it was just turned upside 
down — and workmen of all kinds, and half-crazy 
servants, pervaded every room, till I began to think 
we should be harried out of house and home, and 
compelled to pitch a tent in the garden for our 
temporary accommodation. Lessons were entirely 
laid aside, for my pupils said it was of no use 
trying to study in that confusion, and when 
mamma was wanting Miss Charteris every quarter 
of an hour to advise with her about the flower- 
stands on the stairs, on the decorations for the 
dancing-room, on the gold and white gauze draperies 
for the little alcove drawing-room. And I was 
quite willing to succumb, for gaieties of this descrip- 
tion were so new to me that I was ready to throw 
myself into them heart and soul, so as to confess 
their charm as fully and ingenuously as Lady 
Paraiba herself could possibly require. 

She was very good, too, about my dress, choosing 
and purchasing it herself, and having it made up 
under her own directions. Not having a daughter 
old enough to introduce, she was evidently inclined 
to exert herself on my account, and was so anxious 
about my appearance on that particular evening 
that I began to think — ^knowing her little pro- 
pensity to match-making — that she was about to 
introduce me to some one whom I was expected 

X 
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to subjugate, and finally involve in obligations of 
a matrimonial cbaracter. 

The evening came. My two eldest pupils, Isabel 
and Inez, were to appear for a short time attired 
in simple white frocks — the Marchioness remarking 
that she was not quite wise enough to keep such 
mere children entirely out of the way, but that 
she was not quite foolish enough to dress them up 
like young ladies who had reached a suifcable age 
for "introduction." She looked herself more like 
a queen than a Brazilian marchioness, in her rich 
lace dress, and her lustrous diamonds that would 
not have disgraced a royal casket. And Miss 
Mannering, with her blonde loveliness and Juno- 
like form and stature, was certainly irresistible. 

Mr. Mannering arrived very early indeed. He 
had been with us all day, helping us with his 
judgment and his taste, which, in points of decora- 
tive genius, were in no way to be despised ; and 
he only ran away, after a confidential cup of tea 
in Lady Paraiba's own boudoir, to dress as speedily 
as possible and return, looking remarkably well- 
attired, and, I must say, very pretty ! to the scene 
of action. Louisa and I were alone together in 
the alcove drawing-room when he came back again, 
before the rest of the company arrived. His fair 
complexion was all in a glow, his blue eyes were 
strangely shy and earnest, and he coloured up to 
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the light flaxen curls that shaded his rather high 
forehead as he presented two magnificent bouquets 
— one to Louisa, and the other to myself. 

"Oh! you dear, bad, kind, extravagant boy!*' 
cried Miss Mannering, holding out her beautiful 
flowers at arm's length, that she might observe 
their effect : " but Evelyn's are even better than 
mine ! I am glad of that, Clement ! Everything 
that she has ought to be of the very best — the 
very fairest !" 

He said nothing, but looked his assent with a 
grave earnestness that rather startled me. I could 
only reply, " Thank you, many times, Mr. Man- 
nering. They are the most beautiful flowers I 
ever saw. They are only too good to be so 
wasted." 

" Wastedy^^ he remonstrated, his soft voice a 
couple of tones lower and deeper than I had ever 
heard it before. 

" Yes, wasted ; for the warm air of these rooms, 
crowded as they will be soon, must very quickly 
wither their perfect bloom and dim the splendour 
of their rare beauty." 

"Never mind that," he replied, hastily; "they 
will not fade yet awhile: and they are so fresh, 
and all unwired — for I stipulated very decidedly 
for that — that I think if you put them in water 
when the night is over they will — or at least som« 
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of them — ^be as fair as ever to-morrow morning. 
I don't know about the ferns, though; but I can 
easily bring you some more if these do not revive." 

" But you ought to have given the best bouquet 
to Louisa," I said. " Mine is undeniably the finer 
and the rarer!" As indeed it was: a fitting 
bouquet for a yoimg queen, or for a peeress-bride, 
or for " the belle of the room," but scarcely suit- 
able to poor plain Evelyn Charteris, authoress and 
governess, without even a fair face to atone for her 
want of wealth and position. 

" Always the best for you," said Louisa, fondly ; 
and before I could make any rejoinder the first 
instalment of guests arrived, and the real business 
of the evening commenced. 

Soon the rooms were crowded ; the music swelled 
loud and high; fairy forms glided through the 
graceful dance; fair girls in exquisite array flitted 
hither and thither, like troops of exquisitely- 
plumaged birds; flowers shed their fragrance on 
the warm air; and in the soft lamplight many a 
cheek flushed like a rose of June, and jewels 
gleamed on snowy arms and ivory necks ; and the 
whole scene was a bright enchanted vision. 

I was excited, pleased — for it was my first 
glimpse into what people would call "society;" 
but I did not feel wildly elate, as I am sure 
iome of the young creatures did feel, as they swept 
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by me to the inspiriting strains of the musicians, 
seeming to tread on air as they swept hither and 
thither in quick and perfect measure. But then, 
they were young beauties, born to dance and sing, 
and be worshipped, or so they imagined; while I 
was only a poor governess, playing, as it were, 
the part of " a young lady " in the pleasant drama 
of that evening's entertainment. They were — 

" Kose^lined from the cold, 
And meant verily to hold 
Life's pure pleasures manifold I" 

For them the fairest flowers unfolded their sweet 
blooms — for them gems sparkled and gold was 
fashioned — ^for them the looms of India were plied 
— for them came over the salt sea-wave the costly 
spoils of Brussels, the soft bright-hued wools of 
Thibet, and the silken sheen of other countries. 
Cares they had none, or so it seemed to me, as 
I watched them dancing, or resting, or conversing 
with their partners. And I, — what had I to do 
with the gay and high-bom revel ? I seemed, to 
my own appreciation, sadly out of place. 

I danced several times with Mr. ^Mannering, once 
with a young boy-cousin of Lady Paraiba's, and 
once with my eldest pupil. Lady Isabel. I was not 
fair enough to attract the attention of those who 
knew nothing about me ; and, doubtless, there were 
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many present who would scarcely have dared to 
run the gauntlet of public opinion by dancing 
with "the governess!" For **the governess" I 
was, although my kind Marchioness treated me, 
from first to last, as if I were her peculiar charge 
and a favoured relative of her own; only the 
governess, that amphibious tabooed creature, whose 
place in society has never yet been exactly defined, 
and whose instinct alone can teach her where she 
may go, where she must stay, and under what 
circumstances she may presume to mingle freely 
with those with whom she is for the time being 
associated. 

The evening wore on, and I was getting very 
tired: and then came supper, and a rush and a 
crush ; and, not being very hungry, I chose rather 
to linger behind the others and enjoy my own 
reflections for a little while, since nothing would 
be easier than to slip down by-and-bye and refresh 
myself when the guests had again returned to the 
ball-room. I lingered in the empty room, thinking 
of my past Ufe — thinking of the dreary school-room 
at .Clackington House — of my young friends at 
Southchester, of Mrs. Wilberforce, and dearest 
Katie and her sisters, sleeping serenely in the 
shadow of their own dark hills — of many things 
and many people, as one does think aimlessly and 
uiiconnectedly, when one yields to idle reverie, 
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one thought suggesting another, and each one more 
and more irrelevant to the subject on which one 
began to reflect and to moralise in the commence- 
ment. 

I was aroused by Mr. Mannering, who inquired, 
in great concern, why I did not come down to 
supper? 

I replied that I was tired and warm, and not 
particularly hungry, and that the empty room 
was so quiet and cool, it was quite a relief to rest 
for a little while and hear only the distant hum 
of the festival. 

" Pray come to the little cloak-room," he cried, 
"Louisa is there alone. She, too, is tired. She 
has been dancing quite too much for her strength, 
and I have taken her some chicken and a glass 
of wine. Let me do you the same service." 

There was really no reason why I should de- 
cline, and, besides, it would be only kind and 
polite to join Louisa, especially if she were not 
very well ; and the mention of " chicken" made 
me feel that I really should like a little, and that 
a glass of wine would be far from unacceptable. 
So I rose and took Mr. Mannering' s arm, and he 
gravely escorted me to the little cloak-room, where, 
sure enough, Louisa was very comfortably seated, 
enjoying her supper in seclusion, and in a pleasantly 
cool atmosphere. 
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" Ah ! I am bo glad you are come," said Louisa, 
making room for me on her sofa. " Now, Clement, 
go and get her some supper." 

He needed no second bidding, but went his 
way, and in a few minutes returned with all that 
I could possibly desire ; and we all three sat there 
in the quiet cool little room chatting Tery com- 
fortably, and congratulating ourselves on the interim 
of tranquillity and rest that we had secured. Our 
suppers finished, Louisa drew aside the heavy 
curtain, letting in a flood of moonlight, and we all 
went to the window, gazing out into the clear soft 
spring night, and contrasting it with the glare 
and heat of the brilliant ball-room. For several 
minutes no one spoke. I was thinking how calm 
and sweet, how sacred even, seemed the dewy hush 
on branch and blossom, how infinitely more attrac- 
tive to a mind formed for the contemplation of 
the divine and the eternal than that gay scene in 
which for the last few hours I had been mingling. 
It was my first ball ; I almost resolved it should 
be my last. Perhaps if I had been a courted, 
flattered beauty, I might have cared more about 
it. I cannot tell, certainly, but I think not. I 
think the feverish excitement of the dance, the 
wild though polished mirth of the gay revel, the 
flush, the pride of conquest, would never have 
satisfied me for more than a brief interval. I 
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think not. I hope not. Life is too grand a 
thing, too earnest, too solemn a reality, to be 
fritted away in one long succession of vain and 
foolish dissipations. Of course, I do not mean that 
society has not its claims, and, according to one's 
rank in life, its demands upon us, both as guest 
and entertainers; but I do mean to say that it 
is a sad thing to see those who might be so much 
better occupied spending months and years of the 
best part of their existence in a wild headlong 
pursuit of pleasure, which ever leads them further 
and further on, till at last they reach some desert 
shore, some arid, barren waste, and sit down to 
sigh over faded youth, and lost youth, and un- 
realised dreams of a happiness yet to be. 

Suddenly Louisa exclaimed, "Oh! do let us go 
out into the garden. The night is so warm it 
cannot hurt us, and here are plenty of wraps. 
Just as far as the fountain, Evelyn. We shall 
come back quite refreshed for the rest of the 
evening." 

Nothing loth, I consented, for the silvered green- 
sward and the soft moonlight looked very inviting ; 
and in another minute we had cloaked ourselves 
and were stepping from the window, which was 
down to the ground. It was not, perhaps, a very 
prudent proceeding, and, undoubtedly. Miss Char- 
teris, the governess, ought to have been more 
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discreet; but somehow I felt extremely girlish 
that evening, and not inclined to make many self- 
sacrifices on the score of staid discretion. Happily 
for us the night was very warm for the season, the 
grounds were sheltered, and we did not emerge 
straight from the ball-room into the outer air. 

We passed on along the lawn and across a 
walk edged with well-grown laurels, the leaves of 
which glowed brightly in the serene rays of the 
beautiful full-orbed moon ; then we came to the 
fountain, and listened to the tinkling of the water, 
falling as with a distinct rhythm into the marble 
basin below, and we watched the flashing spray, 
as it rose and fell, and gleamed like a shower of 
diamonds against a dark back-ground of solemn 
hue, and a sky of intensest azure. Seen by the 
greater light of day it was not much : the grounds 
were circumscribed and entirely without prospect, 
for Paraiba House was too near Easthamhury to 
admit of an Eden -like parterre^ or a garden of 
old romance, or a stately pleasaunce, such as one 
reads of in books and sometimes finds in reality, 
as one goes on one's way through this prose, sober, 
work-a-day world of ours. 

But now, with that fairy fountain ringing out 
its liquid changes, like a peal of merry bells, with 
that soft April moon, and those pale but lustrous 
stars in the deep blue arch above, it was a very 
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region of beauty and romance ; and mingling with 
the tinkling drops and the light patter of the 
shining laurel-leaves was the distant sound of music, 
for again the dancers were thronging to the ball- 
room, and the revel had recommenced. 

" Ah ! that mazourka !" cried Louisa, " I must 
go in ! I promised it to Edward Carlington, when 
I was engaged six or seven deep!" And she ran 
hastily towards the house, while I, gathering up 
my shawl to follow her, said, "And I, too, must 
remember my duty : I must see that Lady Isabel 
is in bed. She went an hour ago, but I still see 
lights burning in her room." 

*' One minute. Miss Charteris, pray !" said Mr. 
Mannering, imploringly : " I have something to 
say to you — something to tell you; I will not 
detain you three minutes." 

" Very well !" I replied, rather shortly. I ftel 
annoyed, simply because I did not wish to remain, 
now that Louisa was gone, for I feared that some 
one else might be tempted by the beauty of the 
night, or that I might be seen returning to the 
house with her brother; I did not care to be 
charged with the folly and, perhaps, the impro- 
priety of wandering by moonlight with Mr. Gement 
Mannering, so I looked very grave, perhaps a little 
impatient, as I yielded to his request. 

"Do you remember," he said presently, "that 
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poem of Miss Barrett's we were reading the other 
day?" 

"What poem?*' I asked, wondering if he kept 
me there to discuss poetic literature. 

«* The Lady's Yes.'" 

I did remember it, and a dim foreboding of what 
was coming stole upon me. There was nothing, 
however, to be done, but to stand still and listen ; 
if it were to come, it might as well come then 
as at some future time. Indeed it would be far 
better to have it over, and done with. 

I suppose my face did not look very encouraging 
as it met Mr. Mannering's shy but earnest regards 
in the brilliant moonlight, for his voice became more 
tremulous as he continued : — 

" Learn to win a lady's faith 
Nobly, as the thing is high ; 
Bravely, as for life and death, 
"With a loyal gravity. 

" Lead her from the festive boards, 
Point her to the starry skies, 
Guard her by your truthful words, 
Pure from courtship's flatteries. 

" By your truth she shall be true — 
Ever true, as wives of yore— 
And her yes, once said to you, 
Shall be Ybs for evermore T* 

"Evelyn, if now, with those bright stars above us, 
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and as for life or death, I ask you that one ques- 
tion, — that has been trembling on my lips for 
many a day — ^will you say Yes ?" 

"I cannot." 

" Are you sure of that ? Oh think ! do not 
hastily crush out the hope that I have cherished, 
till I feel that I would far rather part with 
existence than with it! Say you will think of 
it !" 

" It would not be right to say so ; it would only 
be trifling with you: if T thought for months, I 
should still arrive at the same conclusion." 

" And that conclusion is, that you will not, can- 
not be my wife ?" 

"Yes! — for I do not love you; and I would 
not do you so great a wrong as to promise what 
I could never fulfil, — as you would wish it to 
be fulfilled." 

" But Evelyn, — forgive me ; I must call you so 
this once. You are taken by surprise ; I have 
blundered, as I always do ; but might you not 
learn to love me? I know I am not worthy of 
you; I know that your mind and intellect soars 
to heights that mine cannot even comprehend ; 
still, I would place myself like clay in your hands : 
you should mould me to your own will. I would 
be content to sit at your feet, the proudest and 
th^ humblest man alive; and I would love you, 
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Evelyn, as never wife was loved before. Oh ! may 
it not be so ?" 

" No ; I should not make you happy, neither 
should I be happy myself. It is useless to talk 
further about it ; let us go into the house ; and 
forgive me, if I cannot say what you wish. I am 
very sorry. I can only hope that you will soon 
cease to care about me, and soon lavish your 
affections, which I know are well worth having, 
on some other woman, who may be less cold, who 
will gladly accept and reciprocate your proffered 
love." 

" Never ! You alone can make me happy. I 
shall never ask any other woman to share my lot. 
I have worshipped you, Evelyn, ever since I first 
saw you with the children, nearly four months 
ago." 

" I am so sorry,'* was all I could say. Another 
minute, and I felt I should be weeping like a 
love-sick girl. I drove back the rising hysteria, 
but he discovered my emotion, and exclaimed, 
" You relent, Evelyn, you relent ! You will not 
quite reduce me to despair. I do not ask you to 
be mine now ; I am willing to wait your pleasure 
— to wait any length of time, if only you will 
tell me that I shall not wait in vain. Say one 
kind word ; give me one glimpse of hope, however 
distant, and I will strive to be content," 
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" Indeed I cannot," I replied, much distressed : 
" I must not, it would be so wrong ! I cannot 
give my hand without my heart; and I do not 
think I shall ever feel for you more than a very 
friendly regard and a warm esteem." 

" Then, Evelyn, I will urge you no more. God 
bless you, and make you happy, though our paths 
must be apart. I will distress you no longer: I 
know I am not worthy — I know I have presumed 
— good night 1" And close to the house we parted ; 
he turning back to the laurel-walks, and I rushing 
up to my room, bolting my door, and sinking on 
my bed in an agony of tears, and in as complete 
affliction as I had ever in my life experienced. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A LAST APPEAL. 

Op course I had no inteDtion of going down- 
stairs again that night. When I had cried till 
my head throbbed and my heart ached with 
physical as well as mental pain, I bethought myself 
of undressing, and going to bed. Slowly I rose, 
and proceeded to disentangle my apple-blossom 
wreath from my long and abimdant ringlets, and 
then, and not till then, I remembered that I could 
not count upon solitude very much longer, for 
the very person I would least have desired to 
meet and converse with, under present circum- 
stances, had arranged that night, or rather that 
morning, for it was the new day already, to share 
my room and my bed, the fact being that the 
house was rather full, so many of the guests 
coming from a distance and remaining till the 
morrow; and Louisa Mannering being, with our 
mutual and most cordial consent, quartered upon 
me in consequence. 
I was not yet ready for repose when I heard her 
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foot in the gallery without, and in another minute ' 
she was in the room. I was sitting in my dressing- 
gown before the ashes of a fire that had expired 
some hours before, and I had not the courage to 
look round as she came in. She came, however, 
straight to me, and kneeling down on the rug 
at my feet, burst into a passion of tears. Mine 
were scarcely dried, and it was all I could do 
to keep back the rising tide that threatened to 
overwhelm me; I could only stroke back her fair 
curls, and murmur — " Do not, Louisa, do not !" 

Then she looked up, and saw my red eyes and 
swollen features ; and, apparently, my lugubrious 
appearance revived her drooping spirits, for almost 
instantaneously she rallied from her depression, and 
she cried out, " Oh, Evelyn, you have been crying ! 
it is some mistake : surely, Clement did not quite 
understand you." 

*a think he did," I replied; " wjiat has he 
told you ?" 

" That he has entreated you to become his wife, 
and that you will not. Oh, my d^ar Evelyn, do — 
do say he is mistaken !" 

"I cannot, dear; for that really is the state 
of the case, Louisa! I do not love your brother, 
and surely, under such circumstances, you would 
not wish me to be his wife. I am very sorry that 
this has happened, but he would be more sorry 

X 
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pl-esentlj, when he found I had given him my 
promise, but not my affections." 

"But, Evelyn^ he is so humble! He would be 
contented with so little; he does not expect you 
to care for him as he cares for you ! He worships 
you, he is devoted to you. Oh, my dear Evelyn, 
be merciful ; do not break his heart !" 

" Louisa ! I know more of the world than you 
do, also I know more of human nature; and I 
believe that hearts are not so easily broken. Your 
brother may suffer ; I sadly fear he will : but he 
will not break his heart, in the common accepta-, 
^ tion of the term, — he will not die of grief !" 

"I do not know that! you are hard, — you are 
cruel ; and it is quite true that the heart may 
break, yet brokenly live on." 

"Louisa! once for all, I tell you that I am 
deeply grieved on your brother's account ; but I 
do not, and cannot love him ; and not loving him, 
1 will not marry him. As for broken hearts, I 
believe they are very, very rare : and it is weak, 
childish to sink under a disappointment, and waste 
one's life in vain regret and futile yearnings for 
that which can never be." 

" You think Clement weak ?" 

** 1 shall think him very weak if he gives way 
now to melancholy and despair because one ardently 
desired blessing is withheld* He must be brave. 
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manfully resolved to fight the battle of life worthily 
and patiently." 

"Ah, Evelyn !" said the poor girl, again break* 
ing into tears; "you are very wise, I know, and 
very clever; but don't you think you are a little 
hard?" 

I did not answer her; but the time came, and 
it was not so very long ere it came, when I 
remembered my cold philosophy, and my proud 
adjudication of this matter, and mourned bitterly 
over my own hardheartedness. I could not marry 
Clement Mannering, because I did not love him ; 
but I could have spoken more gently to his loving, 
mourning sister. Entrenched in all the pride of 
an icy indifference, and • a superb disdain of all 
that seemed to me foolish and unmanly, I could 
well afford to smile at his fervent attachment, and 
coldly ridicule the idea of any permanent evil 
resulting from his present trial. And yet I was 
sorry, very sorry ; only if he continued to perse- 
cute me, by means of his sister, I should be very 
angry and scornful. I would have given much 
that night to have been left to myself, to have 
worked out my train of thought in solitude and 
silence: it was most melancholy for both of us 
that Louisa and I were compelled to companion- 
ship at that particular time. 

At last I said, " Let us go to bed; Louisa ; I am 
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quite worn out, and so are you; see, that is the 
dawn peeping over the tree-tops yonder. If we 
talked for twenty-four hours, we should come to 
the same conclusions; I could not alter my deci- 
sion ; you could not see the propriety of it." 

Thus addressed, she rose from her crouching 
position, and slowly hegan to imdress, taking ofi 
flowers and jewels with a solemnity that made one 
think of a nun laying aside her hridal rohe and 
wreath for the veil and the serge of the solitary 
cloister. And a few hours hefore, we had heen so 
hlithe, so merry, so careless-heai^ed ! Now there 
were two sad hearts, and one regretful and mournful 
enough ! 

Remorseful? Yes! for when I came to think 
calmly ahout the matter, I felt I had heen to 
hlame. I ought to have discouraged Mr. Man- 
nering weeks before, in the very earliest stage of 
our intimacy. It is true, he had not in any wise 
declared himself; but he had, when 'I came to 
think of it, evinced his regard in a thousand ways, 
and I ought to have heen in his company more 
taciturn and less demonstrative. I had not played 
the coquette ; from that charge my heart of hearts 
absolved me; but I had been thoughtless, care- 
less, and heedless of another's peace. Secure in 
bemg quite heart-whole myself, it had not entered 
into my mind to suppose, for a moment, that J 
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could possibly injure him by our free, pleasaut, 
and most friendly relations. 

I cannot, however, disguise from myself that his 
attention, his quiet deference, and his instant con- 
sideration of that which would give me comfort or 
pleasure, was not at all unacceptable. It was nice 
to be thought of, pleasant to be regarded as a 
superior being, flattering to be deferred to, and 
appealed to on every subject that happened in 
the course of conversation to be mooted or dis- 
cussed. Certainly, I had been playing with edged 
tools, and though I had escaped myself with the 
mere scratch of self-reproach, another, through my 
selfish want of caution, was deeply, and it might 
be, as Louisa affirmed, irremediably wounded. 
Well ! I had learned a lesson, and for the future 
I would be more discreet ; for now that my eyes 
were opened, I saw how many opportunities I had 
had of silently but unmistakably discouraging the 
suit which had in reality been commenced two 
months before. 

It was hours before the house was quiet — ^hours 
before the strain of those hateful polkas and valses 
ceased, — hours, too, before I could drown my 
vexations and my sorrows in comfortable sleep. 
The first thing in the morning, which was in 
reality close upon noon, Louisa announced her in* 
tention of returning home immediately. 
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I thought, on the whole, it would be better so ; 
we could not associate any longer without a painful 
constraint on my part, and a very natural tinge 
of bitterness on hers ; besides, all our conversation 
would have inevitably been worked round to one 
centre. Clement — and Clement alone — ^would have 
been uppermost in our thoughts, and I know per- 
fectly well that his faithful sister would never 
have been able for many minutes together to 
keep hw name off her lips. Yes! it was better 
that, for a time, at least, we should be separated. 
But then the Marchioness ! she would wish * to 
know the reason of my guest's sudden departure. 
My visitor was, in point of fact, hers, not mine;, 
and it behoved her to make some kind of inquiry 
when, without previous notice, she withdrew herself 
from the hospitable Paraiba mansion, where she 
had just happily concluded to remain for, at least, a 
week longer. What would my lady say? Had 
she, too, been proceeding on the erroneous suppo- 
sition of my attachment to Mr. Mannering ? Poor 
Louisa, it seemed, had taken it for granted that 
where her brother was concerned, I should return 
" measure for measure ;'* she had never dreamed 
of the possibility of his addresses being rejected: 
she had always wondered who would be the happy 
woman on whom his affections should be lavished; 
but it had never occurred to her that so favoured an 
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individual should actually fail to appreciate that 
which had fallen to her share. 

"Shall you tell the Marchioness why you leave 
us to-day?" I asked apprehensively, as in grave 
silence — oh ! so changed from our ordinary stream 
of chat — we made our morning toilet. 

" Certainly," was her quiet reply, and there w^as 
a steadiness in her tone which I had never noticed 
in her before. " As my brother will visit no 
more here," she continued, " it is only due to 
Lady Paraiba that she should know why he absents 
himself; if t did not explain, it would fall to your 
share to explain the state of the case ; and, I dare 
say, you would wish to avoid that." 

Her cold, severe manner piqued me, in spite of 
my better self, and I answered with at least 
equal coolness. ** Oh ! certainly, the Marchioness 
must know ; but it is quite immaterial whether 
you speak, or whether you leave it to me." And I 
hated myself while I said it, for I felt that it 
was not immaterial. 

I kept, that day, very much in my own quarters; 
I sat with my pupils in the school-room for some 
hours, and then volunteered to take the two elder 
ones, Isabel and Inez, for a walk. They sprang up 
joyfully, declaring they were really too stupid to 
do anything but gapes and blunders, and while I 
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was putting on my bonnet, Louisa tapped at my 
door, and came in equipped for departure. 

" I am come to say * good-bye,* " sbe said in 
a tremulous voice — " I am going now, the carriage 
is coming round. Evelyn, dear! foi^ve me if I 
said one unkind word; I suppose you are right; 
but oh! you do not know what you are throwing 
away. I know Clement is not so bright and 
clever as some may l)e ; but he is so good, so true ! 
He was the best son — he is beyond praise as a 
brother; he would have been a faithful, tender, 
devoted husband, if he had only been happy 
enough to secure your regard. And I loved you 
so much myself, Evelyn ; nay, dear ! I love you 
yet, and always shall ; and I was so proud, so 
joyful, when I thought of you as my sister, my 
darling brother's own wife ! Forgive me if I have 
vexed you at all, and kiss me lovingly, and let 
us part friends." 

I replied by taking her in my arms, and kiss- 
ing her fervently, and mingling my tears with 
hers, and telling her that I knew Clement was 
very good, and very true, and I hoped she and 
I were not to be entirely separated. But she 
shook her head and said that, for the present, 
it must be so; for it would be impossible for 
her to meet me and not plead her brother's cause. 
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And then Inez came to know if I were ready, 
and we embraced again, and parted. 

Late in the evening, when I was sitting alone 
in the school-room, feeling too tired and too drowsy 
for any regular occupation, Lady Paraiba came 
in. "Come into my dressing-room," she said 
kindly ; " we will have a comfortable cup of tea ; all 
our visitors are gone, and I can conscientiously 
indulge in a little idleness." 

I went, feeling, however, no small apprehension 
of the questioning and the lecturing that might 
be in store for me; but still, if it must be, the 
sooner the inevitable explanation was over and 
done with the better. I had not been in the 
dressing-room since the previous evening, when we 
had refreshed ourselves with that same innocent 
beverage of tea, before engaging in the cares of 
the toilet. How much had twenty-four hours 
accomplished ! 

We were no sooner seated and established with 
our streaming cups than Lady Paraiba began: — 
"Well, Miss Charteris, a pretty night's business* 
you made of it! Do you know you have disap- 
pointed me extremely ?" 

" I am sorry," I said penitently. That was 
all I caidd say to myself, to Louisa, and to the 
Marchioness; it was become a sort of "refrain," 
the burden of my song, whether I willed it or not. 
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** My dear girl !*' continued her ladyship, " do 
tell me what induced you to refuse so excellent 
an offer?" 

" I do not love Mr. Mannering," I replied gravely. 
"I like him very well as an acquaintance; I 
might he his friend as our intimacy increased, hut 
I could never he his wife." 

**Now, Evelyn, you are a sensihle girl; or at 
least, I take you for one. You ai'e no sentimental;, 
vapouring Miss, talking any amount of nonsense 
ahout * responding hearts,' and * kindred spirits,' 
and hent upon playing Lydia Languish, or 
enacting the part of your favourite heroine in the 
new novel! Let us give the matter our serious 
consideration. You must not take offence at a 
little plain speaking on my part. I am your true 
friend, believe me. You have often called your- 
self a poor governess; and, as far as position 
goes, that is truth. Well, we will take it for 
grsmted that you are liappy here, and quite com- 
fortable ; still you cannot finish your life with us. 
My daughters will be educated some day ; you 
will have to seek a new home, new pupils, new 
friends ; and this will be perpetually recurring. A 
governess has no definite, settled home. However 
pleasant may be her relations with her employers, 
the time will come when they must cease. She 
is for ever becoming attached and rending asunder 
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the ties she has formed, till she grows old and 
is weary of the perpetual change of her life ! And 
this is even the bright side of the picture. I 
' am supposing what is almost an impossibility, 
when I imagine the governess, kindly treated, 
respected, and perhaps beloved in every situation 
she may undertake between her twentieth and 
her fiftieth year! It is not alone the changes of 
which I have spoken with which she has to 
contend — the chances are ten to one that some- 
times, and perhaps too frequently, she may be 
employed by persons who are utterly incapable of 
appreciating her excellencies. There are thousands 
of people to whom the govemess is "the gover- 
ness," and nothing more — a person hired to 
perform certain services for certain wages ; a person 
who must hold herself aloof from the servants' 
hall, but yet must never presume to imagine herself 
in her proper place in the drawing-room. She 
will make her appearance there, perhaps, pretty 
often ; but she must understand always that she 
is there only on sufferance, as a kind of upper- 
servant, and in nowise must she offer an opinion, 
join in badinage, or mingle with the general con* 
versation, unless she be actually appealed to, or 
desired to * make talk ' for some of the dummies 
of the party ! Do you like the prospect of such 
a life, Evelyn?" 
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** No, I do not, it is dreary and miserable in the 
extreme; but I am anticipating another destiny. 
Soon, I hope, my literary avocations may become so 
profitable as to enable me, without imprudence, 
to relinquish any other calling. While I have 
the happiness to remain under your ladyship's roof, 
I am content. You are extremely kind to me, 
and very liberal ; so is the Marquis ; my pupils are 
gentle and loving, and they have excellent abilities ; 
and your servants, taking of course their tone from 
their superiors, treat me with universal respect, 
and wait upon me as duly and willingly as if I 
had an acknowledged claim upon their time and 
services. And while your ladyship is content with 
me, I am perfectly content, and more than con- 
tent^ with my lot, and in the meantime I am 
gaining experience of the world. Through your 
kindness I see something of really good society; 
I have leisure to cultivate my mind, and my 
literary reputation is slowly but surely increasing. 
When, in due course, circumstances necessitate our 
parting, I hope to be able to stand alone on my 
position as an authoress. I have no desire to 
shorten, by a single month, the term of my resi- 
dence with you in my capacity of governess ; but 
when I have finished my work here, I have no 
idea of resuming similar labours in any other 
family." 
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" Well ! well ! that, in some measure, alters the 
case, undoubtedly ; but still your literary prospects 
are precarious. Do you know that Mr. Mannering 
has several thousands a year? He is of good 
family, though, like some of the best people here, 
he has relations with certain mercantile houses 
in South America. Even the Marquis, as you 
know, is connected with one of these princely 
foreign firms, and a right golden harvest he reaps 
from it, I must acknowledge. Mr. Mannering is 
devoted to you — marrying him, you would be 
queen-regnant, rather than queen consort. He 
would not require much submission, he would 
be content to wonder and worship !" 

" But that would not suit me. Lady Paraiba ; he 
told me that he was willing to 'sit at my feet!* 
But a husband's place is not at the feet of his 
wife ; the man is naturally the head of the woman. 
I could obey implicitly any one whom I felt was 
my superior in mind and attainment; I could 
bow to my master, whose lofty intellect com- 
pelled me to an involuntary — ^a cheerful submis- 
sion; but do not think me very wicked and 
unwomanly if I say that I am afraid I should 
be inclined to trample on my husband if he per- 
sisted in assuming a position so derogatory to 
his manly dignity. His demonstrations of in- 
feriority would be my greatest humiliation. I 
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could nor bear it ; my love, if I could baVe any 
for one so weak, would soon become mere pity; 
and pity,* after a wbile, migbt degenerate into 
contempt." 

" You are a very singular girl ! Tbere is sense 
in wbat you say, I must confess; still, you know, 
there are Exceptions in every case, and that which 
we are now considering seems to me to differ in 
many particulars from an ordinary event of the 
kind. That Mr. Mannering has not a very vigorous 
mind, I allow ; I cannot say that he has any pai*- 
ticular genius ; and his talents, though rather above 
the average, are not by any means brilliant; still, 
he is truth and kindness itself — that which is 
lacking in himself he can appreciate in others. 
He is generous ; he is naturally of an affectionate 
disposition, and unmistakably formed for the most 
thorough enjoyment of domestic felicity. His life 
is pure. I never heard one whisper of scandal at 
his expense ; indeed, he is generally supposed to 
be a religious man; his sister waits to welcome 
you with open arms — her admiration of you b 
second only to her brother's ; and last, and, per- 
haps, in your eyes, least, his worldly circumstances 
and prospects are extremely good. All this you 
reject from mere caprice ! I think what I have so 
6ften heard about female authors must be true l^ 

"What' is that, pray?'* 
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" That they have every sense but common-sense ; 
indeed, I must say I think it is so in your case.** 

I was silent, but not convinced; and here we 
were interrupted, and our conversation happily came 
to an end. I went to bed harassed and almost 
fretful. I saw the force of much which Lady 
Paraiba had brought forward, but I did not wavier 
in my decision. I arose the next morning, however, 
refreshed, and in excellent temper, more resolved 
than ever to pursue vigorously my literary occupa- 
tions, and to do my very best with my dear pupils 
— who were improving rapidly under my tuition. 
I began to hate balls, and associate them with 
catastrophes real or imaginary, and I heartily 
wished I had never known Mr. Clement Mannering, 
who, for §ome time, I was afraid, must be a 
thorn in the flesh and stumbling-block in my path. 

A few days passed away, and I was beginning to 
recover my former tranquillity. I heard and saw 
nothing of Mr. Mannering or his sister; Lady 
Paraiba never mentioned their names, and I hoped 
that little episode in my history was fairly at 
an ewd. The weather was delightful, and, though 
the neighbourhood of Easthambury is not parti- 
cularly beautiful, we took some pleasant strolls, 
and gathered primroses and violets, and watched 
the young lambs at play, and listened to the 
warbling of the bijfds in the budding branches; 
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and then there was always the river and the great 
sea attainable afler a very short journey. One 
evening — I cannot now remember how many after 
the ball, but I know that the moon that had 
lighted us at the fountain was yet in its last 
quarter — I was sitting at the library windoi^ 
watching the fading light on the blossoming trees 
in the garden (the Marquis and Marchioness 
were away from home with their two youngei 
children, and Isabel and Inez were spending the 
afternoon with a young friend in the neighbour- 
hood). So I was alone, thinking of my new book, 
regarding with pleasure the lovely sunset radiance 
in the sky, and on the tall tree-tops, and forgetting 
that such a person as Clement Mannering had evei 
troubled my peace of mind, when some one in 
bonnet and mantle entered the room, and fell on 
my neck in a passion of tears. It was Louisa 
Mannering, and she waited for no formalities of 
speech, but cried, "Evelyn, Evelyn ! if you have 
a woman's heart in your bosom save my brother ! 
He will die ; he is not strong ; he cannot subdue 
this unfortunate passion. Oh! consent to be his 
wife, and earn his everlasting gratitude and mine." 
I trembled, and did not know what to answer. 
But Louisa went on with a pathos and eloquence 
I had not imagined to be in her. She described 
her brother's failing health — his serious illness; 
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indeed, gave the opinion of his medical friends, and 
added her own steadfast and mournful conviction 
that I only could interpose to save him from an 
early grave. There was so much passion and 
earnestness in what she said, and the bare idea 
of causing so much suffering overcame me so 
thoroughly that I could only weep and tremble, 
and keep silence. "Was it really true ? would 
Clement Mannering really die, and could I save 
him? 

"Yes! I could indeed," Louisa declared. "One 
word, one little word, would be enough. Oh ! surely 
I was relenting, surely I would no longer refuse to 
make the happiness, the bliss, of one who loved me 
too much for his own safety ! Might she go back 
with a message of healing, just that little word 
he was dying to hear— only— only one word ?" 

Yes! but that one word involved tremendous 
results ; I felt that if it were spoken I could never 
go back. It would not be for my own happiness, 
I was assured; but was I to consider that, when 
a human life was at stake ? Alas I alas ! I wavered ; 
I felt frightened, and Louisa saw my irresolution, 
and pleaded the more strongly and the more 
pathetically. 

At last I told her that I would consider the 
subject again, and let her know my decision the 
next evening. This was as much as she had 

z 
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hoped for, for up to that moment I had steadily 
refused to entertain the idea of any further con- 
sideration ; I had deemed my refusal irrevocable. 
And she thanked me, and fondled me till I really 
felt pleased to think how much happiness I was 
bestowing ; and she went away at last, saying that 
Clement would be more than satisfied with my 
consent to re-consider my previous rejection of his 
suit; and that if I would — if I would only say 
yes ! life would be but too fair, too bright, too 
promising to him and to her. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

DAEBY AND JOAN. 

All that night I lay awake thinking of what I 
had done, for I felt that it would be quite impossible 
now to go back : the shred of hope I had accorded 
could not, either for honour's sake or for pity's, 
sake, be snatched away again from him, who would 
hold on to it with all the strength and desperation 
of one who is struggling in deep waters for life or 
death. I told myself that I had promised nothing; 
that I had only consented to re-consider my previous- 
determination ; but in my heart I knew that the 
die was cast, and my fate irrevocably sealed. 

Strange to say, in all this perplexity, I never 
thought of asking guidance where alone I could be 
certain to obtain faithful and unerring direction. 
Like the Israelites of old, in the matter of the 
men of Gibeon, I asked not counsel of the Itovd; 
Was it strange, then, that I should err? that I 
should fail to perceive that which was just and 
right in the matter ? that I should walk wilfully, 
as it were, into the snare laid for my foolish feet ? 
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In the morning Ladj Paraiba came home ; and 
entering the schoolroom, where we were all very 
busy with our Grerman studies, she immediately 
remarked that I was looking pale. I felt myself 
colouring violently, as I replied that I had slept 
very badly ; and then Lady Inez volunteered the 
information that Miss Mannering had been to pay 
me a visit, and the Marchioness looked keenly 
and almost suspiciously into my face, and I felt 
very hot and uncomfortable. 

"You have something to tell me?*' she said, 
sitting down with the quiet resolution of a person 
who is determined to inquire fully into the matter 
in hand. 

I assented, but looked at my. four pupils, who 
were, no doubt, as curious as their mother to know 
what had happened in that prolonged interview of 
the previous evening: and Lady Paraiba at once 
reduced them to despair by saying, "Put away 
your books, girls, and go into the garden ; the 
morning is so fine, you ought to be in the open 
au:!" 

" It is not time," pleaded Isabel ; " Miss Charteris 
likes to keep us till twelve o'clock." 

"Kever mind now," was the ready answer; 
" Miss Charteris and I have something to say to 
each other; she will excuse you." 

When they were fairly gone, I told Lady Paraiba 
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what Louisa's errand had been, and what had been 
its result, so far as I was concerned. 

"I am very glad!" returned the Marchioness, 
emphatically ; " very glad that you have come to 
your senses, my dear ! I will write at once, and 
ask Mr. Mannering to spend the evening with us ; 
we shall be quite alone, and I shall have letters to 
write." 

" But," I interposed, " 1 have not said that I 
have made up my mind to accept Mr. Mannering; 
indeed I have not !" 

" Indeed you have !" was the somewhat stern 
answer. "Now, do not play the coquette, or I 
shall be quite disappointed in you; you have im- 
plied, if you have not spoken, your acceptation of 
Mr. Mannering's addresses. I will not permit you 
to worry yourself, and torment a very excellent 
man any longer. I am going now to write my 
note :" And she went, and the note was written 
and every hour, as it swiftly passed away, brought 
nearer and nearer the crisis of my fate. When 
I went to dress, I looked so ugly and cross, and 
my complexion was once more so thoroughly dingy, 
that I began to think it was possible, after all, 
that he might change his mind, and think better 
of it, before he burdened himself with a wife so 
"unfortunately plain." And I was so tired that 
I would willingly have gone to bed, instead of 
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going down to the alcove drawing-room, crochet in 
hand, iu readiness to receive my lover. 

But that could not be, and wearily enough I 
adjusted a toilet, that I did not dare to neglect, 
feeling quite sure that if I encountered Lady 
Paraiba, and she discerned anything careless or 
unbecoming in my dress, I should be sent up to 
my room again, in order that the deficiences might 
be remedied without any delay. I think, indeed, 
she waylaid me for this purpose, for I met her as 
soon as I descended to the drawing-room, though 
she professed to be shut up in her boudoir, 
writing important letters. With a nod of appro- 
bation, and an injunction to be ** a good girl " she 
went away, and I was left to the contemplation 
of my approaching fate. 

At last Mr. Mannering came. I had become so 
nervous and low that I seemed .to have waited a 
long time, and I anxiously listened for tokens of 
his approach, with something of the feelings of a 
person who is about to suffer an operation which 
he has unwillingly consented to undergo, and wishes 
to have performed as speedily as possible. But 
as he entered the room 1 forgot myself in wonder 
and pity at his altered appearance. Years seemed 
to have passed over him since he and I parted 
scarcely a fortnight before ; and at the first glance 
I saw that Louisa's apprehensions had by no means 
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been unfounded. He looked so pale, so worn, so. 
miserably thin, and his countenance wore such 
unmistakable traces of severe suffering that my 
heart was touched, and I welcomed him with a 
kindness which I had not intended to evince ; but 
which was only kindness, after all. He almost sank 
on the sofa by my side, and a colour that was 
startlingly like a brilliant consumptive flush banished 
the ashy pallor that had almost terrified me, and 
lighted up the mild blue eyes, which wore their 
usual sweet and earnest expression. Yes ! a sweet 
face was Clement Maunering's ; only it wanted 
power, and was to my thinking " effeminate ;" the 
face was exactly a repetition of Louisa's, with the 
addition of a silky beard and very curly light 
whiskers. 

I could not but look with compassion on the 
wasted hand that held mine in such a feverish 
clasp ; I began to think it would make me happy if 
I really could atone for all this misery, and restore 
health and joy to one who certainly deserved a 
better fate than that to which I had unwittingly 
consigned him. I knew that he had grieved ter- 
ribly, and I understood that his health was sadly 
shaken j but I had had no idea of the extraordinary 
change which had passed over him in so brief a 
period. I could not have believed that two short 
weeks could possibly have effected this painful 
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alteration; Months ooald scizoelj hsve made 
greater ravages in his finrm and fiuse. . 

** You know that Lady Paraifaa asked me to 
come here this evening ?" he said, at length, in a 
voice as tremulous from physical weakness as from 
s^tation of spirit. 

'* Yes !" I answered ; *' she told me she was going 
to write to you." 

" And you did not wish to prevent it ?" 

** No ! I think not — ^I hardly know ; hut I am 
glad now that you are come. Have you been so 
very ill ?" 

"So ill, Evelyn, that I feared it would be im- 
possible to respond to Lady Paraiba*s kind invita- 
tion. It found me in bed; for even the hope, 
the little hope that Louisa brought me last night 
was not sufficient to rouse me from the complete 
state of prostration into which I had fallen. But 
tell me quickly, Evelyn, what is to be my fate? 
I cannot bear suspense — ^it kills me with its slow 
torture ; and I am too weak — weak in every way, 
alas ! Ah, Evelyn, speak ! have mercy ; for the 
love of Heaven do not say I' can be no more 
to you than that which I have been !" And half in 
the earnestness of his passion, and half, perhaps, 
from sheer bodily exhaustion, he sank at my feet 
like 9ne who awaits the sentence of life or death. 

I had been less than woman had I not beea 
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subdued, had not a profound pity, a deep and 
anxious tenderness taken possession of my heart — 
a pity and a tenderness which I was quite willing 
to interpret as the new-born sentiment of love. 
You must remember that my lover was seeking to 
establish himself on no pre-occupied ground : there 
was no shadow of a mightier, stronger affection 
within my soul: I was "fancy free" as a little 
child : the holy innermost sanctuary of my woman's 
soul was altogether void ; it guarded on its secret 
shrine no worshipped image of the past, or of the 
present ; it treasured up on its sacred altar no 
precious memories of the days that were gone by ; — 
only dwelt there a strange and shadowy ideal — a 
dim and beautiful vision of some one, who might 
some day come and make me his own, his best 
beloved one, his friend for life, — some one whose 
grandeur of soul should scarcely exceed his human 
tenderness of heart, — some one with a face lit up 
with that strange mystic beauty that seems to have 
been caught from gazing on angels — a face that 
you could think beheld — 

" Without the sacramental mist 
Wrapt round us like a sunlit halo, 
The great vision of the face of Christ.*' 

Some one whose intellect should be kingly, whose 
truth should be like "the everlasting hills,'* whose 
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life should be pure and holy as the saints ind 
martyrs of the old heroic days of Christendom,— 
someone whose love would he sole, fearless, 
passionate, most tender, and most unchangeable, 
— someone gifted with precious treasures of mind 
and soul, and with all manly graces, all sublime 
and rarest virtues — a saint, an angel in the flesh, 
a hero of goodness, a glorious paladin of this later 
day; a king among men, compelling to his sway 
his fellow-mortals by the power of his wondrous 
excellence, and matchless beauty of face and soul : 
by his strength of purpose, his unsullied life, and 
by his wide great Catholic mind, that could love 
all, and pity all, and teach all from his own rich 
treasure - stores of wisdom, and goodness, and 
learning ! 

Did such a one exist upon earth ? And if one, 
there could be hut one surely ; if such a one really 
lived in mortal guise, should we ever meet? or 
meeting, should I, poor, plain, insignificant, un- 
worthy creature that I was, should I ever hope 
to win his regards ? However, there was my ideal, 
in all its glory and purity, in my maiden' heart! 
And there was my actual lover in all his devo- 
tion and sufiering at my feet ! 

He looked up in my face, with an agonised 
entreaty on his, such as I had never seen or 
dreamed of before — such as, thank Gh)d, I have 
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never seen sir.ce; it was the agony of one who has 
endured to the last point of endurance, and yet 
dreads an increase of torture that cannot be borne. 

" Be happy !" I said, gently, for my whole soul 
was melted ; " be happy, Clement ! I will try to 
love you faithfully, as a wife should!" And then 
the nerves which had been strung to their utmost 
tension gave way, and he sobbed like a child, and 
hid his face in the folds of my dress, while he 
grasped my hand in a rapture that needed no words 
to express its full completeness. I was glad when 
something like calmness was restored, for I had 
begun to fear lest joy might work a worse evil 
than sorrow ; and then he implored me again and 
again to tell him that it was no dream, no 
wild fantasy of delirium but a blissful undoubted 
reality! 

At last I said — " I think you want some tea 1" 
and in the most prosaic way I rose to ring the bell 
for the urn, the cups and saucers being already on 
the table. And though he remonstrated once or 
twice, he seemed quite content to be treated as an 
invalid, as indeed, he was ; and I waited' upon him 
in a quiet, comfortable, wifely fashion, that seemed 
to put matters into shape with wonderful celeiity, 
considering the tragic state of things a few minutes 
before. 

"Evelyn, how shall I ever thank you? How 
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can I erer reprnw yoar goodness P* were bis find 
words, after tea, and dry toasty and a few miiraiB 
of quiet happiness had bfonght bim back firom flu 
borderB of somethii^ Toy hke a fainting fit. 

^Bj getting wdl as iast as yoa can, looidni 
like jour old sdf^ dement," I answered cheeiilj. 

" And you do love me, Evdyn — a little — just i 
little ?" was the next timid lorer-like question. 

I replied, *^ I wiU not deoeiTe yon, Glemenl 
Betide what may, yon shall hear only the trot] 
from my lips. I do not lore you yet as I oogb 
to love you if I am to be your wife ; but I wil 
try to love you. I shall look upon yoa now as n; 
closest and best Mend, to whom I owe all con 
fidence, and truth, and esteem, and affection." 

" And you care for no one else, Evelyn ? Ther 
is no one in the world to whom you accord tha 
which you say cannot yet be mine ?" 

" No one — ^you have no rival !" 

''Then I am content, far more than content 
You have made me very happy, my darling; Go< 
bless you for it ! And if all that I have and an 
can give you one minute's happiness, it is yours 
entirely and without reserve your own ! I an 
willing, dear, to wait for the greater and deepe: 
love that you will give me in time to come.'* 

And so we sat talking side by side for more thai 
an hour, when Lady Paraibai thinking we had hac 
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ample time to come to an understanding, came down 
to inspect our proceedings, and with a pleasant 
smile and nod, cried out — " Ah ! a very interesting 
tableau I Darby and Joan, upon my word ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ABBEYLANDS. 

So it came to pass that Clement Mannering ai 
I were engaged ; and Louisa arrived next day in 
thrill of grateful aflfection to load me with than) 
and caresses ; and the Marquis congratulated m 
and the Marchioness herself seemed as pleased as 
one of her own daughters had just achieved a ma 
important conquest. In all the first ^IcU of m 
engagement I found it pleasant enough — it wa 
pleasant to be an object of consideration, to I: 
deferred to, to be always first with at least on 
person in the world. It was pleasant also to hav 
protection on whom I had already, as it were, 
lawful claim ; to receive presents, to find books an< 
flowers daily flowing in upon me, and to know tha 
if I had wished for the Kohinoor diamond, m^ 
betrothed would at leasf<^ have strained every nerv< 
and stretched every possibihty in an ineffectua 
attempt to obtain it. 

In the month of May, when we had been afliancec 
about four weeks, Clement humbly suggested thai 
we might think about being married some day oi 
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other, and to the some day or other'* I kindly 
consented. But would I not give him an idea of 
when the "some day" should be? Why not in 
June or July, or, at the very latest, in August, 
which would leave ample time for the orthodox 
wedding preparations ? 

But to this I would not, or could not, bring 
myself to consent. I had brought myself to look 
with a certain complacence on my engagement, but 
the idea of a speedy marriage filled me with dismay 
and apprehension. Why it was so I could not 
divine: I only know I shrank from placing the 
last and irrevocable seal on my destiny. I could ' 
not relinquish my freedom. Though I told myself 
that I loved Clement Mannering, though I allowed 
him to think that he had at last won the citadel of 
my affections, I had many a misgiving that the sort 
of love I entertained was by no means sufficient in 
itself to justify an union of so close and sacred a 
nature that Christ Himself has deigned to use it as 
a symbol of His inseparable relations with His 
Church — ^an union, too, that could never be dis- 
solved as long as we both should live ! 

And, as the time wore on, these misgivings were 
strengthened. With a conscientious painstaking, 
that makes me smile now, and sigh, too, when I 
recall it, I strove to please my affianced husband 
in all things — trying, I suppose, to make up the 
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tale of that which I felt to be owing to him h] 
paying a dutiful and even exaggerated attention t( 
his wishes. To give him pleasure I condescended t< 
practise dance-music, for he had a strange passioi 
for polkas, valses, and galops, to say nothing o 
quadrilles that he brought me by the score, whethe 
they were good, bad, or indiflferent. As for polkas 
they were coming out then like leaves in May, fo: 
they were in the zenith of their popularity, an( 
every polka that issued from the publisher's ware 
houses had its place in my portfolio, and Clemen 
was never tired of hearing them. 

As for my own beloved Handel, and Pergolesi 
and Sebastian Bach, and Mendelssohn, he did no1 
care for them in the least ; he would listen to mj 
interpretation of these, my favourite composers, ai 
long as I chose to sit at the piano, but then hi 
would have done that contentedly if I had pleased 
to entertain him with " Czerny's Five-finger Exer- 
cises." Only I could see that my most cherished 
pieces made no impression upon him, and he would 
sit quietly Hstening to the " Stabat Mater," or t€ 
one of Mozart's " Glorias," or to an " Agnus Dei," 
with a calm and pleased expression of face, and, 
when I had finished, exclaim, " Very pretty indeed ! 
and how beautifully you play it ! But now, Evy 
dear, let us have the 'Kedrwa Polka' and the 
* Coquette Quadrilles?'" 
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And with the soul of a martyr I played both 
polka and quadrille, wondering how any one could 
possibly have the bad taste to prefer such flimsy 
rubbish to the grand and immortal compositions 
of the great masters of music. But I played it, 
nevertheless, and well too — for Clement Hked it, 
and it was my duty to please him. It was the 
same with books : we seldom cared for the same 
authors. He dealt chiefly in the sentimental, ultra- 
romantic school of letters; his delight was in a 
kind of improved "Werter" literature, if I may 
venture to call it so, and his poetical tastes were 
of a similar nature. And I, who liked a little sen- 
timent very well in its place, and with all my heart 
loved a genuine and high-toned pathos, liked also 
something more. I revelled in Shakespeare, as a 
matter of course, especially in the classical and 
historical plays. Mr. Mannering cared only for 
" Eromeo and Juliet," and one or two others of the 
same class. I delighted in Macaulay, and Cole- 
ridge, and the Essays of Elia, and I found a 
wondrous joy in the eloquence of Burke and the 
vigorous prose of De Quincy. He, poor fellow, tried 
hard to like what to me were sources of the deepest, 
purest pleasure; but I easily perceived that they 
were to him very much what the trashy polkas 
were to me. He could not enter into them: his 
soul and the souls of my favourite authors never 
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i«s£ided ; tbf T vcre m Imden and m wearineflB to 
bim. and rerj looa I left off penecating him iritii 
- s»kiiiz puBiget,*' and ''findlile espEesaoiiB," and 
ke^ XDV liteianr apjxeeiaiiana to myadf . 

3si I WIS venr sad wbcsi I tlioiight of the di|n 
:o ^xn«, and the solitude of heart that must per 
: jioe be mine — a hr wane aolitude than that wludi 
accrues from utter isolation in life, when there is no 
one vith whom we can ever dream of tfr^^Kiignig 
thought and feeling ! 

Then my chief poets: first of all the old ie> 
nowned and honoured bazda of aong — Homer, 
Milton, Tasso, Dante ; and then the gloriooa aingen 
of our own age — Tennyson, juat wearing his M 
laurels of so well-earned fame, and Mrs. Bamtt 
Browuing, or Miss Barrett Barrett, as she was m 
those, her maiden days — ^Mrs. Hemans, so womanlj, 
pure, so lofty, so resonant in her verse I The old 
poets Clement honeiitlj confessed he did not like. 
Homer had tortured him in earlier days ; MUton 
he had tried to read as a duty, hut never finished 
the fifth book, and, knowing nothing of Italian, 
Tasso and Dante were to him, as a matter of course, 
in the original, sealed volumes. Tennyson and 
Mrs. Browning, as a whole, he tried hard to under- 
stand, but evidently failed; and «/» Memoriam;* 
which he brought me about this time in a most 
costly and elegant binding, was to him, I am certain, 
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a cruel and lingering punishment, since he persisted 
in reading it aloud for my edification, while I was 
busied with my needle. I had not the heart to 
tell him that " In Memoriam " was a book for 
one's solitary hours, and so we waded through it, 
he reading it as if it were Sanscrit, and I listening 
in a state of weary depression that I could scarcely 
account for, and quite unable to enjoy to any extent 
that truly great and magnificent poem, which I have 
since read and le-read, and pondered and wondered 
at, till I know much of it by heart. 

"And is this love?" I asked myself, mournfully 
enough. " Is this the sweet romance of life, of which 
poets sing, and of which writers of fiction — aye, 
and of history also — tell us such wonderful things ? 
Must there always be this void, this sense of un- 
satisfied longing, this striving after something high 
and lovely which can never be attained ? Oh ! my 
ideal! Would it not have been better to have 
wedded myself to that beautiful myth of my own 
creation, and so, forswearing all other lovers, have 
bound myself to the non-existent or unknown * him' 
to the end of my days ? better than giving myself 
in honourable matrimony to one who, while he 
adored, never would and never could understand 
half the strivings, half the depths, or joys, or 
sorrows, or eestacies of my innermost self?" 

And the days and weeks, as they glided by. 
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drew ns no nearer together. Often, after parting 
from him — my tender lover, my affianced husband, 
my heart was very heavy and an unspeakable sorrow 
weighed down my spirit — a void, a weariness, a 
chilling sense of forced companionship and life-long 
solitude, a trembling apprehension of some great 
troublfe near at hand, possessed me whenever I gave 
myself up to retrospection of the past, contempla- 
tion of the present, or anticipation of the future. 

And sometimes I made Clement very miserable, 
and he reproached me, and called me " cold," and 
entreated to know how and why I was offended. 
Then ensued long wordy discussions meant for ex- 
planations, that would have ended in quarrels had 
he been one shade more selfish or self-conscious, one 
tithe less amiable and gentle, one iota less devoted 
to the insensible object of his idolatry. I believe I 
might have cared more for him had he not always 
yielded to me, so meekly and so humbly, whatever 
might be the point at issue. I think if he had 
sometimes paid me back in my own coin of indif- 
ference and coolest self-possession, I might have 
been roused from the apathy that, in spite of myself, 
seemed stealing over heart and mind; but it was 
not to be, and day by day I felt more hopeless, more 
dreary, more sick at heart. 

I had promised, as you may remember, to spend 
the summer vacation with my dear friends the Wil- 
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berforces ; but now that the time had arrived, 
though I loved them more dearly than ever, and 
though I prized more highly than before their 
affectionate regards, I could not go to Kirby-Eden- 
dale and tell to Katie and her mother the story 
of my engagement, or disclose to them the feelings 
with which I anticipated the marriage that sooner 
or later must come to pass. 

They wrote, of course, begging me to ratify my 
promise ; but I had an excellent excuse in the fact 
that Lady Paraiba insisted on my accompanying 
her and the children, and a whole staff of domestics, 
on a tour to the Irish lakes. Clement and Louisa 
were also to accompany us. 

But it was not fated that Clement Mannering 
should set foot on the Emerald Island: events 
occurred that, for a time at least, must interrupt 
our plans. I think I told you that he had relations 
with a certain house in Brazil ; and, just as we 
were preparing to set out on our Hibernian journey, 
news suddenly reached him that his presence was 
immediately and imperatively required at Eio Ja- 
neiro* At first he declared that he would not go — 
business might right itself as it best could ; but the 
Marquis, with whom he consulted, urged him 
strongly to respond to his partner's appeal, and 
show himself for a short time on '' the other side 
of the water," — by which phrase he did not mean 
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the other side of the noble river on which East- 
hamburj stands, or even on the other side of St. 
George's Channel, but the other and far away side 
of the broad Atlantic Ocean. 

Looking at the matter in several lights, Clement 
was obHged to confess that the Marquis's advice 
was sound, and that, indeed, nothing remained but 
to set out for Eio as soon as possible, that his 
return, and, consequently, our marriage, might not 
be delayed any longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

It was the night before his departure ; he was to 
set sail early in the forenoon of the next day, and 
he and I sat alone in the library. I felt sorry, 
though relieved, that he was going away, and his 
own spirits were extremely low : he was melancholy 
and depressed to the last degree. " Then you 
promise, Evelyn," he was saying, "to be quite 
ready when I return in the autumn, or the early 
winter?" 

My heart sunk within me, but I answered in the 
affurmative. Then he continued, "Now that I am 
going away, Evy, I feel far from happy, and restless 
in my mind. If you loved me more it would not 
be so." 

"Surely you can trust me," I said, proudly, 
"because, if you cannot — — " 

"Trust you, Evelyn? Aye! to the death! I 
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know that you will never break your plight ; but 
it would be as bad to me if you were tempted to 
break it." 

"I do not understand you. I have no other 
suitor ; I have told you before, you have no rival !*' 

" I know — not now ! But some one may arise, 
and put forth claims that you might recognise, 
were it not for the prior existence of mine." 

"I cannot say that may not happen, though I 
think it unlikely. If I had never been engaged to 
you, I might very possibly have been engaged at 
some time or other to some one else. You cannot 
find fault with that?" 

" Oh, no ! that were childish, indeed ; but I have 
such a dread of you preferring some one else." 

" I have never yet seen the man I prefer to you !" 

He brightened up at this ; then he added, " Do 
not be vexed with me, Evelyn ; you will never, 
never know what you are to me ! If I were to lose 
you now, I should die ; you are all the world — ah ! 
more than all the world to me. Do not be angry 
with me; but give me once more your promise, 
your sacred promise, to be my wife — ^mine only, 
when I return." 

" I promise you, Clement ! If I live I shall be 
your wife, I suppose ! Ah ! do not be so silly. 
You are like a child, who fancies everybody, young 
and [old, covets his favourite toy ! No one will 
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seek to win my faith from you. You are the only 
lover I ever had; and now everybody, in some 
inscrutable way, has discovered the fact of oar 
engagement. An honourable man would as soou 
think of making love to a married woman as to a 
girl who is known to be already engaged; and 
really all the people I am likely to meet in your 
absence are aware of the ties existing between us." 

We talked a little longer, till the grey sultry 
July evening deepened into summer night, and then 
we parted ; but I was to go with Louisa next day, 
and see him embark. A few more hours, and he 
was tossing about on the foaming billows and I 
was making preparations for the Irish tour. 

We enjoyed Killarney to perfection, for the 
weather was brilliantly fine, and not too hot, and 
we spent some time also on the western coast, 
and came home through the rugged but picturesque 
wilds of G-alway towards the end of August. 

And now I began to be busy, preparing for my 
marriage, which was to take place iu November, or 
at the latest in the following month; and as at 
this time some one was discovered who would take 
my place at Paraiba House, I thought it best to 
resign in her favour without loss of time. So in 
September my govemess-hfe came to an end, and 
I was a lady at large, with the prospect before 
me of several months of unlimited ireedom. At 
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first I was rather at a loss to know how to bestow 
myself. Louisa would have had me take up my 
abode with her; but that was not to be thought 
of, for of course it would not do for Mr. Mannering 
to return and find me already domiciled in his 
house ; so I concluded, under Lady Paraiba's advice, 
to board with some respectable family in the neigh- 
bourhood of Easthambury for the short remainder 
of my single life. 

And here I was particularly fortunate, for by 
the merest chance, as it seemed, I heard of two 
highly-respectable maiden ladies, whose income being 
suddenly reduced, were anxious to take a lady- 
boarder, who would be entirely one of the family, 
and whose payments would enable them to remain 
in the house in which they had lived for many 
years. I had plenty of money at that time, for 
the Paraibas had been so generous that I had 
spent very little of my year's salary : and a distant 
relation of my father's, whom I had never seen, 
died, and kindly left me a legacy of one hundred 
pounds; also, I was making something by my 
writing, which was becoming almost monthly more 
and more profitable in a pecuniary point of view. 
So I had no difficulties in that way, and I felt that 
I could afford very well to subscribe to the terms 
required by the Misses Capel, and at the appointed 
time I left the kind Marchioness laden with presents 
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and good wishes, and eazneBtlj requesied to come 
back and visit her as often as I could. The MiMeB 
Gapel w^re of the sort of women that one commo&ly 
calls " charming.'* They had been handflome; 
indeed, the younger one was still so, for she was 
not much over forty years of age : tlie elder, seyen 
years her senior, was staid and stately, but a dever, 
vigorous-minded woman, having an ezt^isive know- 
ledge of the world, of men and letters, and being 
possessed of genuine amiability of temper and 
benevolence of heart. Miss Joanna played and 
sang very weU ; she dressed artistically, and was 
an excellent housekeeper : both sisters had brilliant 
powers of conversation ; Miss Capel especially ooald 
talk well upon almost any subject that could be 
started. They lived on the other side of the 
river; in that part of Easthambory which, as 
regards position, may be said to answer to the 
Surrey side of London. Their house, called 
"Abbey lands," was roomy and convenient, and 
the library, a charming wainscotted room, looking 
to the south-west, was to be my especial apartment 
whenever I wished to engage in literary pursaits : 
my bed-room, large and commodious, commanded a 
charming view of the river, of the shipping on 
the opposite shore, and of the spires and towers 
of Easthambury itself. But the garden ! — ah ! 
that garden ! shall I ever forget its nut-tree walks^ 
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and its quaint flower-beds and stone vases, and 
its stately peacock, that soon came to be fed from 
my hand, and tamely followed me up and down 
the broad terrace, that almost overhung the river. 
At the end of the garden was a low wall, built 
into the solid rock, and covered with ivy ; but 
though on the garden side the barrier was scarcely 
above your knees, on the side of the river there 
was quite a precipice of mingled rock and wall, 
going down sheer to the shingle beneath. I loved 
to go there at high tide, and watch the waves beat- 
ing and tumbling, and the sea-weed floating fringe- 
like from the fretted stone below ; and in the wildest 
storms they told me the salt spray actually dashed 
right upon the mossy stone terrace, that was my 
favourite promenade in all that large and half- 
neglected garden. 

Several years ago, being in Easthambury, I went 
to look once more on the house and garden of 
Abbeylands. I wanted to see the old terrace, and 
one walk in particular, where in spring time the 
apple-blossoms met overhead : I wanted to stand 
again in the large dining-room and in the pleasant 
sunny library — for all those places were to me 
hallowed ground. No crusader of old ever ap- 
proached the holy city with greater reverence than 
I re-visited Abbeylands, — it was to me a grave, 
an altar, the shrine of memories most precious 
and inextinguishable. 
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In the glorious May evening I set out on mj 
journey alonSf for I needed no 9ompanion8hip, and 
indeed wished for none. I came down to the noiij, 
busy quay. I crossed the river, and landed cnoe 
more at the ferry, as in olden time. But the feny- 
house was strangely altered, and -every step I took 
showed me the lapse of years that had intervened 
since the days when those streets and lanes were to 
me familiar ground. On I went as in a dream, 
confused and surprised ; for the ancient landmarks 
had all disappeared, and I could scarcely find mj 
way, direct as it was, and well as I remembered 
it. Where was the old house ? Where the green 
field at the side ? 

There was the river, and there were the rains 
of the Abbey, and there was the church, and some 
very peculiar trees, that I recognised on the instant ; 
but the house in which I had lived with the Misses 
Capel, the garden where I had roamed and mused, 
and listened to the river's swell, and wished, like 
the loiterer on " The Bridge," 

" That the ebbing tide 
"Would bear me away on its bosom, 
O'er the ocean wild and wide :" — 

Where were they indeed? At last I found in a 
high wall a large strong gate standing open : I 
looked in^ and there was a portion of the house, 
—only a portion — ^yet standing; but the dining- 
room was turned into a counting-house and a private 
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office; and the garden was swept away bodily; 
for dock-basins were in process of formation where 
once I had felt the apple-blossoms flattering about 
me in those never-to-be-forgotten May evenings, 
that I shall tell you about presently ; and on the 
very spot where the poor peacock had loved to 
trail his sweeping plumes, men were hard at 
work on iron-clad steamers ! 

Alas I alas ! how time hurries us all on ! how 
change and decay steal over that which we could 
cherish intact and unaltered for ever! But the 
world goes on, and from its changes is bom pro- 
gress; and from the ruins of that which one 
generation mourns rises up the stately edifice, in 
which men of a later day glorify themselves, and 
smile with complacent sense of superiority at the 
weak and childish tastes and tendencies of the 
century that is past. 

I suppose Tennyson was right when he said that 
it was — 

" Better, men should perish one by one, 
Than that earth should stand at gaze, like Joshua's moon' in 
Ajalonl" 

when he wrote — 

*' Not in vain the distance bewons. Forward, forward let us 
range. 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooyes of 
change/' 
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But all this has nothing to do with the Abbey- 
lands of my youth. It was quiet enough thea 
The steam ferry-boats came near sometimes, and 
the stately ship glided up and down the broad river 
when the tide was at the full ; but we heard little 
of the din and confusion of the great busy world 
across the sparkling, heaving waters; we heard 
only the murmur of the waves on the weed-fringed 
rocks, the rustling of the trees, the moaning of the 
winds in the damp ruined cloisters hard by, and 
sometimes the peaceful music of church bells, 
coming to us softly and pleasantly across the river. 

The autumn faded around us very slowly, and 
very fairly. I gave much time to my literary 
labours, and was quietly, comfortably happy. The 
distress of mind that had hung upou me like a 
heavy cloud had rolled away — I knew not whither, 
and a great peace filled my heart, such as I had 
never known before. I cared more for Clement 
in his absence than I had ever cared for him when 
present I did not wait rapturously for the day of 
his return ; but I was glad to think, as time slid 
away, that very soon I should see him again. I 
made my preparations tranquilly, but thought little 
about my marriage j yet I was content, quite con- 
tent, that things should be as they were. 

Ah I little, little did I dream what was awaiting 
me ! Little thought I of that which even then was 
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slowly, quietly on its way ! I rejoiced in the pre- 
sent calm, and it was well : a little longer, and I 
was tossed on a wilder and more perilous sea than 
any I had yet encountered. Ah I fated Abbey- 
lands ! swept away by the ruthless hand of pro- 
gressi yet always the same to me ! — always, always, 
in watches of the night, in day-dreams of the noon^ 
in solemn retrospections of that eventful period of 
my life, the same dim, grey, peaceful, thrice- 
hallowed Abbey lands, as of yore 1 

To me, the old secluded Abbeylands is the 
reality, and the *' Abbeylands Dock and Steam 8hip 
Company's Offices*' are only grim myths of a dis- 
ordered fancy. In the imperishable records of a 
roost £iithful memory the old plan still lives, un- 
changed, untouched, unforgotten even in its lightest 
and smallest details ; the place where came to me 
my life's crowning bliss and its mightiest sorrow ! 
— ^the place so dear, so sacred, so mingled with all 
that seems now a part of myself, that its associar 
tions are with me still, and will never leave me, 
till the powers of remembrance fade away in the 
hush of life's latest hour ! 



CHAPTER XX. 

CHBISTMAS-DAT. 

That peacefdl, lovely aatimui deepened into 
-winter. I watched the tinted leaves fall from' the 
old trees round the ruined abbey on the turf that 
covered many a mailed knight, and many a cowled 
monk, who had long ago mingled their ashes with 
their parent dust, I watched the hectic beauty of 
the short, lovely days that shone around us so 
sweetly — so consolingly, in " St. Luke's little 
summer;** and I saw the garden-flowers wither 
and decay on their mouldering stalks — the dahlias 
hanging in unsightly confusion among the strag- 
gling, frost-nipped leaves — the china-asters lying 
prone on the black mould, and even the hardy 
chrysanthemums drooping in the unkindly atmos- 
phere, as if conscious of their best days being over, 
and the hour of their dissolution at hand. Christmas 
was coming, and Christmas was to restore to me 
a lover, and to Louisa a brother. 

Clement had been delayed much longer than he 
expected. Affairs in Bio were in a rather com- 
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plicated position; and be found that, scheme as 
he mighty and work as hard as he could, it would 
be impossible to return to England, as he had 
planned, at the very latest in the month of October. 
He wrote to me very frequently, and at great 
length; and I sometimes marvelled how it was, 
that under the pressure of business engagements, 
so heavy and so numerous, he ever found time to 
write the lengthy epistles which I received duly as 
the Brazilian mails came in. 

Once there was a hiatus in this regular corres- 
pondence ; for I, too, wrote, as in duty bound ; and 
as I tried to make myself believe, from inclination 
also; but my letters were considerably shorter, 
and despatched at rather longer intervals than 
Clement's; and when several weeks elapsed, and 
nothing came from Kio, I made myself very com- 
fortable, under the persuasion that he was coming 
home straightway, and intended to take me by 
surprise ; and for some days I thought every ring 
at the bell might be he, newly landed at East- 
hambury; and I never returned from a walk, or 
a morning call, without going straight into the 
library, where my visitors were always shown, 
almost expecting to find that he had arrived during 
my absence. 

But I was wrong: the whole breadth of the 
mighty Atlantic still rolled between us; Clement 
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was not, OS I bad quietly assured myself, on Ids 
liomeward journey. Instead of himself, came a 
letter: he had been very ill ^ he had overworked 
himself, he said, and brought on a kind of low 
nervous fever, that was more troablesome than 
dangerous; and then he had made matters worse 
by foolishly going out on urgent business in the 
middle of a very hot day, when even the natives 
were within doors, taking their accustomed siesta, 
A severe and inexplicable attack, bordering on 
sunrstroke, had been the consequence of this im- 
prudence, and for nearly a week his life had trem- 
bled in the balance. Now, however, he was xapidlj 
recovering, and making head as fast as possible 
against the mass of work which had accumulated 
during his indispoBitiou. 

So much delay had been caused by his illness^. and 
so many vexatious coniretempa had arisen, that it 
would be impossible for him to return home so 
quickly as he had anticipated : it would be Christ- 
mas, at the earliest — it might be the beginning of 
the new yeai*, before he again set foot on Snglish 
shores. I felt grieved to think how ill he had 
been, and I wrote to him, on the spur of the 
moment, the most affectionate letter he ever re- 
ceived from me, begging him to take care of him- 
self, and rather return a little later than again risk 
'his healthy and perhaps bis life, by striving to effect 
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too maoh. And I went over iibe water that after- 
noon, and paid Louisa a special visit, and I read 
the letter ^trhich she also had received, and we 
talked of Clement, and nothing but Clement, to 
his faithful sister's intense and unconcealed satis- 
faction. My concern on his behalf seemed greatly 
to delight her ; and when I was going away, after 
tea, she said, " Ah, Evy ! what a naughty girl you 
were to torment poor Clement as you did ! Only 
think of your refusing him, and half breaking his 
heart. Ah I you may smile, but I feel sure it 
would have been worse than half breaking, if you 
had not relented ; he could never have lived with- 
out you." 

''Nonsense, Louisa!** I cried. I always felt 
annoyed when she got into this strain. Flattering 
as was this relation of Clement's devotion, I never 
liked to listen to it. Somehow this fervent and 
passionate love of his, when I reviewed it, always 
seemed more of a burden than a source of deep and 
inward happiness. I always regarded it with a 
strange vague sense of uneasiness. This peculiar 
feeling made me say now, — *'No one human being 
is truly essential to the life of another — nay ! I do 
not believe that one person is ever truly essential 
to the permanent happiness of another! It is 
weak, dangerous, to risk all one's hopes and desires 
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on a siogle venture. One^s well-being— one's happi« 
ness, shonld be held in one's own hand; another 

i ■' 

may powerfally influence it, I grant, but it should 

never be given over entirely and unresenredly into 

the keeping of a second person." 

Louisa shook her head : ^' Evy, when you q)esk 

so, I could fioncy you did not love Clement as dearly, 

as well as I love him T 

" I do not think I do, Louisa 1" 
She looked pained, and almost frightened. ^'Ob, 
Evy ! but you do love him T 

^' Yes, I have told him so 1 Dear Louisa, you are 
an ^excellent little sister, and some day you will 
make a treasure of a wife ; but really you sometimes 
try my patience and my temper a good deaL I 
do love Clement, or I should not now be 0(m- 
templating so complacently my rapidly-approaching 
fate ; but I never professed to entertain towards 
him those sentiments you would fain have me avow. 
I am willing to believe that I have been romantio— 
that the deep and mysterious love that springs from 
affinity of soul is only a poet's dream, too lovely, 
too ethereal for this cold, bleak, prosaic world of 
ours ! and I am trying to convince myself that I 
am quite as much attached to your brother as would 
be maidenly, or prudent, on my part. Lady 
Paraiba, and my new friend, Mrs. Darner, both tell 
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me that I shall love him infinitely better than I 
can conceive of now, when once he is my husband. 
I am willing to believe it." 

"Ah, yes!" she continued brightly, "I have 
heard many married ladies say the same thing ; 
doubtless it will be so with you. But, Evy, forgive 
me if I trouble you. I am a silly thing, I know ; 
but Clement is so very precious to me— he is all 
I have in the world, and I do so want him to 
be happy ; and, if you beat me for it, I must say 
again — his happiness for this world is entirely m 
your keeping !" 

Christmas-day came at last, frosty and clear, but 
sunless. We, that is, the Misses Capel and I, kept 
it very quietly, going to church in the morning, in 
orthodox fashion, and sitting down in due season to 
a perfectly orthodox dinner. Afterwards I went 
to my room, and looked at the river and its rushing 
waves going out with the ebb-tide to the great 
sea below Castle-Rock. The weather was changing ; 
the sky was grey— of that peculiar soft, full grey, 
that indicates snow ; and even as I gazed out across 
the rapid stream to the forest of tall masts just 
looming, spectral-like, through the mist on the 
opposite shore, I saw the first feathery flakes go 
wandering by my window. Faster and faster they 
fell, till presently the shipping, the river, and almost 
the garden, were hidden in the thick-falling, fleecy 
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shower, and a deep gloom settled over tbe whole 
coontiy. We bade faar to have a real, old-fasbioned 
Christmas night. How stDl it was ! and in its own 
weird way, how beautiful! — those pall-like, leaden 
clouds, low and brooding over the fast-whitening 
earth — those cold, grey waves, swiftly speeding 
away, as here and there I caught a glimpse of 
them through the descending snow, and the airy 
flakes themselves, so purely white, so serial falling 
so mutely on the great city yonder, on the terraced 
gardens, on the fields adjoining, and on the dark 
ruins of the lonely abbey. 

And then, beginning to feel cold, I stirred my 
fire, and enjoyed a delicious reverie in my own 
cosy rocking-chair, and altogether I felt calmly, 
quietly happy, thankful for the past, trustful for 
the i^turo, and more than content as I surveyed 
the blessings of the present. I was aroused from 
my pleasant meditations by the ringing of the iea- 
bell ; for we were keeping the same early hours 
that we generally observed on Sundays, the Misses ' 
Capel being good and kind women, and anxious^ 
that their servants should enjoy as much leisure 
and liberty as they could reasonably desire. 

Once more I looked out ; but it was quite dark 
now, save for the glimmer of the snow on the lawns 
and garden-walks; the wind, too, was rising, and 
^beginning to sigh wearily among the leafless trees, 
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and the cold was piercing. WitH unutterable 
thankfulness I turned away from that wide, chilly 
obscurity, thinking of the many houseless wanderers 
keeping their Christmas-time as best they might, 
glad of any rude shelter, eager for any coarse food, 
longing in vain for warmer garments wherein to 
shroud their weary, half-frozen limbs, while I could 
look around on every comfort, and many luxuries, 
and was constrained to say — 

" Not more than others I deserre, 
But God has given me more." 

When tea was over, we drew up round the fire, 
and had a pleasant chat, and Miss Oapel told us 
tales of her youth, when railroads were unknown 
or regarded as the insane project of visionary — 
nay, almost impious dreams. And we laughed and 
talked of many things, and were quietly, cosily, 
happy, when there came a loud ring at the bell, 
and we began, as a matter of course, to wonder 
who might be coming to pay us a visit to-night, of 
all nights in the year. Presently our little parlour- 
maid tapped at the door, and announced the arrival 
of a gentleman, who wanttdd to see Miss Oharteris. 

** Is the gentleman in the library V I asked. 

'<Yes, Miss," said the girl; '*! stirred up the 
fire. Ma'am, but it's very nearly out, I am afraid/' 

''Bring your visitor heroi praf^v Evelyn," said 
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Miss Capel; ''it will be mucli too cold to sit in 
the library. Did you not ask the gentleman's name} 
Susan ] I have frequently desired you to do ao 
whenever strangers inquire for Miss Gharteris^ or 
for us." 

"Yes, Ma'am; I said, <!piease give me your 
name, Sir?' but he only said, *It's all right;' tell 
Miss Charteris I want to see her.' " 

I thought the best yray to satisfy all doubts 
was to proceed to the library at once, and I was 
soon on my way thither. Entering the room 
quietly, I saw who my visitor was. It was Clement, 
returned from Eio, come back to claim his bride ! 
There he stood on the hearth, muffled up to the 
chin, with the snow-flakes rapidly melting on his 
rough great coat ; he did not see or hear me till 
I stood at his side. Then he turned and clasped 
me in his arms, and called me his '' own darling r 

— his " precious Evelyn ! whom he would never 

never leave again, while life should last!" and he 

seemed fairly inclined to cry for joy. And I ? 

yes ! I did feel very glad to see him again ; but 
I wondered how it felt to be stirred to such 
deep, tremulous emotion as was discernible in his 
nervous clasp, and in every feature of his delicate, 
expressive face. Well, Miss Capel, and Miss 
Joanna, and Lady Paraiba, and several more, had 
told me that it was best for the stronger affection 
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to be on the husband's side ; and very likely, in 
time to come, I should feel very differently myself 
and perhaps end, after ten years' happy marriage, 
in finding myself very much in love with Clement 
Mannering ! How strange ! how very unnatural it 
sounded ! 

** You are looking very bonnie, my Evelyn," he 
said, holding me out at arms' length, that he 
might the better contemplate my charms, such as 
they were. "You have grown fatter and rosier 
since I went away, or else that crimson dress, 
and that red, red rose in your hair, become you 
extremely I You have been quite well, darling T 

" Quite : I have not known a day's indisposition 
since we returned from Ireland. My present life 
suits me exactly : my work agrees with me, physi- 
cally as well as mentally ; and since I have renounced 
teaching — the two occupations were certainly too 
much — I, have grown considerable stronger. I 
have never prospered so well in my life as since 
I took up my abode at Abbeylands." 

"You will prosper still more, I hope, when I 
transplant you to Chilworth, How soon will that 
be, my Evelyn T 

" Nay," I answered coldly, " give me breathing- 
time. Do not begin to tease me again in the very 
first hour of your return ; let us talk of something 
eUe." 
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<' Tease you, Evelyn T and he looked extremeljr 
])amed. " Well, if it vexes you, dear, we will not 
talk about that to-night ; only I did hope — I hoped 
it all my voyage home, that my long-deferted 
happiness might be definitely settled as soon as ever 
I saw you again ! And the moment I landed, I 
turned my face towards Abbeylanda I only made 
a hasty toilet, and snatched some refreshment at 
the nearest hotel, and then I ran down to the 
landing-stage to catch the next boat, and here I 
am. Louisa does not know of my arrivaL" 

"Have you been very ill, Clement?" I asked 
presently. Now that the first excitement of meet- 
ing was over, I saw how much he was altered. 
His face was very thin, and he looked older, aod 
his hands were wasted as by a serious and con- 
f)uming malady. 

'* Yes, dear ; for a few days I suppose I was 
as ill as I could be, and my physician gave up 
all hope of effecting a cure. I waa insensible 
during the worst ; but my first thought, when con- 
sciousness returned, was for my darling at homa I 
began to think I should never see her dear face 
again, and I wondered whether she would grieve 
very much when news of my death reached JSast- 
hambury." 

" I should have felt very desolate, Clement." 

He drew me nearer to his side, sayings <' Thank 
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I God ! it was not to be — my life was spared. My 
i poor little birdie ! she was not to be left all alone in 
I a wide, wide world, to * fend for herself, and stand 
i by herself,' as my old nurse, Marion Eraser, used 
to say. And how does the new tale progress f 

" Charmingly ! that is, in my own estimation. I 
shall finish it in three weeks, or less." 

*'And then, Evelyn! — then, you will not 
think of beginning another while you are Evelyn 
Charterisr* 

« Clement !" 

"Well, my darling, what are you asking with 
those solemn grey eyes of yours f 

'^Whether you will, sometime or other, when 
you are my master, you know, grow tired of 
my writing, and insist on my relinquishing literary 
pursuits f 

•* Evelyn ! — when I am so proud of your genius, 
my dear ! Nay, my authoress wife will be my 
glory ; it will be my pride and my joy to hear 
her praises echoed everywhere. And as for being 
3'our master, my dear, that will never be; you 
will be my absolute mistress — my queen — my god- 
dess—at whose feet I shall contentedly sit, sun- 
ning myself in your smiles, and proud of the 
reflected glory which mast be mine, because I 
have the honour and happiness of being your 
husband." 
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'^ Clement, I will not listen to such nonsense. 1 
sbould love you ten times more if you did not talk 
so foolishly. Sit at my feet, indeed ! Is that a 
fitting place for any man, think you — for any mardy 
manf It is the wife who ought to sit at the 
husband's feet. It is I who ought to seek guidance 
and wisdom from you. I ought to be your pupil— 
to defer to you — ^to glory in the name I bear, 
because it is that of the great and noble man 
whom the world delights to honour; but the 
reverse — never .'*' 

"Evelyn!" 

The look of woe on his face was pitiable to 
behold. Then he sighed and said, " Oh, Evelyn ! 
in our case it must be reversed, for you are so far 
above me." 

"Clement, if you persist in such assertions, I 
will not marry you ; the world may call me a jilt, 
but I will not give myself to a man who is 
always telling me of his inferiority. But do not 
let us quarrel to-night; come with me to the 
drawing-room, and be introduced to the Misses 
Capel." 

" I would rather stay here, dear, with you." 

"And I would rather not stay here, dear, with 
you," I said gaily; "for I shall certainly behave 
myself better in company. Forgive me if I have 
pained you, Clement. I have no intentioii of flying 
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from my plighted word, only do not be so out- 
rageously humble." 

" One word, Evelyn ! There is still no one whom 
you prefer to myself?" 

" No one. How ridiculous you are, Clement !" 
And so we joined the Misses Capel, and finished 
our evening in pleasant conversation, and playing 
and singing. 

After Clement was gone, while I was putting 
away the music we had strewn about. Miss Joanna 
said to me, " Well, my dear, and when are we to 
lose you?" 

" Not just yet," I answered ; " I wish I might 
stay here a long time yet. I like Abbeylands." 

"Child, that is a strange wish," said the elder 
of the two sisters ; " you are almost a wife ; only 
cu'cumstances have deferred your union so long. 
You ought not to desire to linger here with us ; 
your duty is with your husband, and surely your 
inclination also !" 

**What do you think of Mr. Mannering?" I 
asked abruptly. 

"Well, my dear!" returned Miss Capel, "he 
seems to be a very good man, and there is no doubt 
as to his thorough devotion to you ; it is apparent 
in every word and glance. He is quite a gentleman, 
too, and of refined and poetic tastes. Of course 
one hour's conversation with him is not sufiGicient 
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to make one acquainted with all his spedalities; 
but I like bim, Evelyn, and from what I have sees, 
I congratulate you." 

I was silent. Then Miss Joanna took up her 
parable. 

" Evelyn, you are a strange girL You speak of 
this young man with extraordinary coolness. If he 
were merely your friend, or if he had been your 
husband these twenty years, you could scarcely 
evince a staider and more composed demeanour ; it 
is scarcely like youth — it is not at all like love! 
No blushes, no tremors, no glow when the beloved 
<me's name is mentioned ! And you used to receive 
his letters Mrith a calmness that quite exasperated 
me. I like young people to be young people ; and 
as love, real love, comes only once in a life-time, 
I hke to see people own its power, and entrust 
themselves to its sway. But you, my dear—" 

"Hush, Joanna!" interrupted Miss Capel, "you 
are saying too much ; you have no right " 

" I suppose," I returned, " the long and the short 
of it is, that I am not at all romantic !" 

Miss Joanna shook her head. " Pardon me, dear ! 
but I think yours is a most romantic and enthusi- 
astic nature; and, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
you will keep your romance and your enthusiasm 
to your life's ' end. I should "have thought love 
with you would have been no girl's plsj^r^dio 
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common event, coming liko an ordinary journey, 
a new sphere of labour, or new scenes into your 
young life. I hope — I earnestly hope, you have 
not mistaken yourself." 

Alas ! that was the very thing I was always 
trying to hope ; if I were not mistaken, would the 
doubt be there. I replied, " Dear Miss Joanna, I 
quite understand you ; but it is too late to go back. 
I could no more be false to Mr. Mannering now, 
than I could be false to actual marriage-vows. If I 
have made a mistake, I must abide hy. it. I hope 
I shall make Mr. Mannering a good wife ; at least, 
he must be happy !" 

And so the conversation ended; but I went to 
bed that night with the old, unhappy void and 
weariness at my heart; — the calmness, the quiet 
content, the peaceful rest were over. I almost 
wished I had yielded to Clement's prayer, and 
allowed the marriage to take place as soon as ever 
the ordinary legal formalities could be-observed. 
I felt that it would be better not to ^elay longer 
than was necessary ; the remainder of my maiden 
life, whether it were long or short, would be spent 
in a chaos of doubts, apprehensions, regrets, and 
conflicting emotions. I should be a weariness to 
myself, a nuisance to my friends, and a torment to 
J.. J betrothed. Once married, doubts and mis- 
givings must go to the winds, for my fate being 
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fixed, it would be wickedness and folly to reM 
against it ; and with the name and dignity of wS^ 
surely would come a wife's duty, and reyerenoe, 
and tender love ! So I went to sleep, resolving to 
meet my lover's ardent wishes, and allow him to 
make the necessary arrangements for our wedding 
as quickly as he pleased. 

But Clement did not come again to Abbeyknds 
next day, as I had expected ; — ^no, nor the next day, 
nor the next ; but he sent me a little scrawl of a 
note, saying that he was again so ill as to be 
forbidden to leave the house for several weeks ; and 
he implored me to come and spend the day mih. 
Louisa. 

I resolved to go — yes, surely it was my duty! 
Had I loved him better, I should have hesitated 
and trembled, frightened lest I might be betrayed 
into any unmaidenly proceeding; as it was, I was 
glad to make some little sacrifice of pride on his 
behalf — it was something I could do. 

And I went, to poor Clement's infinite delight; 
and as he grew no better, I went agaii^ and again, 
and helped to nurse him. His old nurse, Marion 
and his sister, were the most faithful attendants; 
but no one could shake up the sofa cushions as I 
did — no one so acciu*ately measure out his medicine, 
and of course no one else could talk so pleasant!;*, 
or read so nicely ; and Louisa was only too proud to 
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give up her post to me, and really seemed to take 
a pleasure in undervaluing her own pretensions to 
good nursing, that she might exalt mine. 

What exactly ailed the invalid, no one seemed 
able to decide. His illness at Bio had seriously 
injured his constitution. He had taken a violent 
cold as soon as he landed, and extreme debility, 
a wearying, troublesome cough, and feverish attacks 
were the result ; and the weather continuing wet 
and cold, he did not get any better. 

It was nearly the end of January when my kind 
friend Mr^. Damer pressed me to come and stay a 
month with her. '' You will be so near Chilworth, 
you know, my dear," she said, " and you can attend 
to Mr. Mannering more comfortably. I think it is 
a great pity you did not manage to get married 
before this illness commenced, it would have been 
so much better for both of you." I was beginning 
to think so, too, so in a few days I went to Vemon- 
street, where Mrs. Damer lived, and where I was 
60 near Chilworth, that I could walk to the Man- 
nerings* in less than twenty minutes. It was really 
a convenience to me to be so near Clement, for my 
frequent journeys across the water, and through 
Easthambury, were becoming very wearisome, and 
more than once I had feared to fall ill myself, from 
80 ofben getting wet in the transit ; for that winter 
was particularly cold, snowy, and sleety. 

c c 
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" Remember our party on Tuesday vwe^," iwre 
'Miss Joanna's last words, as we parted at Abb^- 
lands ; " we cannot do withoat you then, and'Hcs. 
Bamer is coming. You will promise us ta aecom- 
panyber?" 

I promised; remasMng tbat'Mrs. Darner bad 
referred to tbe party in question wbeu I aecqpied 
ber invitation, and tbat^we bad agreed to come 
togetber and return tbe same night-— the kst boat 
leaving the Abbeylands ferry-sHp at ' hatf4ui4ioar 
after, midnight. ''And I shall be backwards and 
forwards a good deal," I continued, ''for I am not 
taking much of a wardrobe with ine; you' will see 
me pretty often during my visit.' 

'' Tbe oftener tbe better," returned Mis^ Joanna; 
and so we parted. 



CHAPTER XXL 

ST. VAliENTINB*S EVE. 

"What are jou. goiiig ito wear at the party 
to*mghtP" asked Louisa^ as she and I sat together 
in Clement's sitting-room. 

''My pink and white barege, I suppose, and a 
white rose in my hair, and of course the bracelets 
that Clement brought me from Bio." 

" What sort of a party do you suppose it will 
beP" 

"Really I do not know. It is supposed, I 
believe, to be a sort of literary «?iree, or at the very 
least an aesthetic gathering. I wish I were not 
going." 

Clement pressed my; hand. **Then do not go, 
my dear ; spend the evening with us." 

"Oh, I must go! the Capels depend upon me; 
besides, Mrs. Danter will be v^ed. If you were 
worsC) of course I would stay ; but you are better, 
are you not P" 

"Much better, thank you! No, you: must, not 
stay; I would not be so selfisL as.to wish tokeiep 
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you from your friends; only I wish I were well 
enough to go with you ; I Hke to see you admired, 
and then, oh, how proud I feel of your belonging to 
me ! If the party had been one week later, I knight 
have accompanied you, for I am getting well eo 
fast;' 

Let me recall that evening in all its lights, and 
shades, and colouring ; for as I pause and revert to 
those long-past fateful hours — every incident, every 
triviality of the fair picture stereotyped in a most 
faithful memory, revives with singular freshness, 
and once again I see myself and my friends, and 
surroundings that were almost unheeded then, as 
vividly, as clearly as if it were only yesterday, 
instead of years ago, that I set out — with Mrs. 
Damer, from Vernon-street — ^for the Misses Capel's 
literary party. We drove through Easthambury, 
and we found ourselves on the landing-stage, 
waiting for the next boat, just as the sun was going 
down. We had not long to wait, for the ferry- 
boats ran every few minutes, and soon we were 
fairly on our way across the river. 

That scene, that, hour! will it ever fade from 
memory's glowing canvas ? Shall I ever forget that 
broad, swelling river, that crimson light on the 
quivering waves, that golden streak far out at sea 
that serene blue sky above us? and as we drew 
nearer the shore, the sloping fields, the weedy rocks 
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— for the tide was very low — ^the briny odour that 
swept up the current with the fresh westerly wind, 
the silvery planet Venus shedding its calm lustre 
right over the grey ruins I knew so well, and the 
music of church-bells ringing merrily at a distance ? 
No ! had I the artist's gift, I believe I could sketch 
and colour with perfect accuracy the river, the 
shore, the bright sea-line, the sky, the one lustrous 
star of evening, and the grey ruins' among the 
leafless trees, just as they looked on that memor- 
able night — ^just as they look to me now, in mental 
vision, after the lapse of so many years and so 
many changes. But the artist's skill was never 
mine: pencil and palette were never in my way; 
word-painting was all I could ever aspire to. But 
many months — nay, several years afterwards — I did 
strive to perpetuate that fair, sweet scene in hues 
that might survive the hand that depicted it. In 
a poem of mine, entitled "Retrospection," occur 
the following lines : — 

One eTening, when the soift, cahn day was done, 
I crossed the restless waye : the eyening star 
Gleamed like a spirit from its home afar ; 
The briny odour of the swelling ocean, 
The sound of old church-bells, the rocking motion 
Of our frail barque ;— all these are with me now, 
When I recall the buried past I Ah I low 
And sweet, I seem to hear the eyening chimes 
Float o'er the shadowy wayes ; the budding limes 
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'Neath the grey ruin's shade, the rock o'eigrorwn 
With dark-leaved iyj, and the fretted stone 
Fringed with long tresses of the salt sea- weed. 
The far-off dusky hill, the shoreland mead, 
I seem to gaze upon them, fair and bright I 
Beloved scene I thou art, perchance, as.&ir 
As then thou wert ; but I — — 

Enough, however, of my own poetic records of 
the past. Whatever may be>the ^smlts of the poem 
from which these lines are taken, it is a faithful 
representation of that which jactaaUy wasu There 
is only one little bit of fiction in it all,*— eixr ^' frail 
barque," dear reader, being, as- 1 told you, one of 
those small and rather dingy tea-kettles which ply 
in such numbers between Easthamburj and its 
opposite shores. Forgive that one tiny particle of 
romance ; all the rest is unvarnished truth. 

We were rather late, Mrs. Damer and T, for some 
delay had occurred just as we were leaving Vemon- 
street; then I think our brief passage occupied 
rather more time than was customary; and when 
we reached the house, I had to dress, for the pink 
and white barege in which I intended to glorify 
myself was safely reposing as yet in the -wardrobe 
where I had left it. Mrs. Dam^, being in deep 
mourning, soon made her toilet, and I sent word 
down that I begged no one would wait for me; 
and then, without at- all hurrying myself, I pro- 
ceeded to aiTay myself for the evening;. When at 
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last I entefedthe room where the company were 
assembled, thJB blaze of light, the many faces, and 
the hum of voices, almost confused me. It was 
rather embarrassing to make my entree alone ; but 
it was my ^ own fault, or rather it could not be 
helped ; and trying to look as self-possessed • as 
possible, I walked straight up the room to the 
place where I saw Joanna Capel in earnest con- 
versation with a young man who sat beside her. 

"Ah, here she is! I was quite afraid she was 
going to turn recreant. Never mind, my dear," 
said Miss Joanna, cordially ; " better late than 
never. You shall have a cup of tea in a minute; 
— tea or coffee, Evy? Here id a seat for you; I 
«hall take you under my wing to«night; let me 
introduce you to my friend, Mr. John Vere !*' 

Of course, thus addressed, I turned towards Mr. 
John Vere, while the ceremony of introduction was 
performed. "John Fere/" let me write the name 
again. A simple name enough^ certainly; but a 
name that its owner dignified, and made beautiful 
— ^very beautiful to me, abs ! What was John Vere 
like ? How shall I teU you ? Perhaps, if I say 
that as I gazed into the strong, sweet, pure face 
that met mine with its wondrous deep gaze, I 
started to recognise — my icUal/ — ^you will under- 
stand what manner of man this was. 

It was not a face, I £mcy, that the world would 
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call handaonu ; ab, the word seemed a profanttioii 
applied to bim. It was a calm, grand &ce, grave 
with thought, bright with genius, strong with 
mind, and sweet — nay, raMiM — with human tat* 
demess! The brow was broad and gloriously 
developed, the head finely shaped, and the hair 
rich and clustering in silky waves of that me 
golden-brown which poets and artists love. Hiis 
was John Vere. 

I sat down between him and Joanna Capel, aad 
forthwith we began to converse. He had often 
heard my name, he said ; and then I also remem- 
bered that I had often heard his : though at the 
time I had paid little attention to what was said 
about him. Then some subject was started — I 
forget what now — that fairly launched us into the 
stream of conversation, and again I knew that I 
had found my ideal ! What a wondrous mind, and 
what a beautiful soul, was that which now revealed 
itself to mine! — what quiet good sense, what pro- 
found discernment, what intellect, what catholic 
liberality, what strange gentleness was there in all 
he said ! We talked of everything in heaven and 
earth, and sea and air, I should imagine, for there 
seems upon reflection to have been few topics which 
we did not touch upon in the strange, sweet 
converse of that memorable evening. Sometimes I 
listened while he talked to others, and always it was 
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the same calm, deep flow of well-cbosen words and 
rarest intellect: but to me lie seemed inclined to 
speak more unreservedly — ^he felt intuitively that I 
understood bim. As for myself, I felt as if before 
that pi^re, spiritual gaze my whole heart, with its 
world of dreams and aspirations, and strange and 
troubled currents of thought, lay bare as unto 
heaven. 

And the hours fled, and still I listened and drank 
in full draughts of knowledge and wisdom, and I 
felt that my soul answered to his soul ; that some 
mysterious affiniiy existed between us two, who 
had never seen other in the flesh before^ which allied 
us one to the other by bonds that never could be 
rent asunder. Already I knew him better than I 
had ever known any human creature; already I felt 
as if our acquaintance dated from some remote 
period of past time. It seemed so strange, so 
unnatural, to have lived so long, and not known him 
— my ideal, my long-sought ideal, my soul's first 
friend ! 

And that soul of mine, so long solitary and sad, 
and so uncomprehended even by myself, seemed on 
that evening to cast off its lingering childhood, as 
with a bound it sprang to full stature and perfect 
development. I was a girl no more ; I could never, 
never be a girl again. I was henceforward a woman 
among women, and the world's frivolities fled away ; 
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the voice of fame soanded ' vtilgar and aiik>Telf, 
and I felt that a new life lay before me : it might be 
a life of sorrow, and gloom, and darkness, but it 
would be an earnest life, consecrated anew> baptised 
affssh, dedicated to another service than that to 
which it had hitherto been pledged. So God wills 
that one human mind should ennoble another less 
noble, less fair, less pure and wise than its own. 

Like all other earthly seasons of delight, this one 
came to an end. But when we were cloaked and 
taking our departure, we found that John Yeare was 
going with us. He lived on the Easthambmy* 
side, and, strange to say, not a quarter of a mile 
from Yomon-street ; and only he and one other 
gentleman had oocasion to cross the water on thar 
homeward way. 

It was midnight when we reached the river-side. 
The boats, after nine o'clock, plied only every hal^ 
hour, and we had to wait a few minutes on the littie 
pier where the beacon-fire was burning, casting its 
ruddy reflection far over the wild, dark waves that 
were breaking against the weedy stones and the 
huge foundations of the upperwpier lighthouse. 
Sometimes the moon shone out, and then* the river 
towards its centre looked like molten silver. Beach- 
ing the Eaaihambury shore, we found no carriage 
awaiting.:u9, and the. night being so beautifiil^ we 
agreed' for her to walk<m — our roads lying , in the 
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same direction — than hire one at the public con- 
veyances still lingering ons the stands in hopes of 
belated passengers. 

Through the streets of Easthambury we went — 
Mrs. Darner and her friendj I and John Vere. We 
must have walked considerablymore than two miles 
that night from the water's edge, yet dt seemed to 
me only a very Kttle way, and all too soon I found 
myself approaching Vernon street. But before this, 
as silently we were ascending the hill towards our 
part of the tdwn, John Vere said — 

"Misfi Charteris, we must be friends." 

" I think we are friends," I replied, smiling. 

" True, true I" he replied ; " for never, I believe, 
have I spoken to any living soul so imreservedly as 
I have spoken to you to-night. There ha& been 
a spell of taciturnity hanging over me from my 
childhood, and you have broken it! How is it? 
It is strange, but very pleasant. Well, being friends, 
we must remain so for all time — I cannot let my 
iHend go. My sister, who knows Mrs. Dfamer very 
well, will call upon you to-morrow. I want you to 
know my sister, Mrs. Sutheriand; and also my 
particular friends the Bertrams of Beechwood — they 
will appreciate you, and you them." 

^^Mts. Darner, I bdicpre, khows Mrs. Bertram ; is 
she tiot some relation of youxs ?" 

'* Not of mine — scarcely a connection^ though we 
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are extremely intimate^ and Beechwood is mj home 
whenever I choose to make it so. 'Mr. Yeie*s 
room ' is always in readiness for him, go when he 
will. My sister Alicia — ^my only surviving sister 
— married Mrs. Bertram's youngest brother, Horace 
Sutherland; but my fieither and the elder Mr. 
Bertram, who died scarcely a year ago, were old 
and tried friends." 

Just then we reached our own door, and the 
gentlemen went on their way, while Mrs. Darner 
and I found ourselves once more at home. We 
parted on the landing, for we were very tired, and I 
was glad to be shut up in my own room and al<me. 
Then, sitting down by my bed-side, I b^^ to 
tliink. Were there any more such men as John 
Vere in the world, I wondered ! Ah, if Clement 
were but like him ! But, no ! — I could not fancy 
any one like him : he stood alone in his glorious 
individuality — ^he might be imitated, but only to 
a certain extant. 

But still, if Clement had in aught resembled 
this John Vere, how happy I should have been. 
Then I put the thought aside altogether ; somehow 
I did not like to think about Clement Mannering 
that night. 

Then I felt that Gt>d had sent me this new friend, 
and I knelt down to thank Him for it. I thanked 
my heavenly Father^ with a full and grateful heart, 
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that He had granted to me a revelation of so 
much goodness, and beauty, and power. I thanked 
Him for the light that had shone upon my path 
— ^for the pure and blessed vision that had appeared 
to me ; for now many things that had perplexed me 
were plain and easy to comprehend: I had found 
the key to a thousand mysteries. The eyes of my 
understanding were opened, my faith was increased, 
my charity broadened and deepened, and my appre- 
ciation of the dignity of labour and the sublimity 
of patience confirmed and intensified. Suddenly I 
heard the clock strike three. It was Wednesday 
morning, then — the morning of St. Valentine's day, 
whoever he may be ; that saint, the friend and 
patron of silly boys and girls who play at loving 
each other in his name. I dare say I am very 
ignorant, but I am not up in saintly lore. The 
Book of Common Prayer tells me that he was a 
bishop, so I suppose he was ; but why, in the name 
of all that is respectable, did he lend his name to the 
annual frivoKties and vulgarities of the 14th of 
February? Most likely the institution — if, he 
really had anything to do with it — was of a diflferent 
character in the good bishop's own time, for we 
know that old customs are often perpetuated when 
every trace of their original meaning has passed 
away— witness the rush-bearings of the north of 
England, which are certainly a relic of ancient feasts 
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in honour of the sweet pagan goddess Flora ! Bat 
■ why do people call ridieuloas billet-doux by .his 
Yenerable.name ? Why in time past did they chooie 
a sort of annual sweetheart,. called also '< a «aio^ 
tinef^ I confess: to. depths of ..ignorance on this 
subject, and '.' ask for information," like the cele- 
brated Miss Dartle, in Charles Dickens'- beantifQl 
story of " David CopperSeld." 

Yalentine's-day had never been aught to me, for 
no one had ever thought of sending me amatory 
and. laudatory verses printed on lace-edged ^per, 
with silver Cupids in the centre, and doves, and 
roses, and forget-me»nots, and a wedding-ring; and, 
as a. last and delicate suggestion, the church in the 
distance ! But the eve of St. Valentine would 
always be to me a memoraUe and iconseorated day ; 
for it found me a girl and left me a woman. 
Another life had commenced ; old things had passed 
away, and all things were become new — new and 
strange, and imbued with a wondrous earnestness 
and vitality of purpose, .unknown, undreamed of 
before. 
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Oteb our break&sir Mrs.; Darner and I discnssed 
tbe party: that is ta 6ay, ehe disougsed it, and I 
listened; and she pronounced it. quite a success, 
extremely pleasant and unceremonioaSj and the most 
enjoyable little gathering she had attended during 
the- whole winter. "And what a charming young 
man Mr. Vereis!" continued the good lady; 
"from his intnnaoy with the. Capelsil concluded 
that you knew him. He is. extromely good, and 
clever, and poetical, and quite the finished gentle- 
man ; but peculiar — ^very peculiar, you know !" 

"In what way?" 

" I hardly know : everybody: says he is peculiar* 
I,:know a great manyrpexsons who. admire him*— 
he compels admiration, you see ; but vary few^who 
are ^ attached .to Mm. He is not a lady*s man, 
either ; he talked to you a great deal last night^and 
in another man hia attentions iQight hava aitoicted 
notice. But we all know it was the at^oress, not 
the woman, with whom, he seemed so: fascinated. 
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He is twenty-seven, or thereabouts, and I never yet 
beard bis name coupled with any lady's. He is 
proud, too, undoubtedly proud ; and be comes of a 
grand old family. His father is as disagreeable and 
haughty an old gentleman as I ever saw, and report 
says he is not particularly affectionate towards this 
son John, who resembles bis mother in character as 
well as in looks. I remember Mrs. Vere very wdl 
— a saint-like looking woman, with the loveliest 
wavy auburn hair and dreamy blue-grey eyes, and 
a fair, pale complexion." 

** She is dead!" 

" Yes ; she died when John was a boy of fifteen ; 
he was her idol. People do say she died of a broken- 
heart ; but then * people * are very scandalous, you 
know, my dear. But I do think her son has had 
rather a hard life of it since her death." 

" What is Mrs. Sutherland Hke ?" 

" As unlike her brother as can be imagined. You 
will say so when you see her. She has not his 
€trange unworldliness, to begin with — ^perhaps, 
seeing we have to live on earth, and not in Utopia — 
«he is none the worse for that. She is beautiful, 
dark-browed, and raven-tressed — elegant, brilliant, 
and imperious. She will caress you, for she likes 
literary people ; she is herself very intellectual, and 
reads amazingly all kinds of books. Her husband, 
Horace Sutherland, is a good, easy man, not par- 
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ticularlj clever, but generous, polished, and kind ; 
still I always feel inclined to think of him only 
as Alicia Sutherland's husband. She is very fond of 
him, and he lets her have her own way in every- 
thing; a little politic on his part perhaps — only, 
I will not make ill-natured insinuations.'' 

An hour or two afberwards Mrs. Sutherland 
herself appeared. She was very much what Mrs. 
Damer had described her to be, and I was rather 
inclined to like her. She, on her part, was ex- 
tremely friendly, and asked me to come and spend 
a quiet evening with her, which I agreed to do ; 
and Mrs. Damer also would be of the party. And 
then I bethought myself that it was time to go 
to Chilworth, for I had promised Clement and 
Louisa to come and tell them all about the Abbey- 
lands party, and Mrs. Sutherland taking her 
departure, I went away to redeem my word. 

Clement was better, and talked of going out if 
tlie mild weather continued a day or two longer ; 
and then he asked me if the second week in March 
would bo convenient for our wedding. I quietly 
said "yes!" but I felt a chill of vague apprehen- 
sion stealing over me as I uttered the simple 
affirmative; even now it was the middle of Feb- 
ruary — one little month, and then I might 

have been anticipating exile to the penal settlements 
rather than matrimony. 
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"And what of tbe pirty huA night?" asked 
Louisa. 

"Oh, nothing* parUoolar! A nice quiet party; 
a little music, and some pleasant con-versotion." 

"Who was there?" 

I told her, and then she hegBn to oommjent on 
the nature of evening parties in general, declaring 
that in her opinion those convenatian parties 
^ were for the most part extremelj dull and w«ari- 
some." I differed from her entirely; but I did 
not care to oppose my ideas to hers. Suddenly 
she stopped short in the middle of a tirade against 
the undanoing world, and said— 

" Did you not say Mr. John Vere was there ?" 

" Yes, he was there. I talked a good deal with 
him." 

** Is he not very clever ?" 

" People say that he is ; but I should not exactly 
describe him as clever." 

^ Is he handsome ?" 

" I do not call him so. Why are you interested 
in him?" 

^' Only because I have heard him talked of as a 
very clever man, and I thought he would be quite 
in your way ; moreover, I know his sister, and she 
is excessively handsome." 

" But her brother is not in the least like ber.'* 

"Indeed!" and then Louisa. wandered off into 
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some other subject, and Mr. John Yere was happily 
forgotten. 

I came home again wearily enough, listless anch 
nervous. I could not write, and I am afraid! 
was very troublesome to quiet little Mrs. Darner, 
whose good temper was imperturbable, and whose 
cheerfulness very seldom declined. We passed the 
rest of the day in sewing and conversation, and I 
heard the whole history of the Bertrams of Beeeh- 
wood. In the evening Mr. Hadiield, the gentleman 
who had walked home with Mrs. Darner, paid us a: 
visit. I wondered whether Mr. Vere would also 
present himself; but he did not. I was glad^ haw- 
ever, to think that he said we must be friends, for I 
knew he was one who would say nothing unad* 
visedly. 

But the next evening was the one we had fixed 
to spend at Mrs. Sutherland's house, and we went 
early ; for we were only to take " a friendly cup of 
tea," and have a nice little chat. Would John Vere 
be there or not ? 

He was not there when we entered the drawii^- 
room, and the friendly cup of tea was quite ready* 
I counted the cups: six persons were evidently^ 
expected, whereas only four were present — Mr. and- 
Mrs. Sutherland, Mrs. Darner, and myself. Then 
there was an arrival. I heard voices distinctly in 
the hall, for the house was small, and I listened; 
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but in another minute Mrs. Gilbert, a neigbboiir, 
was announced, and, after the usual presentations, 
Mrs. Sutherland began to pour out the tea. 

" My dear, where is John ?" asked Mr. Suther- 
land, when we were all holding the " friendly cup " 
in our hands, and an unfilled cup remained on the 
tea-tray. 

" I cannot think. He promised to be here ; and 
you know John never breaks a promise.*' 

/ could have sworn that, though our acquain- 
tance was only so recent; fidelity, even in trifles 
light as air, was written on John Vere's every 
feature and expression. A minute longer, and 
again there was a ring at the door-bell, and Mrs. 
Sutherland exclaimed, "There he is! I know his 
ring ; it has the singular merit of being both quiet 
and vigorous." And the next moment John Vera 
entered the room. How much brighter it seemed 
for his calm, grand face, and his noble presence ! — 
how much warmth seemed to steal over us ! We 
had been sitting quite formally, making common- 
place remarks to each other before he came in, 
and straightway we began to converse and to lose 
the sense of being strangers, and we thawed, as it 
were, and grew cosy and comfortable in no time. 

How strangely familiar his voice sounded ; like 
an echo of something wondrously good and beautiful 
which had spoken to me, I knew not when, in the 
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days that were gone ! How like an old friend he 
appeared; how truly friend-like was the firm, soft 
clasp of the hand, which assured me he had not 
forgotten our compact! Yes, friends we were, and 
must he, even to our lives' end! We all talked 
gaily enough while tea was in progress ; and Mrs. 
Darner was right: Mrs. Sutherland could be on 
occasion extremely brilliant, 'and Mr. Sutherland 
was evidently his wife's humble and devoted 
admirer. 

But after tea several other persons came in, and 
we broke up into little parties. Mr. Sutherland 
challenged Mrs. Damer to a game at chess; Mrs. 
Sutherland and Mrs. Gilbert, and three more neigh- 
bours, our latest Visitors, began to discuss the 
sayings and doings of a certain committee with 
whom they were in some way or other associated ; 
and I had John Vere all to myself. 

" You were saying the other evening, Miss 
Charteris, that you knew scarcely anything of my 
favourite poet, Longfellow. Will you allow me to 
introduce him more fully to your notice ?" 

Now, I dare say it seems very strange to you, 
with whom Longfellow is a "household word," 
that I, who made pretensions of a literary charac- 
ter, should be unacquainted with his writings. 
Nevertheless, it was strictly true. I knew nothing 
of that strong, sweet singer of the nineteenth 
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Mntnry beyond his ^ Psalm of Life," which I had 
met with in some mi^azine, and ''Excelsior/' 
w^oh was just then b^^imung to be sung at 
eonoerts and at evening parties. You xnust le- 
membar, also, that I am writing of a period m^ier 
remote from the present day ; sixteen or seyenteen 
jeaors make an immense difference in the reputa- 
tm of an author, especially of a standard author, 
and there were no cheap editions of Longfellow 
then ; up to that time only one, I fancy, published 
fajf the firm of Moxon & Co., of Dover-street ; and 
his verses were not in ev^body's mouth as tiiej 
have been since ; and, in short, it so happened that I 
had aever had in my hand a volume of Loo^ellow's 
poems, or met with any pason who cared about 
them sufficiently to press them upon my notice. 

And now John Vere drew from his pocket a thick, 
square volume, bearing on the title-page the name 
oft-tiie American poet, and he drew his chair close to 
mine and evidently prepared himself to discuss the 
merits and point out the beauties of a well- beloved 
friend and author. 

"You know the 'Psalm of Life,' I think you 
said?" 

'* Yes, I have read it once or twice ; but I should 
like to hear it." 

And John Vere read it aloud, yet not so loud 
as to distract the chess>playars and the impromptu 
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ragged-sobool eommittee on the other side of the 
room — ^read it in low, but spirit-stirring tones. On 
his lips, '* life is real, life is earnest," sounded like a 
trumpet-call to battle. And when he came to the 
last verse, it fell upon my ears like anew evangel : — 

'* Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait." 

" To labour and to wait !'* Why, that had been 
my own motto : I had been striving now for five 
years to learn tiiat difficult bat sublime lesson! 
Had I learnt it to any good purpose? I feared 
not ! If I had laboured, I had not also waited ; 
hence my rash engagement! But *'The Light of 
Stars!" — that I had never met with b^ore; and 
it stirred my soul to its inmost depths: it was 
like a vision of victory irhile arming for the battle- 
field; like a revelation of home and rest while 
tossed on the wildest and murkiest of ocean-billows. 
Oh, thou "red planet Mars!" thou "star of 
strength!" how many a night since that calm 
evening in Alicia Sutherland's cosy little drawing- 
room hast thou ^'smiled upon «ry pain!" How 
often have I given to thee the first watches of the 
lonely, silent night, saying to myself again and 
again, as a perplexed ^ild cobb his task^- 
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** The rtar of tiie vneanqiiered will. 
He rises in mj bretst, 
Serene, and letolute, and still. 
And calm, and sdf-pooessed." 

And how often, reading that ^' brief psalm," have I 
striven for strength, and prayed that I, too, behold- 
ing one by one my hopes depart, might be " resolute 
and calm," and taoght to put by my fears, knowing 

** How sublime a thing it is 

To suffer and be strong.'* 

''What is it like?" he asked, when the last 
words had fallen reverently from his lips. 

''Like the thrilling blast of a darion-call !" 1 
replied ; " like a tonic that the feeble frame de- 
mands ; ]dke new wine to the fainting heart !" 

He looked pleased. " It is so : I have found it 
so. I owe much to Longfellow — that is, undey 
God. I owe him much ! Let us never forget the 
Divine in the human tes^cher; let us remember 
always that through the human the Divine conde- 
scends to speak to us, poor weak children of frail 
mortality." 

I was struck by the solemnity of his tone. He 
went on : " Yes, all that is fair and grand in the 
works of genius, all that is truly good and beautiful, 
is a revelation of God Himself. He permits the 
pen to trace out words of fire, and truth, and love. 
He inspires the poet whose song lifts the soul out 
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of the dust and ashes of earthy, sensuous life ; and, 
walking in the pleasant gardens of other men's 
thoughts, given to the world for purest ends, it 
is God's voice, not man's, that i*^e hear in the 
cool of the day ; and since God Himself was made 
manifest in the flesh and dwelt among us, we are not 
afraid,^* 

" You make me afraid ! I tremhie when I think 
how lightly I have taken up my pen; how pre* 
sumptuously I have dared to enrol myself among 
the sons and, daughters of literature. Writing 
hitherto has been my pleasure, my entertainment. 
I think it will be so no more; henceforth, God 
helping me, I will make it mt/ worhT 

" And may God bless the worker, as He blesses 
the work! True and worthy authors, who alone 
have place in the real Temple of Literature, are 
dedicated to the noblest toil on earth. They rank 
with the ministers of His word; in another way 
they do the same work : for all authorship that is 
not to the glory of God, and conduces not to the 
good of humanity, is disallowed in the world above* 
That which is written for mere amusement, for 
sensation alone, for low and selfish ends, ranks, in 
the sight of God and angels, little higher than 
that monstrous spawn of perverted genius which 
tries vainly to dignify scepticism and infidelity, 
which dresses vice in fair and delicate huesy and 
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teaches immoralttj' nnd^ the gmse of ascrapnkxii 
Tirtae! If the respcmsibility of authcMsk^ be tff- 
ribk, its dignity is ioimense, and its veward id- 
•peakable." 

" What reward?— not fame ?" 

*'No, not &me! though for honest fiune we 
may thank Gt)d, as for other excellent gifts; and 
by honest I mean well-earned fame, which, some 
day or other, all who deserre and yet striTe not 
for surely win ! No, a higher reward is th^rs who 
dedicate their powers to the Master's service ; who 
sow the heavenly seed in all soils, and in eveiy 
furrow in their path. From time to time there 
comes, to the patient, trusting worker, tributes far 
sweeter and holier than any voice of praise- 
drooping hearts raised and comforted, weak spirits 
strengthened, mourners taught to [bear their cross 
in patience, desponding ones encouraged yet to 
hope and work, and erring ones brought to truth 
by some word in season — some simple line, some 
pages written, perhaps, out of the author's own 
bitter experience, and coming from his inmost 
heart. 

^'It would be good, then, that authors should 
8u£fer; that they should know what pain, and 
isolation, and sadness is ?" 

'*It is good; and only they who have endured 
the jRery baptism of sharpest trial — only they who 
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have sat in darkness and dread can so speak to 
their tempted, sufifering fellow-mortals, as to touch 
their hearts, to probe when needful their wounds, 
to pour in oil and wine, to bind up, to strengthen, 
to purify." 

"You make me think of Elizabeth Barrett's 
words in her * Vision of Poets.' I know them 
well ; yet, strangely, they never struck me as yours 
have done, though your speech is almost an echo of 
hers." 

" Indeed ! may I hear her words ?" 

" Some of them : — 

" .... If eyes 
That look for yisions and surprise ; 

From marshalled angels must shut down 
Their lids first, upon sun and moon, 
The head asleep upon a stone ; 

If One who did redeem you b^ck 
By His own lack, from final lack, 
Did consecrate, by touch and track, 

Those temporal sorrows, till the taste 
Of brackish waters of the waste 
Is salt with tears He dropt too fast ; 

If all the crowns of earth must wound 
With prickings of the thorns He found ; 
If saddest tighs swell sweetest sound. 

What say ye unto this P Refuse 
This baptism in salt water ? choose 
Calm breasts, mute lip?, and labour loose 
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Or— oh I ye gifted giyen ! 

Wlio giTe your liberal hearts to me 

To make tile worid thia harmony, 

Are ye resgned, that they be spent 
To wich worid*8 help ?" 

"I never heard the lines before. You musl 
introduce me to Miss Barrett^ as I have introduced 
you to my dear trans-Atlantic poet. And now I 
shall have to say good-bye. I have an engage- 
ment which must be kept. I shall see you again 
in a day or two.** 

And he was gone, and the room was empty, and 
I alone. Presently Mrs. Damer looked up, and 
said, " What takes Mr. Yere away so soon, Mis. 
Sutherland?** 

"He has a young men's class on Thursday 
evenings ; he never allows any pleasure or business 
to interfere with that class." 

" It is late, however, to go to a class.'* 

" His pupils are nearly all youths engaged behind 
the counter; they are scarcely even now released 
from their daily toils.*' 

" And what does he teach them ?*' 

" I cannot say ; it is a sort of Bible-class he 
holds, but far different from the ordinary type of 
Bible- classes. I think the great starting-point 
with John is the earnestness of life, — the greatness 
of so-called trifles, the honour and dignity of work ; 
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and of course he finds it all 4n the Bible. His 
young men are much attached 'to him, and I think 
their reverence for their teacher is equal to their 
love." 

That I could well believe. Oh! that I might 
take him for my teacher too! — that he might be 
my master, and that I might sit at his feet, and 
learn, and wonder, and grow worthy of the place I 
had unwittingly usurped in the great world of 
authorship. Ah ! never, never could I write again 
carelessly, hastily, prayerlessly, as I had written. 
Never would the fair sheets be touched more by 
my pen till first they were consecrate to the glory 
of Him on whose altar I would evermore lay the 
gifts that He had bestowed. Never more would I 
sit down to my work — ^yes, my worh^ my true work 
in life, without saying, " Oh, Lord, speak to the 
people by my word! Let Thy spirit, not mine, 
shine out in the pages! I commence to write in 
Thy holy name!" 

The very next day my new book came down 
from London; but I looked more sadly than 
proudly upon the fair volume which I had expected 
so anxiously. I had not written it with a high, pure 
aim. Ah ! my aims had been selfish through life ; 
but now — now I had found the key to that great 
mystery which hitherto had baffled my compre- 
hension, Now I was humbled, and I recognised 
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sorely, God would not let that voice plead in yain 1 
Surely, sorely, that fervid, impasaoned eloquenee 
was bom of fire e^estial! Surely that masterly, 
rhetorical enunciation of truths divine was the 
result of silent, prayerful ponderings over the sacred 
word of revelation ! The sermon was nearly over, 
when, near at hand, in rapt attention, and with 
eyes fixed upon this ** latter Luther," I saw John 
Vere. We met in the p<»rch of the church, and 
exchanged greetings, but little was said — nothing 
about the wonderful sermon to which we had both 
listened. It was not in Mr. Vere's way lightly 
to discuss that which God's servant had been put- 
ting forth in his Master's name. He bowed to one 
or two, patted the head of a pretty little boy, smiled 
— oh, that beauteous, angel-smik! — on some who 
took his hand, and then he glided quietly through 
the great crowd, and was quickly beyond the 
church gates. 

I, too, was silent. I felt that the sermon was 
to be pondered over, not to be discussed or criti- 
cised. I was glad when Mrs. Darner composed 
herself for her usual Sunday aftenoon nap, only 
before tihe went to sleep, I asked if Mr. Vere gene- 
rally attended Mr. Bushton's church P 

" Yes," she replied, drowsily, ** he is a member 
of the church, I beHeve ; he preaches himsdf some* 
times." 
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Hov I vidied I eonld hear bini pieadi ! did be 
epcr oeempf Mr. BwliioB's po^t, I wondoied? 
No! DTvcr — Berer in those dajs at lessL John 
Vcre p rMched in the lowest parts of Eastham- 
horji he piesdied, not to iihe inteUectoal and 
reined oecopsntB of eomfortable pews, not to men 
of wealth, and power, and education, bat to wA- 
east^ beggars, thieres, and dmnkards — to the 
lowest sailors, to the squalid inhabitants of foul 
aHers and an-hreaihii^ lodging-houses in back 
streets and horriUe courts — ^to the lost, the de- 
graded, the brutal, the crime-steeped sons and 
daughters of that great city of Sasthamburj. 
When I went again at night to hear Mr. Boshton, 
John Vere was not in his place. I knew afterwards 
that he was preaching in a dimly-lighted, sordid 
room, in the worst quarter of the town, to a cod- 
gregation that most men would haye trembled to 
address. But the Tiolent men who listened to 
his teaching never insulted him, never dreamed of 
harming him ; his pure, pale brow, his heaven-lit 
eyes, his angel-smile, his child-like confidence, won 
for him what suspicion, and precaution, and stern- 
ness could never have ensured. They knew in- 
stinctively that he was about his Master's business, 
and that his Master's arm would be stretched forth 
to protect His faithful servant from every ill. Ah, 
John Vere! in your dark preaching-rooms, among 
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Vile odours, and strange ejaculations, and sometimes, 
alas ! obscene and impious oaths, many a soul was 
born again— >was turned to God, was rescued from 
Satan's thrall, to be a bright jewel in jour starry 
crown, John Vere, when the Master shall come 
to reward His true ministers in the sight of men 
and angels ! 



s £ 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

"better so." 

On Monday evening John Vere came. He sakl 
he was going to London for some weeks, and he 
brought his "Longfellow's Poems," and "Hyperion," 
a well-known prose work by the same author, that I 
might, if I liked, study them in his absence. Of 
course I liked, for now Longfellow and John Yere 
were always in my mind closely and inseparably 
associated. 

We had a long talk, strangely confidential, too, 
for Mrs. Darner was called away, and we had the 
room to ourselves. I found that he knew of my 
engagement and approaching marriage-— doubtless 
Mrs. Sutherland had been his informant ; and I was 
glad, for I had wanted him to know, and yet had 
not the courage to tell him; now I should feel 
thoroughly at my ease in conversing with him. He 
hoped that when he returned I would introduce him 
to Mr. Mannering ; but if his stay in town were 
prolonged, as it might be, I should probably be 
Clement's wife when he came back to Easthambury> 
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He did not wish me joy, and he paid me none of 
those idle compliments which are usually so Mih 
between persons placed as we then were. IntuitiYely^> 
or perhaps in the course of that evening's conYor- 
sation, I betrayed myself; he seemed to divine my - 
feelings towards my betrothed. Once I thought jot. 
telling him the whole story, and begging his counsel^ 
but I felt it would be unmaidenly ; still I think h^. 
knew that I had rashly pledged myself to one whomF^ 
I kindly regarded and esteemed^ but did not Io«e. 
He spoke very decidedly about *' duiy " — ^inexoraidei 
duty, that must never succumb to inoUnatioDi <»( 
to blind impulse; but whether he blamed- my imm 
prudent decision, or whether he meant to signiij^, 
that I wfli bound by that decision to the .fulfiL^r 
ment of my vows at any cost whatever^ I ooold.Mft.f 
determine. I only knew that he was. kind^ W]8%«t 
and sometimes almost pitiful ; yet I fancied onoa oi -* 
twice a shade colder than be had been before. But : 
at parting, he took both my hands in his, and said 
solemnly, '* God bless and keep you, my Mend«i-my 
friend always, if you will have it so. God guide yott 
in His own paths, and in His own time, unto alii 
]oy and peaoe. Farewell I" 

And he was gone ; but at parting, with many. ; 
misgivings, I had put my new-bom volume into his;: 
hands, and begged him to be merciful, and remember 
that it was written ere yet I had, formed any just 
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esticoate of the dignity and the high responsihilities 
of the work in which I had engaged. He was gone, 
how and where should I see him agaiu ? 

I was tliinking now of returning to Abbeylands, 
longing to begin my work anew, and in another 
spirit than that in which it had hitherto been 
performed, when Clement suddenly became yery 
much worse, and I felt constrained to. remain some 
time longer in Yemon-street. 

One bright morning, nearly the last in Februaryi 
I think, I went to Chilworth immediately alter 
break£iust ; I had had a note from Louisa ovemighl 
begging me to be with them as early as possible next 
day. I found Clement extremely ill, so ill that 
for the first time it flashed across my mind that 
there might be positive danger in his malady. But 
he brightened up when he saw me. I was always 
his sunshine, he said, poor fellow, and he was always 
better when I came and talked to him. I sat down 
by his couch, determined to devote the day to him, 
for I felt that my duty towards him was very nearly 
that of a wife. If I had loved him more, I believe 
I should have insisted upon sending for a clergyman 
and a special license, and being married there and 
then, that I might leave him nevermore. But of that 
I did not think ; I only resolved to do my duty 
to the utmost possible limit — to be his nurse, his 
comfort, as none other, not even Louisa, could be. 
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The doctor paid his visit, and went downstairs, 
looking extremely grave* I followed him, and 
asked what he thought of Mr. Mannering. He 
wished to consult with some other medical man ; 
the case, he said, was assuming a very serious aspect ; 
he would speak with nurse Marion. And in the 
evening came Easthambury's most celebrated phy- 
sician, and then we knew that there was no more 
hope. Clement Mannering's days on earth were 
nearly ended ; the fever and the climate of Kio, also 
the unwise exposure, had acted fatally on a con- 
stitution fragile from infancy, and always tending 
to disease. The glittering blue eyes, and the bright 
and effeminate flush of the cheek, might have told 
me the truth long before, had I known aught about 
the insidious malady under which he had so rapidly 
sunk. 

In the evening, as I sat by his side, he said, 
" Evy, my darling ! I amjfgoing to leave you. At 
first it seemed very hard, but now I am more than 
content — I am very glad. I should never have made 
you happy, my own love ; it was very wrong of me 
to win from you your promise, as I did. I am so 
glad to leave you free, for I know you would have 
kept your plighted word to me at any cost what- 
ever. It is better so !'* 

I was pierced to the heart ; he was so good, so 
kind, 80 full of deep, pure love, for my unworthy 
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self; and !•>— I had never tnilj loved him! But 
«oiild I help that ? I think not ; we cannot force 
xmr aflbctionB or control events. 

** It is so good of God," he went on, "to take me 
away ^m a world where I should have done so 
fiiile good — ^wherein I might have done so much 
harm. Ah, my Evy ! how I vrronged you by urging 
ytm i^nst your will, against your judgment, to be 
my wife ! I erred, I erred deeply, I see it now ; and 
€k)d is merciful: He breaks the tie in the safest 
way for you and for me. But say that ^u forgive 
me!" 

** Forgive you!" and I burst into a passion of 
tears; **oh, Clement! forgive me! I have often 
been cold, and, I fear, contemptuous. I have not 
done justice to your goodness and truth, and to 
the many fine and noble qualities you possess. I 
have been proud, careless, cruel/ I know I have 
made you suffer !" 

"All that I suffered, darling, was of my own 
seeking. You have always been to me as one of 
God's blessed angels. I have nothing to forgive; 
you have been the joy and the sunshine of my life, 
and I thank and bless you for it. Now I leave 
yott to one worthier^ — one who will be to you what 
I, with all my love, and all my pains, could never 
have been ! Better so ! better so !" 

What could he mean ? had he divined my secret? 
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No, it could not be ! thank -Gt>d, it could not be ! 
I had never mentioned John Yore's name in his pre- 
sence, or Louisa's, since the morning of Yalentine's- 
day. I had covenanted with myself never to let 
any human creature know that, had I been free 
' — and, Gk)d knows, I never dreamed of seeking 
freedom; I felt myself in His sight as married 
and .bound for aye — had I been that which I was 
not, and dreamed not of being, free ! — I could have 
loved John Yere with all the strength, and passion, 
and constancy of my enthusiastic nature ; I could 
have owned him for earthly king and master; I 
could have found my world* in him. He was to 
me like some bright revelation from a better and 
purer world than that in which I dwelt. He was 
to me what the saint is to the Bomanist, so near, 
and yet so far — so human, yet so divine ! Ah, I 
could have worshipped him, I fear, with a blind 
worship, such as God wills shall not be paid to 
any mortal son of clay. But no one knew this, no 
one guessed it. What, then, did Clement mean ? 

I need not have distressed myself; he meant 
nothing more than his words expressed : the " some- 
one " to whom he referred was to him an unknown 
and mythical personage. He was sure that such 
an one would meet me in the days yet to come. 
No, he had no thought of John Yere ; thank God 
he had not, else had I felt most guilty. 
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He was getting very tired ; at last he said, " Now 
I will go to sleep, Evj ; kiss me, darling, give me 
a sister's kiss. I ask no more, I wish no more now! 
Some day, darling, jou will know what love is ; you 
will know its might, its depth, its holiness, its 
eternity ! Then, dear Evy, think of me, not regret- 
fully, not sorrowfully, hut with a tender, sisterly 
affection ; and Gt>d bless you, darling, in your love ! 
Ood bless you, and make you a happy wife ! Oh, 
God is very good, very good ; it is better so. Good- 
night, love !" 

Those were the last words Clement ever spoke 
to me. Hours passed on, and the slumber into 
which he had fallen seemed to continue. At last 
he awoke, knew us all, as we stood around his 
bed, smiled like a happy child when he heard my 
voice and felt my hand on his, and then passed 
away, as quietly and sweetly as a babe sinks to rest 
on its mother's bosom. 



I 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A GREY DAY. 

Afteb Clement's funeral, poor Louisa returned 
to Devonshire, and I felt as lonely and widowed as 
though he had really been the choice of my heart. 
I was sad and listless, and I think I should soon 
have been very ill if I hid not been roused by a new 
and kind friend who came to sympathise with me 
and do me good. This friend was Mrs. Bertram-^ 
John Vere's Mrs. Bertram — whom I knew he loved 
and honoured exceedingly, who had been to him 
as a mother ever since the grave had closed over 
her who had given him birth. She was one of those 
women who at once ennoble the whole sex. She 
was about forty-tive ; her face was still lovely, but 
her once bright curls were white as the mountain 
snow. I saw at once that she was a truly good 
woman, worthy of such a son as John Vere. I 
cannot say more in her praise. Her womanhood 
strongly resembled his manhood ; they were singu- 
larly alike in many points of character. 

This kind friend prevailed upon me to go home 
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with her to Beechwood instead of returniDg to 
Abheylands, and I went, and quickly loved her, and 
all that belonged to her. Beautiful Beechwood! 
how fur and sweet it was in the early spring sun- 
shine, when first I went there ! How pleasant were 
its wavy lawns, how grand the budding beeches, 
from which it took its name ; how bright the well 
kept gardens, with all the first flowers of the vernal 
season! 

Mrs. Bertram I have spoken of; her husband was, 
I should imagine, twelve or fifteen years older than 
herself, so good, so kind, so genial, so truly excellent 
as husband, father, friend, and master. They were 
an incomparable pair, worthy of each other, '^ well- 
matched," as we say, in nearly every particular, 
and devoted to each other with a love that 
seemed but the deeper and tenderer as the years 
of their married life glided peacefully and honour- 
ably away. 

Helena, their eldest daughter, was nearly eighteen, 
i^e most lovely girl I had ever seen. Tall, stately, 
winning, with perfect features, dark auburn hair, 
a dear, rich complexion, the sweetness and simplicity 
of a child, and the genius of a woman, she was 
the most charming creature that can possibly be 
imagined. There were also younger daughters, but 
they were at school, and one son, about fourteen 
years of age. 
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It was strange how soon I felt myself at home 
at Beechwood — how soon I felt as if I were one 
of the family. I was as happy as if I had been 
with my dear and honoured Mrs. Wilberforce, and 
my health speedily improved, and all the symp- 
toms which had given ray good friends so much 
uneasiness passed away. 

Soon after my domestication at Be^chwood, I 
received a letter from John Vere — a brother's letter, 
full of sympathy and kindly expressions of interest, 
and wise but unobtrusive cdunsel ; — a sensible, high- 
toned, fervent letter, the very transcript of himself. 
It did me much good ! And yet I saw that he knew 
that I had never truly loved Clement. He knew 
that my trial, though painful, was not that which 
people supposed it to be. My heart was not really 
widowed. I had toot, as my friends naturally sup- 
posed, lost all that made life fair and precious. 
And this John Vere knew quite well, and this in 
process of time I confided to Mrs. Bertram, and 
felt much relieved by so doing. 

A few days afterwards, Mrs. Bertram was suddenly 
summoned away by the illness of an aged relative. 
She begged me to remain with Helena during her 
absence. I willingly consented, for I rather dreaded, 
though scarcely knowing why, to return to Abbey- 
lands. Little was said about John Vere, but there 
were tokens of him all over the house — ^books 
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belonging to hiniy mnsie betring^ his name, little 
contrivances that he had originated, and an atmo- 
gphere of his goodness and 1»ightness erefywhere. 
And as he had told me, there was the room which 
was called his, always ready for its occupant, who 
seemed to come and go without ceremony or form 
of invitation. I wondered when he would come 
back from London, but I never asked; I never 
willingly mentioned his name, only my thoughts 
were all of him. I could not help it — he toot to 
good! 

Helena and I, lefb to ourselves, became great 
friends. She was a little afraid of a real, live 
authoress at first, but very speedily all restraint 
was dismissed, and we were free and confidential 
as elder and younger sister : I was only four years 
her senior. There was but one subject on which we 
never conversed. I told her a great deal about my 
engagement with poor Clement; but of my new 
and cherished friendship I said not a word — John 
Vere's name never passed my lips. One day Helena 
said to me : " Evelyn, some friends of ours from 
Easthambury have written to say they wish to 
redeem the promise of a long-standing visit by 
spending an evening with us next week. Should 
you mind it, or shall I write and put them oflT?" 

"By no means; I shall be happy to meet any 
friends of yours. You will not give a party, I 
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suppose; because then I should not wish to 
appear." 

" Oh, no ; no party ! — ^not while mamma is away, 
certainly : only a few Mends, and my aunts must 
be asked ; they dislike parties, but they always come 
when we have a few intimate friends to spend the 
evening quietly and pleasantly. You will not object 
to aunts ?" 

" Oh, no ; — certainly !" and so the matter was 
settled. 

On the Sunday night that intervened betwixt 
this little conversation and the party that was not a 
party, we went into Easthambury as usual to church. 
The Bertrams also attended Mr. Kushton's ministry, 
so that I heard more and more from him and of 
him, and my first impressions were strengthened 
and confirmed. After the service I wanted to call 
at Mrs. Damer's for something I had left there. 
She was just come in from church, and invited us to' 
stay and take some supper with her ; but we 
declined — the carriage was awaiting us, and a six 
miles drive lay before us. Mr. Bertram, more- 
over, had gone on to speak to Mr. Sutherland, and 
Helena and I were to call for him there. When he 
was settled in the carriage, he said to his daughter — 

** Helena, John Vere is come back; he will be 
with us of course on Tuesday night. Is his room 
ready for him ?" 
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*'0h, yes, father; it always is, you knowT— 
the Bertrams, I must tell yoii, were " fath«r" and 
"mother" always ; they disliked the " ps^a" and 
"mamma," which are falsely imagined to be the 
more genteel appellations — "but," continued Hdeu, 
"I shoiild think John will be at Beeohwood to- 
morrow. ' 

" I think not, my dear. Alicia tells me he le- 
turned only last night ; he was so fatigued that he 
did not go out this momiiig, and this evening he k 
preaching at the mission-rooms in Kirkly-iields. 
To-morrow they have some sort of a gsthedDg 
there, and he cannot well be absent ; but he will 
come on Tuesday, and stay perhaps to the end of 
the week." 

" Oh, very well !" and no more was said. 

Oh, how my heart throbbed to think of seeing 
him once again, hearing his yoioe, listening. to his 
wonderful words, being under the same roof vitL 
him, perhaps for three or four days ! Only, I mast 
guard my secret well ! 

The day came, and Helena and I, after our eai^ 
dinner, went upstairs to dress. I . stood befbie tiw 
large mirror arranging my long, shining curls, and 
feeling so glad that they were really beautiful— 
"my sole beauty," as my mother once. tdd :nie. 

Do not call me very silly: I did not. want iba 
world to admire me— if only John Vere wwdd 
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think me fair, it mattered little what all others 
thought ! 

My simple toilet was soon made. I wore mourn- 
ing, of course, and no ornaments, save one fair, white 
camellia that Helena would fasten in my hair. She, 
in her pretty ^yening dress and rosebuds wreathed 
among her rich auburn braids — «he never wore 
ringlets — ^looked "beautiful exceedingly," so beauti- 
ful, that I liked to look at her, as if she were a 
very lovely picture. Dear Helena, so young, so 
fair, so cultured, so true-hearted, how I had b^un 
to love her! — and she almost adored me, and would 
not hear me speak of going back to Abbeylands. 

We went down together, and were standing on 
the rug in front of the fir^ our arms around each 
other in true girlish fashion, when some one came 
and stood behind us. / knew it was John Vere. 
He seemed so pleased to see us both together; 
and rather to my amazement, Helena put up her 
ruby lips and kissed him, as if it were a matter of 
course. But then the families were connected: he 
was her aunt's brother, a sort of uncle, and nearly 
ten years older than she. Besides, she seemed so 
innocently, openly glad to ■ see him, that I felt 
assured her affection for him was purely childish ; 
the kind of affection that begins with life almost, 
and goes on as years go on, and lives always in true 
hearts to the very end of life. If not her young 
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unde — which, of coarse, he really was not, since 
he was in no wise related to the Bertrams — he 
was her elder brother; for I knew that she had 
regarded him in that light in the days of her child- 
hood. Doubtless the same feelings still remained : 
why, indeed, should there be a change ? 

John Yere and I did not talk much that night, 
for he was constantly appropriated by one and 
another ; but all that he did say was good and true 
as gold. He stayed with us two whole days, and 
then indeed I feasted as I had never feasted before, 
and we talked of things new and old— of the past 
and of the future — of this world and of the world to 
come — of my work, and his work — of our favourite 
authors, of books generally, of science, of rival creeds, 
of men of note — of everything, in short, that ever 
was or would be ; and in that sweet and high com- 
munion, my soul grew rich, and strong, and purified 
as it had never been before. And sofiietimes Helena 
talked with us, but ofbener she ran away after a little 
while to her birds, or her greenhouse, or her prac- 
tising, saying, " Oh, I will go away ; you two clever 
ones are getting out of my depth. I am glad you 
have Evelyn for a pupil, for now you will not "want 
to teach me. Good-bye !" and away she went, sing- 
ing and radiant, half a child, half a woman, the 
fairest type of maidenhood I had ever seen ! 

When John Vere returned to Easthambury I felt 
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as if I had known him all my life : that I really 
had lived so long without knowing that such a 
person existed' seemed now incomprehensible and 
nearly incredible. He a stranger! Se a mere 
acquaintance of yesterday! Ah, friends, we count 
not our true loves or our true friendships by days, 
and weeks, and months. Some people we know 
intimately all our lives, but we know them not, and 
perhaps care not to know them as we know our- 
selves. Some we meet, as the world says, by chance, 
and, lo ! a strange affinity flashes our spirits to- 
gether : we are one henceforth, and in an hour we 
know that which slow years cannot teach and 
cannot unfold. 

Mrs. Bertram returned, and then I felt that I 
must, in spite of aU kind and sincere entreaties 
to remam, go back to Abbeylands ; and accordingly 
I fixed an early day for my departure. But I was 
to visit Beechwood again in the early summer, and 
we were to go together into Wales; and Helena, 
who was a favourite, it seemed, of Miss Joanna 
Capel's, was to come and spend a month with me — 
the fair and blooming month of May, now scarcely 
three weeks distant. 

The last Sunday I spent at Beechwood we went, 
as usual, to Mr. Eushton's church. John Vere 
was there at both services. Helena and I brought 
our dinners, and ate them in the room appropriated 
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to tbe use of tbe ladies of the congregation. After- 
wards we taught in the Sabbath-school, and Mrs. 
Bushton took us home with her for a cup of tea 
before the evening-service. Of the pastor I saw 
little; he scarcely emerged from his study; but 
Mrs. Bushton charmed me exceedingly, and I liked 
the way in which she spoke of John Vere — ^not 
flatteringly, not even admiringly, in the common 
sense of the word, but with an appreciation and 
reverence that testified to his worth and to her 
regard, and to a strong mutual attachment between 
my friend and his minister and the minister's wife. 

When we were leaving the church in the evening, 
John Vere stood by my side — 

" You are going home to-morrow, I think ?" 

"I am: my Abbeylands' friends think I have 
deserted them." 

"Do you come to Easthambury in theBeechwood 
carriage ?" 

"Yes, as far as the landing-stage; I shall try 
to catch the four o'clock boat." 

" If you will allow me, I will meet you there, and 
escort you over the water." 

" Thank you ; it will be very kind of you." 

A word or two to Helena, a shake of the hands 
with Mr. and Mrs. Bushton, and he was gone. As 
we rode home I saw, "suspended in the evening 
skies," the red planet Mars — the stai- of the iin- 
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conquered will — and again I seemed to hear the 
calm, rich voice, saying — 

" And thou, too, whosoe'er thou art 
That readest this brief psalm. 
As, one by one, thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm." 

The next day I left my kind friends, and on 
the landing-stage I found, according to appoint- 
ment, John Vere waiting for me. We crossed 
the water 'quickly enough, and then John proposed 
sending on my luggage by a porter, while we walked 
for awhile up and down the higher pier. I con- 
sented ; and, leaving the landing-slip, we turned to 
the favourite promenade of the place. But it was 
nearly deserted now; scarcely a person was to be 
seen from end to end of the oft-thronged walk ; 
it looked cold, and dreary, and desolate. 

Let me recall the aspect of things as they lie 
around them : the afternoon of a still, grey day, 
strangely still for Easthambury ; for the usual sea- 
wind had dropped, and the flags on the mast-heads 
in the river drooped idly down, motionless as pennons 
in a picture. Grey the solemn sky, not dappled 
here and there with shaded clouds, but all one calm, 
soft, uniform grey ; grey, steely grey, the distant 
sea, and the dock-lined shore ; grey the river, where 
the tide was coming in, with very little of its 
ordinary wild bluster ; grey the- mist that, like a 
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transparent veil, bung over the forest of masts and 
the masses of building on the Easthambury shore ; 
and grey the quiet fields of Abbeylands, stretching 
down to the grey shingle and rock on the lonely 
beach. A grey, silent world! — no soimd save the 
plashing of the rising waves against the strong 
foundations of the lighthouse, which terminated the 
pier itself, and the voice of him on whose arm I 
leaned. 

Some trivial remark made me turn my face 
toward John Vere's : his was very pale ; there was 
a nervousness in his manner I had never observed 
before, and there was a something like sadness in 
bis beautiful clear eyes. Often before I had seen 
that cloud settle on his broad, pale brow, and the 
deep eyes grow deeper still, as from some hidden 
and painful thought, while the mouth, at once so 
sweet and so strong, dropped into those quiet curves 
which teU many a tale of silent sorrow and un- 
repining patience. At last he said — 

"Miss Charteris, we have been fiiends now 
nearly two months ; it seems to me a much longer 
period. I feel to have known you all my life !** 

"Yes,** I replied; "it seems to me a much 
longer period than two months !" 

"I shall always remember that evening," he 
resumed; "they told me I was to meet Miss 
Oharteris ; but I little dreamed of the friend I was 
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to make my own! Evelyn, you can scarcely 
imagine how strong your influence has been. Mine 
was not a happy boyhood ; I was a sensitive and 
perhaps wayward child, and no one save my pre- 
cious mother understood me. My home never was 
— is not — a bright home; in fact, that which the 
world calls my home is not really so. Board 
and lodging do not make a home — that most sacred 
institution under heaven 1 Beechwood is more 
truly my home. Mr. and Mrs. Bertram are my 
kindest friends; Mrs. Bertram, especially, to some 
extent, fills the place of my own dear mother. But 
you broke so suddenly, so strangely upon me : I 
can speak to you as I cannot even speak to 
Mrs. Bertram, or to Helena; but Helena is so 
young." 

I made no reply : I felt very happy ! What was 
the grey, cold (day to me ? / was walking in a 
blessed sunlight all my own ! John Vere went 
on — 

^' I have something to tell you — something that 
concerns myself 1 May I tell you? — or perhaps 
you have already guessed ]" 

My heart throbbed wildly; I only said, 
gravely— 

*' Tell it me !" 

He looked at me earnestly — ^then continued : 
'^ I should have told you before ; I ought to have 
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told you before; my sister had a right to know 
that which so deeply concerned her brother : but 
I thought they would surely tell you at Beech- 
wood. I thought Helena would tell you ; I asked 
her on Saturday if she had told you, and she said, 
* No, not yet I' But she fancied you had found 
out. Do you know now what I mean ?" 

I began to think I did. 

"1 am engaged to Helena Bertram: we have 
been engaged some months !'* 

I turned to him very quietly ; there was even a 
smile on my lips, as I said calmly, cordially, " You 
will have a very beautiful and a very good wife. 
She is a lovely girl ; lovely in all ways 1" But, 
oh ! how much more merciful, if he had only lifted 
me over that low battlemented-wall, and dropped me 
into the deep, deep waves below ! He continued — 

" Thank you ! She is emphatically a lovely girl ; 
but still there is something wanting in her cfiaracter, 
which is yet childish and unformed. I want you^ 
Evelyn, to help me here : take her into your 
breast ; be with her as much as you can ; influence 
her, mould her, to what I — to what, as far as may 
be, you are yourself ! She is so young yet, and she 
clings so fondly to you : she loves and reveres 
you ; she will take her tone from you ; her character 
will assimilate itself to yours, if you will have it so. 
My friend, do I ask too much V 
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'* No ; I will do all you wish — if I can !" And 
my voice was steady, and my womanly pride nerved 
me to the last pitch of endurance. He must never, 
never guess my secret ! No mortal ever must 
even guess it ; it must be now henceforth and for 
evermore between me and God, and His pitiful 
angels ! And to mould Helena, if I could, to his 
nature, must be my great task in life : to add to 
his happiness must be the aim for which I chiefly 
lived. And there, on the lonely pier, with the 
waves sighing far below me, and the grey sea, and 
the grey sky, and the grey shore around me, and 
my own grey life before me, stretching away in a 
dull pale interminable vista, I vowed to put self 
aside as into a grave, and to devote myself to others' 
good and others' happiness, and especially to theirs 
who were dearest to me on earth ; for I did not 
hate Helena, but loved her fondly, as soon as I 
knew that she loved and was loved by John Vere. 
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